- that 


‘movement continues at its present pace.” 
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TOPICS OF: ss 


HILE THERE IS UNIVERSAL AGREEMENT 
that we are out of the slough of industrial depressi 


and are again climbing the heights, it is of the Temiost 


importance to every merchant, manufacturer, and, in fact, to 


every one else, to know if we are, as a community, standing 
on firm, level, high ground, or are making a perilous ascent from 
which we must almost inevi- 
tably fall headlong, perhaps 
with another “‘buyers’ strike,” 
and plunge downward again 
into the depths of depression, 
unemployment and epidemics 
of bankruptey. As one finan- 
cial writer sees it, American 
business is at a cross-roads, 
where it may choose between 
a safe path to continued pros- 
perity or the more tempting 
climb to the dizzy heights of 
inflation and the inevitable 
downward crash. That we 
may see just where we stand, 
and that we may know how 
to choose the safer path, it 
will be doing our readers a 
service to point out what 
skilled guides consider the 
dangerous spots at a time 
when all business reports seem 
to be highly favorable. And it 
may be no less useful to note 
some authorities con- 
sider these pitfalls only imaginary, or at worst easily avoidable. 

There is much evidence, the Boston Transcript tells us, that 
a period of inflation is under way. The country, says Financial 
America (New York), ‘‘is in a period of inflation which is daily 
gaining ground.” ‘‘Some people gifted with good memories,” 
observes the Pittsburgh Gazette Times, ‘‘are already discussing 
the possibility of another buyers’ strike in the event the upward 
‘There can be little 
question that we are sowing the wind, and that unless something 
is done to prevent it we shall sooner or later reap the whirlwind.” 
This is the conclusion reached by the New York Journal of 
Commerce, which day after day warns its readers editorially that 
“there is a determination, unquestionably, to run the business 
world into another era of speculation in which there will be the 
usual working up to a climax followed by the usual crash.” This 
conservative daily commercial newspaper presents ‘‘a few cold, 
hard facts”: 


‘Prices, as measured by wholesale indexes, have risen during 
the past year or so by about 25 to 30 points. Except for the war 
years and 1919-1920, this is the greatest rise in recent history for 
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such % Y dee During the month of February just closed there 
wasn advance variously estimated at from 2 to 5 points. The 

ex of pricestis now about 165, and still climbing. Production 
is going rapidly ahead, and there is an unquestionable over- 
production or overinvestment in some lines; that is to say, a 
production which the consumer at present prices is not likely to 
absorb, simply because he can not. Many symptoms of the slack- 
ening of individual saving are 
noted by those who are in 
position to detect them. The 
banks have increased their de- 
posits by some $2,500,000,000 
during the past year, but these 
deposits are the result of loans, 
and not of savings. The quan- — 
tity of government securities 
actually in the hands of the 
banks has materially increased 
during the past few months. 
Brokers’ loans are at absolutely 
the peak ever reached. Du- 
plication of orders is growing 
frequent and is as dangerous 
as ever. 

“This is a state of things 
that causes the most serious 
anxiety to the rank and file of 
bankers and well-informed busi- 
ness men.” 


wee gt 
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We are asked by this editor 
to consider the danger of a 
buyers’ strike in view of the 
fact that raw material prices 
have jumped up so rapidly in 
the last few months. Cotton, 
for instance, has reached the 
thirty-cent mark, and wool is about twice as high as it was 
last year. ‘‘Raw sugar has been rising of late by leaps and 
bounds.”’ Wholesale prices of copper, tin, iron and steel are 
high. Now, contends the editor, “the real test of this new raw 
material price-level is yet to come.’”’ He takes textiles, for in- 
stance: 


‘Silk, cotton and woolen goods, which have so far reached the 
retail market, are made of raw material either held in stock or 
acquired at prices far lower than those now ruling. Not before 
the autumn will the ultimate consumer be asked to bear the full 
load of thirty-cent cotton, eight-dollar-and-a-half silk, the much 
inflated wool values now existing, and the enhanced labor and 
other costs. 

‘“‘The state of affairs is not essentially different in the case of 
iron and steel. With the exception afforded by purchases made 
from warehouses the steel products now being ordered at, say, 
two dollars and a half, will not be delivered for from two to four 
months. They must then be made up into buildings, tools, farm 
implements, machinery and the like. Something like six months 
must therefore be allowed for the present levels of raw material 
and semi-finished goods prices to be finally felt in full by the 
ultimate consumer. Here again the question ought to be defi- 
nitely raised, what will be the policy of the rank and file of the 
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public with regard to the prices they will of necessity be asked to 
pay for articles of ordinary consumption?”’ 


If any one requires proof that we are in a period of inflation, 
a few figures showing commodity price changes in the last year 
will dispel any doubts, says a writer in the Magazine of Wall 
Street, who cites a few recent price quotations, those for coal and 
steel being in dollars per ton, and the others in cents per pound: 


Low of Present 

1921 Price 
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Upon such facts as these the Magazine of Wall Street writer 
comments: 


‘“Consumers will voice their testimony as to whether we are 
in a period of rising prices or not. It is a remarkable fact that 
despite the large volume of building, rents are not only not com- 
ing down but that in some localities a new impetus has been 
given to a rising rent scale. In such instances property owners 
declare that the added cost of coal (a result of the coal strike), 
new high prices for plumbing and building materials and higher 
wages lay the basis for higher rents. It is the old story of the 
price cycle all over again. Higher prices—higher wages—higher 
living costs.” 


“Few people seem aware of the fact that during the last 
twenty-one months this country has experienced the sharpest 
advance in prices that has ever taken place during peace times 
and on a gold basis,” so the New York Evening Mail remarks. 
On the 13th of this month, an appropriate date in the opinion of 
many consumers, announcements made by business concerns in 
the trade columns of the New York papers foreshadowed addi- 
tional and sharp price advances in many commodities. The 
Bradstreet wholesale price index on March 1 stood at 151 as 
compared with 149 in February, 126 a year ago, and 100 in 1913. 
Professor Irving Fisher’s weekly index of wholesale prices stood 
at 149 on January 6, 152 on February 2, 158 on February 23, and 
165 on March 9; these figures compare with a pre-war level of 


100, a peak of 247 in 1920, and a low post-war level of 138 a year 
ago. It must be noted, in passing, that the advance is virtually 
confined at present to wholesale quotations. Retail prices, or 
‘the cost of living,’ as the National Industrial Conference Board 
reminds us, have remained practically unchanged during the last 
two or three months. In fact, when changes have occurred they 
have, as a rule, shown decreases rather than increases. The 
Harvard Economic Service holds out no hope of a downward price 
movement, saying in one of its recent weekly letters: 


‘We expect prices to advance during the first half of 1923, with 
a strong probability that the upward movement will last through- 
out the year. At the present time there is nothing within the 
price structure itself, or in underlying economic conditions, of 
a sort calculated to halt or reverse the upward tendency.” ~ ‘ 


But “there are indications that a more powerful and immediate 
check than rising prices on business expansion may be a shortage 
of labor,” we read in The Guaranty Survey, published by the 
Guaranty Trust Company of New York. And a writer on the 
financial page of the New York Hvening Post agrees that: 


‘“‘The thing that is worrying manufacturers just now is not a 
prospective slump in demand for goods, but the growing shortage 
of labor. It is expected that with the coming of spring and the 
resumption of outdoor work the shortage will be felt more 
keenly, and that there will be a competitive bidding up of wages 
that will add further to production costs, and thus increase the 
difficulty of passing these charges on to the consumer.” 


“That we are approaching a serious deficiency in supply of 
labor from both a quantity and a quality standpoint is plain” 
to the Boston Financial News. In a review of the industrial 
situation issued on March 11, the Employment Service of the 
United States Department of Labor reported very little unem- 
ployment anywhere in the country, while in some sections, nota- 
bly the steel-making districts, there is an actual shortage of 
unskilled labor. Shortly before the recent session of Congress 
closed, various representatives of industry told the Senate Im- 
migration Committee that the construction industry alone 
needs, and is likely to need for ten years, 300,000 more laborers 
than are in sight. The sheet and tin-plate manufacturers said 
they needed more than 10,000 men. There are not enough men 
to operate the foundries at more than 65 per cent. of capacity. 
Railroad equipment makers—who, by the way, are extremely 
busy—predict a shortage of 200,000 workers this spring. A short- 
age of labor in building, combined with high prices of raw ma- 
terials, we read in articles in the New York papers, may hold up 
the building boom. The steel-mills, which are handicapped by 
the lack of labor, are likely to raise the wages of common labor 
by more than 10 per.cent. in a few weeks, we read in The Wall 
Street Journal. There is also a shortage of railroad labor, re- 
ports the New York Times, the Eastern and Middle Western 
roads being ‘‘especially concerned ‘over the possibility of a 
shortage of men for less skilled work.” In an analysis of the 
labor outlook, Moody’s Investors Service notes that the combina- 
tion of immigration restriction and the trade recovery “‘has 
brought about one of the greatest increases for the demand for 
labor, or decreases in unemployment, which ever occurred in the 
business history of this country.’’ The Moody index shows an 
increase of about 15 per cent in the number of laborers employed 
during 1922, and an increase of about 22 per cent. during the 
last two years. We are warned by this authority that: 


“One of the invariable consequences of such a great increase 
in the demand for labor.is the prevalence of strikes and labor 
troubles. The union leaders well know the advantages of making 
their demands when they have the upper hand; and strikes at 
such times rather generally sueceed because the employer loses 
less through granting higher wages than through suspending 
operations when business is booming. Not only the statistical 
position of labor, but also the political situation foreshadows a 
period of strikes; for these are especially apt to receive sym- 
pathy from the politicians with an election approaching.” 
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And also, since labor represents about half of the cost of raw 
materials, continues this authority, ‘prices are bound to soar 
when labor ‘becomes searce.”” Then, rising prices either bring 
about a buyers’ strike, or the rising costs eat up the employer’s 
profit and he finds himself forced to cut expenses and lay off 
labor: ‘‘so it is that a particularly urgent demand for labor is 
nearly always followed within less than a year by unemploy- 
ment.” . 

But a more cheerful interpretation of the official report of the 
end of unemployment is more characteristic of newspaper senti- 
ment. The New York Tribune is far from being lonesome in 
hailing the Department of Labor’s statements as a sure sign of 
inereasing prosperity: 


“Lack of unemployment is an unfailing indication of pros- 
perity. When all men who want work can get it, business condi- 
tions are good and getting better.” 


During the past few weeks scores of writers have been enumer- 
ating signs of prosperity, most of them including this disappear- 
ance of unemployment. D. R. Crissinger, former Controller 
of the Currency, who has just been made Governor of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board, sees among the chief signs of prosperity the 
overtime operation of many factories, the failure of warehouses 
to fill up on heavy production schedules, the gradual restoration 
of the purchasing power of the farmers, and the shortage of labor. 
Reasons for improvement cited as significant by a brokerage 
house, quoted in Financial America, include the war-brought 
shortage of houses and railroad equipment, the scarcity of labor, 
unlimited credit, the increased purchasing power due to high 
wages, and the fact that ‘‘ Prohibition by abolishing the saloon 
has turned a flood of earnings into our homes and savings banks.” 
The American Railway Association predicts record traffic for 
the railroads this year, and several newspapers note that the 
Class I roads’ net earnings in January were twice those of Jan- 
uary, 1922, being equivalent to a 5.54 per cent. profit on their 
valuation. The American Bond and Mortgage Company says 
that ‘‘another very active building year with building cost levels 
higher than in 1922 is to be expected.”” Trade reports published 
from day to day in the papers report increased activity in prac- 
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—Morris for the George Matthew Adams Service. 


tically every line of merchandising and manufacture. KHven 
the coal business is said to be back to normal. The bank 
bulletins in various cities are practically unanimous in declaring 
that real prosperity is with us. 

A questionnaire sent out to members of the National Associa- 
tion of Credit Men shows that 86 per cent. of those answering 
expect business to improve during the next three months, and 
none expects it to decline. The principal reasons assigned for 
the expected improvement are, we read in The Credit Monthly, 
“the improved farm situation, higher and rising prices for farm 
products, and the extensive building operations “now under 
way and in prospect.’’ Industrial sections report better business 
than the agricultural, altho ‘‘higher and rising prices for 
cotton and grain are restoring trade and confidence in Southern 
and Middle Western States.’”’ It is added that another harvest 
with good prices must come before the farmers’ buying power 
will be restored to normal in some sections, and that conditions 
in the Mountain States of Utah, Montana and Idaho are still 
unsatisfactory. 

On the Pacific Coast we find the Seattle Times concluding that 
“the record for 1923, judged by achievements, promises the 
recovery of agriculture and the attainment of new high records in 
virtually all branches of business.’’? And sucha spokesman for the 
farmers as Senator Capper’s Pennsylvania Farmer (Philadelphia) 
thinks ‘‘that this is a good time for those who have been despon- 
dent and gloomy to open their eyes and ears to the many signs cf 
improvement in agricultural conditions.” 

‘Production is on a vast seale,’’ says the First National Bank 
of Boston in a recent circular letter, ‘‘and this very activity is 
pushing into the background the opinion formerly prevalent 
that this country could have no prosperity until the HKuropean 
situation had been cleared up.” The Manufacturers’ Record 
sees the discomfiture of those who think there can be ‘‘no 
prosperity for the United States until Europe is completely on 
its feet.” And the Baltimore weekly quotes, with a word of 
approval, the following paragraph from The Commercial and 
Financial Chronicle of New York: 


‘Spurred by the rising needs of the country, business in the 
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United States is steadily expanding. All the big industries are 
humming with life. The great commodity markets are rising, 
stimulated by a keen demand. Prices for grain, cotton, coffee 
and sugar, not to mention such basic commodities as iron 
and steel, are all higher. In steel the demand outruns the 
production, altho this is steadily increasing. The pig-iron out- 
put is mounting under the whip of an imperative demand, all 
the greater because of the trouble in the Ruhr Valley, which pre- 
eludes the possibility of American consumers receiving iron from 
Franee or Germany, altho foreign iron at one time competed 
quite seriously with American in our own markets. Building is 
on a remarkable seale. Great activity in the business in lumber, 
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brick, cement, paints and hardware is a natural concomitant 
of this extraordinary state of affairs. The demand for structural 
steel and iron is something noteworthy in the history of the 
trade. Purchases of agricultural implements are also a telling 
feature. Railroads are buying material on a large scale. There 
is no tendency to buy too far ahead; that is to say, not beyond 
June or July at the most.” 


Such is the upward movement which ‘“‘has stimulated the talk 
about inflation and aroused apprehension,’ as the National 
City Bank’s bulletin puts it, ‘‘that the business revival may be 
short-lived and that merchants who are buying for next fall’s 
trade may be caught with high-priced goods which the public 
will not take.” The New York bank, for one, is not alarmed, 
noting that the upward movement of prices is simply a rebound 
from the low levels of 1921, and that the shortage in building and 
railroad equipment is so great that it means a full year of activity 
on the part of all the many industries concerned in supplying the 
demand. : 

Our Department of Commerce finds the present boom health- 
ier than that of 1920 because of ‘“‘the relatively small expansion 
of commercial credit and the relatively gradual increase of 
prices.” The Federal Reserve Board finds neither unhealthy 
expansion nor undue credit strain. It considers as a healthy 
sign the fact that ‘while production and prices have both been 
increasing during the last year, for many commodities the rate 
of increase in production has been greater than the rate of ad- 
vance in price.” Furthermore, most of the goods purchased 
have not been held for speculation but ‘“‘have moved steadily 
into the channels of trade.’’ In his weekly business review, Mr. 
W.S. Cousins reminds us ‘‘first, that present prices are far be- 
low the high rates prevailing in 1920 and, second, that the de- 
mands of trade are in many cases far beyond current produc- 


tion.” The Iron Trade Review (Cleveland) sees ‘‘no especial : 
inflation of any kind in the iron and steel business.’”’ The Brook- 
mire Economic Service discovers no signs of unduly increased 
inventories or extension of eredits. The Alexander Hamilton 
Institute finds it ‘‘obvious that business expansion and currency 
inflation have not gone far enough as yet to indicate an un- 
healthy situation.’’ Several writers think that the pitfalls of — 
prosperity will be avoided because we learned our lesson in 1920, 
and the lesson is still fresh in our minds. Says the New York 
Times, for instance: 


‘‘Manufacturers of all sorts appear to be happy that the pres- 
ent volume of orders is filling up existing capacity, but few of 
them want to take more capacity on their shoulders at the 
moment. Many of the automobile makers could use bigger and 
better plants, but they, too, are holding a tight rein on expendi- 
tures. Toa large extent it is the same with raw materials. There 
has thus far been no reckless ‘loading up’ this year. Some of the 
credit for this conservatism must be given to the bankers. Most 
of them are ‘sitting on the lid.’ The day of the boy bank presi- 
dent who, figuratively speaking, scooped credit out with a shovel 
to any and all comers has passed.” 


The most complete attempt to refute the pessimists is made in 
a detailed analysis of the business situation by the economist and 
financial writer, Professor William O. Scroggs, in the New York 


Evening Post. We summarize the points he makes: 

1. In the twelve months of inflation following April, 1919, 
wholesale prices rose 25 per cent. from a war level; in the past. 
twelve months they have risen only 13 per cent. after a precipi- 
tous decline, and prices were fairly stable. from November to 
January. : 

2. A few basic commodities, like copper and rubber, are 
still selling below pre-war prices; and wool prices seem to have 
reached their peak. 

3. Since the purchasing power of the farmers is only 68 
per cent. of what it was before the war, they are not likely to 
participate in any ‘‘buying orgy.” ‘ 

4. The price of cotton is high, but there is a real world. 
searcity of this staple. 

5. “At theend of 1922, production in basic industries averaged 
over 50 per cent. higher than at the beginning of that year. 
Prices during the year, as already shown, increased only 13 per 
cent. So long as production is increasing at a faster pace than 
prices, the rise in the latter is not to be regarded as an unhealthy 
movement. When prices tend to outrun production, the period 
of inflation will have arrived.” 

6. Retailers’ stocks are no larger than they were a year ago, 
showing an absence of speculative buying. 

7. Mills are refusing manifestly speculative orders. 

8. “Inflation is accompanied by an increase in bank cireula- 
tion and a decline in the ratio of bank reserves to liabilities. 
The note circulation of the Federal Reserve banks is now 33 
per cent. below the peak of the inflation movement in 1920, and 
the reserve ratio of these institutions is now 63 per cent. above 
that of October 15, 1920.” ; 

9. ‘Producers and distributors have not forgotten the rigor- 
ous ‘ironing out’ to which they were subjected after the collapse 
of the inflation bubble, and the old proverb of the burnt child 
dreading the fire still has point.” 

10. Finally, the Government is likely to do all in its power 
to hold down inflation, for the reason that if a big boom were to 
materialize in 1923 it would probably spend all its force by the 
end of the year, leaving the country to face its problem of 
readjustment during 1924. ‘‘Now 1924 happens to be an election 
year, when it is especially desirable to have ‘good times.’”’ 


The last point made by Mr. Scroggs is interesting in view of the 
fact that both the Marion Star, owned by President Harding, and 
the Washington Post, owned by his friend Mr. McLean, and popu- 
larly looked upon as an Administration mouthpiece, print the 
same editorial entitled ‘‘Healthy Growth,’ commenting on 
the “‘absence of speculative tendencies on any great scale,” 
and the fact that the country’s prosperity “‘is unbolstered and 
therefore healthy,” and concluding with words which may well 
close this discussion—‘‘the country is progressing rapidly along 
the safe path of general commercial expansion.”’ 
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COMIC ASPECTS 


THE HARVEY-BALFOUR MUDDLE 


66 HY ALL THIS FUSS over the Harvey-Balfour im- 
: : ; broglio?”’ asks the independent Democratic Brook- 
lyn Eagle. The ‘‘fuss”’ started over a single sentence 
in Earl Balfour’s note of last August regarding the European 
war debts to the United States in general, and the British war 
debt in particular. According to Mr. Balfour: ‘‘Under the 
arrangement arrived at the United States insisted, in substance 
if not in form, that tho our allies were to spend the money, 
it was only on our security that they were to lend it.” It is 
to this official statement, made during the Lloyd George régime, 
that Ambassador Harvey objected during the recent annual 
dinner of the Pilgrims in honor of the British Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. : 

“This particular sentence in the Balfour note was unfortunate, 
and it did create a wrong impression,”’ thinks The Hagle. Never- 
theless, maintains another independent Democratic paper, the 
- Philadelphia Record, ‘‘there was no excuse for Harvey reviving 
this old issue, inasmuch as the terms of the debt settlement had 
been arranged by the United States and Great Britain, and Lord 
Balfour was no longer officially connected with the present Govern- 
ment.’’ To ask the Bonar Law Government to retract a state- 
ment which the Lloyd George Government made, thinks another 
editor, is as difficult to imagine as a request by the British 
Ambassador to Washington, in an after-dinner speech, that 
President Harding retract something which President Wilson 
said when he was in office. 

The independent Newark Evening News, however, maintains 
that ‘‘there are two views of every great question, and the Allied 
debt question is no exception.”” Ambassador Harvey’s view, as 
expounded in his after-dinner speech, follows in part: 


“When my country joined forces with the Allies in the great 
battle for civilization, the most pressing need was for munitions, 
clothing and food. These essential materials we were in a 
position to supply, but the process was less easy than might 
be supposed. Our Treasury contained no available funds, and 
could obtain adequate sums only through taxation almost to 
the limit of capacity. s 

“The plan already in exercise by the Allies of one supplying 
another and holding that other accountable was continued; 
that is to say, whatever the people of the United States could 
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OF A MOMENTOUS DISCUSSION. 


furnish to Great Britain was bought and paid for by the United 
States Government. Whatever our people could manufacture 
for France or Italy was furnished in the same way. Whatever 
Britain could more readily supply to France or France to Italy 
followed the same course, and so on. 

““Ineidentally, while borrowing these huge sums, we were 
commandeering through taxation from our own people for 
our own participation vastly more. It is indeed an interest- 
ing fact that if you take into account our inevitable pensions 
you will discover that the cost in money of the Great War to 
the United States and Great Britain was about the same, 
approximately $10,000,000,000. 

“The assertion has been made that the United States refused 
to make these huge advances to the other Allies unless their 
repayment should be guaranteed by Great Britain. This is 
not the fact. Great Britain was never asked to guarantee. and 
never did guarantee the payment of a single dollar loaned by the 
United States for the use of any country other than Great 
Britain herself. we 

“Surely the asking of repayment of such a loan could not 
rightfully be regarded as the act of a Shylock demanding his 
pound of flesh. But I have heard it said that if Great Britain 
had not loaned to the Allies she need not have borrowed from 
the United States. Undoubtedly that is the fact, but is it not 
equally true that if we had not loaned £850,000,000 to England 
we would not have been obliged to borrow $4,000,000,000, which we 
still owe and which, of course, we must pay? That is what 
we did, what we had to do. 

“* An official statement of the British Government promulgated 
on August 1, last, contains the specific assertion that under the 
arrangement arrived at the United States insisted in substance 
if not in form that tho our allies were to spend the money, 
it was only on British seeurity that they were prepared to lend 
it. I can not and do not for a moment doubt that at some 
suitable time the British Government will with equal formality 
and no less explicitness remove the misapprehension created by 
this unfortunate allusion.” 


Several editors remind us that it is unusual for envoys, in 
after-dinner speeches, to make demands upon foreign Govern- 


ments. That, we are told, is left for the Secretary of State to 
arrange directly with the Foreign Minister of the country 
concerned. As we read in ex-Governor Cox’s Dayton 
News (Dem.): 


‘When a United States Ambassador speaks he is supposed to 
speak with authority, and when his position is challenged, as 
it has been in Harvey’s case, an international condition exists 
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which not only causes speculation but generally strains relation- 
ships between nations involved in the controversy. Harvey 
had no business to attempt to speak for the Administration or 
the American people relative to the war debt. It was not 
his business to promulgate theories or advance debatable 
questions.” 


But was the United States Ambassador to the Court of St. 
James’s acting upon instructions from Washington? The 
Democratic Charleston (S. C.) News and Courier, for one, does 


not believe he was. Says this Southern paper: 

“Tt is impossible to believe that Ambassador Harvey acted 
upon instructions from Washington. This is evidently a per- 
formance of his own, something that he planned all by himself 
and without consultation with his chiefs. The quiet ways of 
diplomacy are not to the liking of our Ambassador to Great 
Britain. They are deadly to personal publicity. 

‘‘The famous Balfour note was a mistake—that is recognized 
clearly in England, as well asin this country. But who, in either 
country, has been bothering about the Balfour note of late? 
Nobody, so far as the public knows. Friendly relations between 
the United States and England have not been disturbed by it 
in the slightest. On the contrary, the two nations have come 
closer together, and the difficult and tremendously important 
matter of arranging for the funding of the British debt has been 
taken care of. ‘There was no reason in the world why Ambas- 
sador Harvey, speaking at a formal dinner in England, should 
have made a demand upon the British Government for repudia- 
tion of the Balfour note.” 


On the other hand, another independent Democratic paper, 
the Cleveland Plain Dealer, is just as certain that Ambassador 
Harvey spoke with the knowledge, if not by the direction of the 
Administration, and that ‘‘he told the British people, and inci- 
dentally the world, some things that were good for them all to 
know.” ‘‘While Colonel Harvey may have been tactless, at 
the same time he told the truth,’’ avers the Democratic Memphis 
Commercial Appeal. ‘‘Far better an unusual speech which 
tells the truth than a conventional speech that blinks the 
facts,’ agrees the Baltimore American (Ind. Rep.). In the 
opinion of The Plain Dealer: 


“America does not intend to assume the réle of Shylock, or to 
submit to having the réle assigned her. We did not haggle over 
conditions when the money was loaned; we shall not haggle 
over terms for its repayment. 

“It might have been a good stroke of business to get Great 
Britain to indorse the notes of France, Belgium, Italy and the 
other borrowing Allies. It might have made the notes more 
negotiable. But the fact, as Ambassador Harvey says, is that 
no such indorsement was asked, and it is to the credit of this 
country that it was not. The better this is understood here and 
abroad the better it will be for a continuance of cordial relations 
among the nations concerned. . 

““World interests, social and economic, demand a continuance 
of cordial relations between the two English-speaking peoples— 
Empire and Republic. Americans as well-as Englishmen should 
keep well in mind the generous attitude taken when these 
international loans were made. It is poor policy now for any- 


one to try to read penny-pinching motives into an episode that — 


stands to the credit of the Government and people of this 
Republic.” 


“Tf the Balfour statement had remained unchallenged,’ 
thinks the New York Herald (Ind. Rep.), ‘‘it would have found 
its place in English history, even tho Secretary of the Trea- 
‘sury Mellon has categorically denied it.’ In the words of 
Secretary Mellon, ‘‘The statement that the United States 
Government virtually insisted upon a guaranty*by the British 
Government of amounts advanced to the other Allies is evi- 
dently based upon a misapprehension.’”’ Former Secretary 
of the Treasury McAdoo and his Assistant Secretary during the 
World War, it might be added, also have denied that loans 
to other Allies were made on the responsibility of Great Britain. 
“The world should not be deceived into thinking that we 
demanded British endorsement on the back of the Alhed 
notes,”’ explains the independent Democratic Boston Post. At 


parentage, was 42.8. The negro birth-rate was 52.8. 


the same time, thinks this paper, it is possible to understand 
Earl Balfour’s position— 


‘““What he meant to say was that when the United States 
entered the war he requested that we finance the Allies alone 
and relieve Great Britain from the burden of making any further 
loans to France, Italy, Belgium and Russia. If we had done 
this, he claims, Great Britain would not have had to borrow 
from us. Ina word, his point is that Britain borrowed from us 
only because she was lending to the other Allies, and that in- 
directly we were making the loans to these Allies, but with 
Great Britain for security. ; 

“This is quite a different story. The actual facts in the con- 
troversy are that we loaned the Allies—France, Belgium, Italy 
and Russia—some $5,000,000,000 without British security 
and without asking.for such security, while Balfour’s original 
statement clearly implied that we ‘insisted’ that Britain furnish 
the security.” 


OUR DECLINING BIRTH-RATE 


s6 TORK SHADES GRIM REAPER” is the caption the 
S cub headline writer is said to have put ona solemn report 
of birth and death statistics. Now comes a report that 
seems to show that the stork is weakening, and an editorial writer 
who bids us remember that America’s future depends upon the 
future birth-rate suggests that we spend a few minutes contem- 
plating the provisional Census figures recently issued by the 
Department of Commerce. These figures indicate to the 
Rochester Post-Express that “‘a change is going on that, while it 
may be temporary, and has not yet arrived at the stage when it 
might be called a menace, is nevertheless to the disadvantage of 
the United States.’’ For Secretary Hoover’s bureau tells us that 
during the first nine months of 1922 the birth-rate was lower 
than for the corresponding period of the year before. In the 
twenty-nine States and the District of Columbia compared, the 
birth-rate for the first nine months was 22.8 in 1922 against 
25.0 in 1921. The highest birth-rate for the nine months, 30 
per 1,000 inhabitants, is shown for North Carolina, and the 
lowest, 18.3 for the State of Washington. ‘ 
“What do these figures mean?” asks Frederick Boyd Stevenson 
in a Brooklyn Eagle article. According to Mr. Stevenson’s 


figures— 


‘‘On the basis of a birth-rate of 25 for every 1,000 population 
during a period of nine months, the population of this country 
will be increased in nine months by 2,750,000 and in one year by 
3,666,660. On the basis of a birth-rate of 22.8 the population 
will be increased in nine months by 2,508,000, and in one year 
by 3,343,728. Therefore, in comparison of the birth-rate of 


. 1921 with the birth-rate of 1922, this country has lost in popula- 


tion 322,932 in one year. 

““Tt does not require very much arithmetical skill to determine 
what the loss will be in the course of ten, twenty or fifty years 
from now, providing the decrease in birth-rate continues in the 
same ratio maintained in 1922. ‘ 

“The Census Bureau figures show that the death-rate in this 
country for the first nine months of 1922 was 11.7 against 11.6 
for the same period in 1921. This is a very small increase, but 
we should not forget that if the birth-rate continues to decrease— 
even if it keeps ahead of the death-rate—it means that the United 
States will not grow in population so rapidly as it would if a 
normal birth-rate prevailed, unless that growth be brought 
about by immigration. And a continual increased immigration, 
with an alien birth-rate in this country now dominating the native 
birth-rate by five to one and more, means that the native white 
stock of the United States of America will in time entirely vanish. 

“Just a few minutes more with the figures. : 

ion 1920—the latest year in which the data is available—the 
birth-rate per thousand among the alien white mothers in twenty- 
four of the leading States, listed under their countries of birth, 
was as follows: 

“Canada, including all races—47.3. Denmark, Norway, 
Sweden—39.4. England, Scotland, Wales, all races—38.2. 
Treland—41.5, Italy—160.0. Other foreign countries—85.2. 
The birth-rate among mothers born in this country, but of alien 
The 
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Indian birth-rate was 48.3. The Japanese birth-rate was 188.5. 


The Chinese birth-rate was 116.4. 
were 126.8. 

“The total birth-rate that year in this registrated area was 
28.7 per thousand. The lowest birth-rate for that year (1920) 
among the alien mothers was 39.4 (the Danes, Norwegians, and 
Swedes), and the highest was 188.5 (the Japanese), and the next 
highest was 160.0 (the Italian). 

““Now, what race brought down the total birth-rate to 23.7 
for that year? The native-born white race. 

“How long will it be before the original ancestral stock of this 
country gives way to the later racial stocks that now predom- 
inate in the birth-rate records? 

“The original thirteen colonies were overwhelmingly populated 
with the Nordic races. The New England colonists came from 
those counties of England where the blood was almost pure 
Anglian, Saxon, Norse, and Dane. In fact, during the Revo- 
lutionary War period New England was more Nordic than Old 
England, where pre-Nordie types prevailed. 

‘Other colonial elements were drawn from the Holland Dutch, 
who were Nordices, German groups, also Nordic and French 
Huguenots constituting the same racial element ‘in France. 
The Seoteh and the Irish who came here, altho they had been in 
Scotland and Ireland for 50 to 100 years, were of pure Scotch 
and English blood. These native races comprising the Nordic 
stock built up America and gave to it its backbone. Later on 
the pure Irish blood came to this country, rapidly amalgamated 
with the criginal stocks and formed an important and an ex- 
ceedingly useful part in the growth and prosperity of the United 
States. 

“This native Nordic stock stands the lowest in the birth-rate 
in this country. If this condition con inues it is only a question 
of time when the Nordic race will disappear from America, as it 
is slowly but surely disappearing from other parts of the world. 

““Are there remedies? Yes, there are. 

_ “To-day the old colonial stock comprises. nearly one-half of 
the population of this country. This is so in spite of the present 
decrease in the birth-rate, because our ancestors were very prolific 
in those early days. The Nordic birth-rates of 1776 and 1923 
will show wide variance. In 1776 the family groups were com- 
posed of six, seven, eight and more children. In 1923 it is con- 
sidered a pretty good birth-rate if there is one child in a family. 

“That one-half Nordic population must remain at its full 
strength. It can not remain at its full strength if it is outclassed 
in birth-rate by alien stocks, and it can not remain at its present 
strength of one-half the population if the immigration gates are 
thrown wide open to all who want to come to America.” 


Other colored birth-rates 


The Boston Transcript, on the other hand, is more optimistic. 
“The birth-rate is declining,’ admits this paper, ‘“‘but births 
eontinue to outnumber deaths two to one.’’ Continues The 
Transcript— 


“Add to the excess of births over deaths the immigration of 
some hundreds of thousands every year, and the steady increase 
~ of the country’s population is assured. One might well wish that 
the solid advantage to the country of such an increase were as 
well assured as the increase itself. 

“With respect to the States themselves, it is encouraging to find 
in the statistics the evidence that the regions of highest vitality 
are those which possess the most characteristically American 
population. Among the States the highest birth-rate is found 
in the Southern and border States of North Carolina, Virginia, 
Kentucky and South Carolina, tho States like New Jersey and 
Michigan swing quite high in the list. And while such Western 
States as Montana and Oregon have a rather low birth-rate, they 
compensate for this with a correspondingly low death-rate. The 
record of Massachusetts is not bad in this regard. The latest 
recorded birth-rate is 23.5 per thousand per year, and its latest 
recorded death-rate 12.2. New York’s record is an annual birth- 
rate of 22.7 and a death-rate of 12.3, which shows that vital 
conditions do: not vary greatly in the Eastern States. Nor is 
the story very different in an almost purely agricultural State 
like Kansas, where the latest recorded annual birth-rate is 23.3 
and the death-rate for the same period 10.2. 

‘“‘On the whole, the death-rate decreases less rapidly than the 
birth-rate. If the tendency holds, the deaths in this country 
will eventually balance the births, and if immigration should 
cease, the population would, under this tendency, first become 
stationary and then begin to-decline. But it will be a long time 
before this condition is reached, if it is ever reached. Nor is 
immigration to this country likely to cease within the life of any 
now living.” 


CANADA NOW A TREATY-MAKING POWER 


f CUBIT WAS ADDED to Canada’s national stature, 
A remarks one Canadian paper, when for the first 

time in her history Canada completed a treaty with 
a foreign nation without a representative of the London 
Foreign Office attaching his signature to the document. Harly 
in March Secretary Hughes for the United States and Ernest 
Lapointe, Canadian Minister of Marine and Fisheries, signed 
a treaty regulating halibut fishing in North Pacific waters. 
While this treaty is ‘‘not remarkable for either its subject or 
its provisions,’ remarks the Boston Herald, it is ‘‘altogether 
singular in its method of negotiation.”’ An Ottawa dispatch to 
the Chicago Tribune characterizes this direct treaty-making as 
“a step forward in the progress of Canada toward free and inde- 
pendent nationhood’; and Canada’s former Premier, Mr. 
Meighen, is quoted as fearing that Canadian independence in 
negotiating treaties will tend to ‘‘swing the orbit of the Dominion 


‘ out of the British Empire, and into that of another country.” 


Since the making of treaties is ‘‘a distinctly sovereign preroga- 
tive,’ remarks the Pittsburgh Gazette Times, this event is ‘‘ tanta- 
mount to an admission that the Dominion is sovereign in all 
matters that concern its people alone. It is further proof that 
‘Our Lady of the Snows’ is mistress in her own house.”’ ‘‘ America 
will welcome this advance in the status of its northern neighbor,”’ 
says the Milwaukee Journal, which points out that ‘““what has 
been granted Canada can not consistently be denied Australia, 
South Africa and New Zealand.” ‘‘It may well be,’’ adds this 
Wisconsin daily, ‘‘that the British Empire soon will be in fact 
as In name a commonwealth of nations; it may presently have 
a cabinet of premiers sitting in London.” 

Hailing this treaty-making incident as the first ‘‘step toward 
an important new relationship,”’ the Chicago Tribune urges that 
it be followed by the breaking down of economic barriers be- 
tween Canada and the United States; and it goes on to say: 


“The Canadians should not be frightened off, as they have 
been in the past—notably by the late Champ Clark—by intima- 
tions that we seek to use an economic alliance to force a political 
alliance upon them. That is not the idea. We can and should 
be business associates without marrying into the family.” 


Turning to the Canadian papers, we find the Montreal Gazette 
deploring the ‘‘sensational’’ interpretations that have been ap- 
pued to the fact that the fisheries treaty was signed for Canada 
only by the Canadian Minister of Fisheries. For Mr. Lapointe, 
remarks The Gazette, signed as a plenipotentiary for His Majesty 
the King. Therefore “‘the constitution has not been shaken, nor 
British connection endangered, nor any new departure in prin- 
ciple made by using one instead of two or more plenipotentiaries 
to sign a convention on behalf of the Sovereign.” And in the 
Toronto Globe we read: 


“The important point about the new treaty is that the 
form is in accordance with the fact. The signature of the 
British Ambassador would have been a mere formal act, be- 
cause the matter substantially concerns only Canada and the 
United States. This also is the basis for the argument that 
there should be a Canadian Ambassador at Washington. 
British relations with the United States are mainly Canadian 
relations, and, so far as this is the case, negotiations should be 
managed by a Canadian representative. 

“The reciprocity agreement, a far more important act than 
the fishery treaty, was made by Canadians. True, it was not a 
treaty in form, but an agreement as to legislation, but it was of 
far-reaching importance. It was even contended that :t con- 
flicted with British connection, yet it was left entirely to the 
decision of the Parliament and the people of Canada. 

“As a matter of law our Constitution is a collection of 
Imperial statutes. The Parliament of the United Kingdom could. 
alter it, and our Parliament could not. But we know that it 
would not be altered against our will or without our request, 
and that any request on our part, if our desire was clearly ex- 
prest, would be complied with.” 
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CALLING CONSULS FROM NEWCASTLE 


N THE BACKBITING indulged in by the two great 
| English-speaking Powers over the conduct of the American 
Consuls at Neweastle, England, our editors see matter for 
both humorous and serious comment. The whole world, declares 
the Albany Knickerbocker Press, is laughing at the ‘‘ paltry bicker- 
ing”’ revealed in the series of notes passing between our State 
Department, the British Foreign Office, the British Embassy at 
Washington, and the American Embassy in London. ‘The 
logical sequence of it all,’”’ we are told, ‘“‘would be a duel between 
Mr. Hughes and Lord Curzon.’”’ The New York World agrees 
that a vast deal of unnecessary fuss has been made about the 
Neweastle matter. But a trifling matter can lead to important 
consequences, the Des Moines Register reflects; “the real impor- 
tance of the incident is the suggestion it carries of the inci- 
dental things out of which international misunderstandings arise”’: 


‘Here are Britain and the United States, at this most critical 
time in the history of both; when their mutual endeavors are 
» needed as never before, coming to the ‘passing-the-lie’ point over 
- two Consuls whose whole duties even if faithfully performed would 
‘not amount to enough to warrant more than a friendly letter.” 


But a good many letters have been written—some rather 
sharply—about. the Newcastle Consulate, and what the head- 
lines call the ‘‘Neweastle Row” has even had its day in the 
House of Commons. Let us try to find what it was all about, as 
far as this may be gathered from the official correspondence 
printed from time to time in the press. Last July Fred S. Slater 
was Consul, and Russel M. Brooks was Vice-Consul, at the im- 
portant English seaport town of Neweastle-on-Tyne. On the 
18th the story begins with the private British announcement to 
Secretary Hughes that the ‘‘exequatur’’ of the Consul and the 
“recognition’’ of the Vice-Consul, would be withdrawn because 
the British Government was convinced that they had been acting 
improperly by using official pressure to divert passengers from 
British to American lines. As Secretary Hughes could find no 
substantiation of these charges through his own investigations, he 
refused to transfer the men quietly, and on August 18 the 

_ British Government withdrew their papers. This was followed 
by a long correspondence, in which the British cited precedents 
for the dismissal, and the American Government denied the 
bearing of such precedents on the case. Our Government 
reiterated its confidence in the conduct of Messrs. Slater and 
Brooks, and finally announced that the Neweastle Consulate 
would be permanently closed, and the lease of the property 
given up. On March 8 the matter came into the newspapers 
again when a member of the British House of Commons, repre- 
senting Neweastle, said the charges against Slater and Brooks 
were ‘“‘trumped up”’ on behalf of British shipping interests. 

Altho our Government had refused to consider a settlement 
based partly on the issuing of identical instructions to the 
Consular officers of the two countries, it did send out to its own 
Consuls on December 30 a circular instructing them to study 
conditions and collect information for the benefit of the American 
merchant marine, but ‘‘to confine their activities in behalf of 
steamship companies to investigating and reporting upon ship- 
ping matters, and answering satisfactorily any proper inquiry 
relating thereto which may be received.” 

While Secretary Hughes is thought by the Albany Knicker- 
bocker Press “‘to have given way to what looks very much like 
peevishness in the case of the Newcastle Consulate,” a number 
of our papers strongly support the Secretary of State. ‘‘Our 
Government has done right,”’ declares the Pittsburgh Chronicle- 
Telegraph, and the Philadelphia Record agrees. To the Louis- 
ville Courier-Journal it seems that Downing Street ‘‘saw red”’ 
and moved imprudently and hastily. This paper feels that the 
closing of the Consulate “will work greater hardship to British 
shipping than it will to the prestige of the American Consular 


8 

a 
service; that service is too well entrenched in world confidence 
to be weakened by incidents like this one.” The Baltimore Sun 
thinks that Mr. Hughes finally got Lord Curzon backed up into a 
diplomatic corner where he has nothing behind him but sheer 
obstinacy and official pride.” It concludes: 

“The dispute is more irritating than important, but it pre- 

sents an example of bureaucratic stupidity that is rather aston- 
ishing just at present when there is an effort on both sides to 
preserve and promote in large things the spirit of international 
comity and cooperation.” 


UTAB’S “NO SMOKING” SIGNS 


CORES OF “CIGARET BOOTLEGGERS” have been 
S arrested in Utah recently, where law enforcement officers 
have also begun to arrest men of high and low degree for 
smoking in publie places. Prior to March 9, when the Governor 
signed a new tobacco law, the sale of cigarets in Utah was pro- 
hibited, as was the smoking of tobaceo in any form in “‘any 
enclosed public place, except in extra rooms, compartments or 
coaches especially provided for smoking purposes.’’ The new 


_law somewhat liberalizes the old, permitting the sale of cigarets 


(except to minors) under a heavy license, and lessening the 
restrictions on smoking in public places by providing that 
instead of an “extra compartment” being required, a partition 
may divide the smoking and non-smoking sections of restau- 
rants. Even now, however, Utah’s anti-tobacco legislation is 
stringent enough to lend point and interest to the nation-wide 
discussion aroused when deputy sheriffs arrested four prominent 
citizens of Salt Lake City for lighting after-luncheon cigars in 
a restaurant. 

‘“‘The law is a ridiculous one,” in the opinion of the Salt Lake 
Telegram, which goes on to say that ‘‘A law of the nature of the. 
anti-smoking regulation does not have the support of the ma- 
jority of our people, and tends to drive people out of the State 
which they have helped to build.”” While this paper upholds the 
Sheriff for enforcing the law, even tho it is ‘‘ridiculous,”’ it points 
to the lack of public support as “‘the reason why certain members 
of the Salt Lake County Republican ticket pledged themselves 
in advance of the election to keep hands off the statute.’”’ Con- 
tinues this paper, which is published in the State’s capital: 


‘““To-day certain members of the Salt Lake County delegation 
are forced to choose between correcting and perpetuating a mis- 
take. They hold a divided allegiance. Either they must remain 
true to a pledge secretly given to a private interest or they must 
right themselves before the public. If they hold to the pledge, 
contrary to conviction, they betray the public which placed 
them in office and which is their only recognized superior. If they 
vote to consider the cigaret law on its merits, expunging from the 
statutes a law which is hypocritical, they break a private pledge 
made by their County chairman. They must choose between 
serving those who are entitled to service by the very nature of 
representative government and those who have compromised 
them in a political trade.” 


The situation, as set forth in a New York Times article, is this: 


‘Leading business and professional men in Utah declare that 
the anti-smoking law is making criminals out of the State’s 
most respectable citizens, that as a result of its operation publie 
officials have become hypocrites. 

‘“‘Numerous telegrams have arrived from convention secretaries 
and other officials, seeking to cancel dates for conventions 
scheduled to be held during the approaching summer. 

“The Mormon Church stands solidly back of the anti-tobacco 
law and its enforcement. 

“Since the arrest of Ernest Bamberger, National Republican 
Committeeman, Edgar L. Newhouse, a Director in the American 
Smelting and Refining Company, and A. N. McKay, General 
Manager of The Salt Lake Tribune, hotel dining-rooms and cafés 
have blossomed out in signs reading, ‘This Is a Public Smoking- 
Room.’ ‘Smoke All You Want to; Another Room Has Been 
Reserved for Non-Smokers,’ and so forth. - 

“One enterprising member of the Legislature has announced 
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WILL HE KEEP ON SHOOTING? 


that he may introduce a measure prohibiting the serving and 
eating of corned beef and cabbage in publie dining-rooms, inas- 
much as it constitutes an element as obnoxious to some as tobacco 
fumes.” 


“Tt is not a crime to smoke tobacco,” contends the San Fran- 
cisco Bulletin, and other widely read papers which editorially are 
against Utah’s anti-smoking law include the Washington Post, 
Boston Transcript, Cincinnati Times-Star, Wichita Eagle, 
Omaha World-Herald, Philadelphia Inquirer, Troy Times and the 
Richmond Times-Dispatch. ‘‘The country already is suffering 
from a very acute attack of indigestion as a result of more laws 
than either the legal fraternity or the public can assimilate,” 
asserts the Troy paper, while The World-Herald thinks— 


“Tt is a great error for Legislatures to think that they are the 
source of power capable of driving mankind to do what is right. 


Most individuals in America believe they have a right to a share - 


in determining their own personal conduct. Government has 
a mistaken notion when it presumes to do our thinking in every 
detail. Human hearts and minds are the driving force of a nation, 
not the Government. The Government is but the machinery. 
But it seems often as if the order is reversed.” 


_ ‘All over the United States there is a reign of restrictive legis- 


~ lation,” complains the San Francisco Bulletin; ‘‘the people of 


America are permitting themselves to be robbed of the freedom 
for which their forefathers fought and died.’”’ As the Boston 
Transcript sees the situation: 


“The mania for prohibitions in one form or another is a coun- 
try-wide disease. It is an affliction to which the busybodies of 
both sexes are particularly subject. The spread of this disease 
and the succumbing to it of our law-makers is the chief cause 
of lawlessness in this country to-day. An organized minority 
takes advantage of the indifference of the majority, and brow- 
beats spineless legislators into writing into law prohibitions that 
are in defiance of the will of the majority. The theory upon 
which this is done is that having browbeaten a Legislature into 
making the whim of an organized minority a legal club with 
which to tyrannize the unorganized majority, the busybodies 
afflicted with this mania for prohibition can call upon the.courts 
to force the majority to obey the law.” 


Nevertheless, maintains the Charleston (W. Va.) Mail, ‘‘as 
long as the anti-smoking law remains on the statute books it 
ought to be enforced, and enforced impartially.” This, too, is the 
opinion of the Springfield Union and the Columbus Ohio State 
Journal, which believes that ‘‘one law can not be treated with 
contempt without bringing other laws into disrepute.” As the 


—Brown in the Chicago Daily News. 


New York Sun says, in comparing Salt Lake City conditions with 
those in the metropolis: 


““The arrest of three prominent citizens in Salt Lake City for 
smoking in a restaurant strikes many in this part of the country’ 
as a strange invasion of personal liberty, yet the day before 
a dozen men were fined for smoking in a New York subway 
station, and they might have been likewise punished for smoking 
in an elevated train or street-car. The Utah law is an extension 
of these regulations. It apparently is based on similar grounds— 
the discomfort. caused to non-smokers when forced to go about in 
public rooms filled with tobacco fumes.” 


Another Salt Lake City paper, The Deseret News, published by 
the Mormon organization, is in favor of strict enforcement of 
the anti-smoking law, while it remains a law. The News, moreover, 
is willing to ‘“‘leave the issue squarely up to the people and their 
representatives in the law-making body. For, it avers: 


‘“There can be little, if any, doubt that a majority of the people 
of Utah favor regulation by law of certain phases of smoking. 
Men who want to smoke, may do so. Men and women who 
wish to avoid the contamination of smoke, should be permitted 
todo so. Under the law restaurant keepers can arrange to permit 
smoking in their places of business if they so desire. Those who 
wish to keep away from tobacco smoke need not and doubtless 
will not patronize their places of business. 

“The anti-cigaret law which is at present on the statute books 
of Utah should be as sacred to the people of this State as any 
other law that has been enacted by legitimate procedure and 
under constitutional authority. There are doubtless many who 
do not like this law, just as there are many who do not like other 
laws that have been written. They should be willing, however, 
if they are fair-minded and just, to leave the issue squarely up to 
the people and their authorized spokesmen and representatives 
in the law-making body. Any effort of compulsion or duress 
should be strongly resisted by the people themselves and by 
those who sit in the law-making body. 

“To many people tobacco smoke is not only offensive but 
absolutely injurious; particularly is it distasteful to them when 
it contaminates their food. Smokers have no more right to in- 
fringe upon the rights of others in this regard than they would 
have of disturbing the peace or molesting the property of their 
neighbors in other directions. Men who smoke are accustomed 
to regulation, in railroad cars and theaters, for example. In such 
places they do not hesitate to comply with the requirement that 
if they want to smoke they must go to the special compartment 
designed for this purpose. There is more reason for restrictions 
in a place where food is openly served than in many other places 
where smoking already is prohibited. The smoker’s personal 
rights are not taken from him. He may smoke in his home, on 
the street, or in his office—almost any place, infact, except those en- 
closed placesinto which the public comes and where health, sanita- 
tion and the general welfare demand that the air be not defiled.” 
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OUR COMING FOREST FAMINE 


OUSES, FURNITURE, NEWSPAPERS, -MAGA- 
ZINES, and books are made of wood or wood pulp, 
products of the forests which are disappearing at a 
rate that elarms those who know the facts. “What are we going 
to do about our forests?” is a question that the Newark News 
‘and many other ‘newspapers have asked since the Secretary of 
‘ Agriculture reminded us recently that a shortage in the timber 
supply is already felt, 
‘and that some plan of 
reforestation must be 
_worked out. A Senate 
committee is now con- 
_dueting an inquiry into 
‘the lumber industry, 
:to - cover” the entire 
;country,.and the Wash- | 
‘ington correspondents 
assure us that conserva- 
tion and reforestation 
will be taken up early. 
‘in the first session of the 
next Congress. Senator 
Pat Harrison, of Mis- 
sissippi, says in a New 
York Times-article that 
‘it is hardly possible to 
‘conceive of a more im- 
‘portant question than 
that of reforestation,” 
and that ‘‘no~ other 
civilized country. has 
done so little toward the 
conservation of its forests 
and the adoption of a 
comprehensive policy of 
reforestation as has our 
own.” In testifying be- 
fore the Senate 
tigating committee, we 
read in the same paper: 


inves- 


Photograph by U. S. Forestry Service, 


WHY OUR FORESTS ARE DISAPPEARING. 


‘Secretary Wallace 
said that of the original 
American timber supply, 
which was estimated at 
5,200,000,000,000 board 
feet, there remained to-day not more than1,600,000,000,000 board 
feet of second growth timber and stubble. The acreage cut per 
year is now ‘estimated at about 10,000,000. The annual loss 
by fire is millions of feet. There are 81,000,000 acres of barren 
lands where once stood great forests. 

““Under a proper conservation policy, he estimated that from 
25,000,000 to 30,000,000 cubic feet of timber could be added 
annually. The Secretary suggested an extension of the forest 
protection service so as to take in privately owned land as well 
as State owned forests, the encouragement of replanting by 

farmers and forest. owners generally, a tax system that would 
encourage the growing of trees, and cooperation along other 
lines between the Federal and State Governments.” 


In Sweden, for instance, the Government does not tax standing 
timber, and in this way owners are encouraged to conserve their 
forests. But in New Hampshire, notes the New York Herald, 
“forest land taxation is so heavy that owners of woodland are 
cashing in their standing timber of all sizes as rapidly as possible 
to escape tax burdens.” While it would be unfair to shift the 
tax burden to others by making woodland tax-free and taxing 

“wood only as it is cut, as in Sweden, a reduction of this tax is 
justified, thinks the Newark News, in the interest of reforestation 
“and conservation. 


Forest fires and wasteful methods of lumbering, as this photograph shows, are 
wiping out our timber supply. 


“There is little that is new in either of these ideas,” observes 
the New York Tribune, ‘‘but their restatement before a Senate 
Committee may help to awaken the country to the imperative 
need of prompt action.” As the Baltimore Sun observes: 


“Reforestation is no longer a sentimental or futuristic ques- 
tion; lumber and pulpwood prices have reached the point where 
reproductive forest management is merely a business propo- 
sition. Even with the best possible progress in replenishing our 
forest growth, it is evident that the various industries will be 
prest for supplies for the 
next half century.” 


“Timber conservation 
is a subject on which 
there is full agreement 
on all sides,’’ we dre told 
in the St. Paul Pioneer 
Press. Moreover— 


‘“No one has yet avisen 
to deny that the forests 
are in the process of ex- 
haustion, that this is an 
unfortunate state of 
affairs, and that a broad 
policy of conservation 
and reforestation should 
be adopted and realized. 
The public is told a score 
of times every year just 
what the situation is 
and, in general terms, 
what ought to be done, 
and the public nods ap- 
proval and then nothing 
is done, or, what is only 
slightly better, almost 
nothing. This disin- 
clination to embark on a 
program which may be 
immediately costly and 
remunerative only in 
the distant future does 
no credit to American 
statesmanship. 

“It is therefore to be 
hoped that the present 
investigation of the spe- 
cial Senate committee 
on reforestation in Wash- 
ington will produce for 
once and all a definite 
program down to. the 
most minute particulars, 
which can then become a guide to early legislative and adminis- 
trative action. It must be recognized that the Federal Gov- 
ernment can not do everything alone, but must have the 
cooperation of the States, municipalities, timber owners, and 
consumers of wood products.” 


America’s building construction program for this year is said 
to call for the expenditure of almost a billion dollars more than 
was actually expended last year. In the opinion of Senator 
Harrison, therefore— : 


“At the present rate and under the present policy it will be 
only a few years until the supply of timber in the United States 
will be exhausted and our home-builders and industries will be 
compelled to seek their supplies from either Siberia or South | 
America. 

“In 1909 the United States produced its entire newsprint 
supply, but to-day we have become dependent upon foreign 
sources for at least two-thirds of our newsprint or its raw mate- 
rials. Last year only about one-third of the American news- 
papers were printed upon the product of American forests. The 
need of print paper for magazines, periodicals, books and news- 
papers is increasing daily. Nevertheless, while the consumption 
of wood pulp is increasing, the production of wood pulp is de- 
creasing, and year by year the growing importations of wood 
pulp will become more necessary.” 
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ART VINDICATED BY ACTUALITY. 


Tur Lrrerary Dienst’s cover design for January 27 (on the reader's left) was criticized by many of our subscribers on the ground that it 
would be impossible for snow and ice to cling to a locomotive under full steam. A graphic answer to this contention is supplied by the 
accompanying photograph of the Empire State Express arriving in Syracuse on January 19, on its run from Buffalo to New York. We reproduce 


it from the New York Central Lines Magazine. 


Any further correspondence from the critics-will be read with interest. 


TOPICS IN BRIEF 


(An extension of this department appears weekly on the screen as “Fun from the Press”) 


Tue balance of power is a bank balance.—Tacoma Ledger. 


Tue story of crime’s decrease is not to be told in short sen- 
tences.— Washington Post. 


Tuprn’s no ‘tick’ for Germany in the new Watch on the 
Rhine.—Fairmont (W. Va.) Times. 


Kine Tor seems to have been at the right end of the income- 
tax collection.—Wall Street Journal. 


Way doesn’t France threaten Germany with prohibition un- 
less she pays up?—New York Tribune. 


You ean’t cover Americanism with a hood without knocking 
it into a cocked hat.—Roanoke World-News. 


Kine Tut-anKu-AMEN must have discovered by this time 
that he couldn’t take it with him.—New York Tribune. 


Evrorr wants Uncle Sam to come across and sit in confer- 
ences, but to come across, anyway.—Wall Street Journal. 


Times are so hard the United States bought only $7,618,388 
worth of diamonds from England last year—The Wichita 
Beacon. 


So far the French effort in the Ruhr seems to have done no 
more than transform pick handlers into panhandlers.—dA sso- 
ciated Editors. 


A ConnELLSVILLE (Pa.) distillery is to be turned into an orphan 
asylum. There is at least a hint of poetic justice in that.— 
Philadelphia Record. 


“Burorge awaits the return of her Prodigal Son, America.”’ 
But when he returns it will be up to the Prodigal to provide the 
fatted calf—Boston Transcript. 


Lenin keeps talking about a world revolution as if it were a 
new idea; but the world has been making one a day ever since we 
can remember.—A merican Lumberman. 


Tur Boston Transcript says the Pennsylvania coal strikes last 
year caused loss of $208,000,000 in wages. Yep.. Wages of the 
consumer, this winter.—Louwisville Courier-Journal. 


Von Tirpitz wants to forgive England despite her ‘“bar- 
barous methods” of warfare. We now can expect the Turk 
to forgive the Armenian in the same fashion.—New York Tribune. 


Tur red fades when next to the long green.— Washington Post. 


For Bonar Law, the by-elections seem to be serving as by-by 
elections.—Boston Transcript. : 


Tur Ruhr basin is proving that it ean hold a great lot of hot 
water.—Chicago Journal of Commerce. 


A PHILANTHROPIST is a twan who takes it from one set of people 
and gives it to another.—Evereté Herald. 


For the next sixty years the American flag is going to look to 
us like the $tars and $tripes——London Opinion. 


Tr half of the world does not know how the other half lives, it 
is not because it isn’t trying to find out.—Canton News. 


GrRMAN monarchists are calling for a new Bismarck—the old 
mark is no longer doing the Biz.— Norfolk Virginian-Pilot. 


Tur reason landlords are richer than renters is because they 
pay for a house one time and then quit.—Walla Walla Bulletin. 


Heapiine says: ‘Jury Gives Nurse $20,000 for a Kiss.” 
Well, it is worth that to kiss some juries we've seen.—New York 
American. 


Mr. Harprne is right about the World Court, but it is useless 
for him to look for the Democratic nomination in 1924.— 
Philadelphia Record. 


Tur-ANKH-AMEN isn’t the first defunet monarch whose open 
tomb has become a source of riches. There is John Barleycorn. 
—Norfolk Virginian-Pilot. 


Ercaut million more Russians are said to be facing starvation. 
Lenin seems to be a grand frost as chairman of the committee 
on refreshments.—Detroit News. 


Henry Forp says the distribution of the world’s wealth is 
all wrong. What’s the matter, doesn’t he want Unele John 
Rockefeller to have any?—Toledo Blade. 


Owr1nea to the interest attaching to the explorations in Egypt, 
fashions will follow Egyptian lines. As Omar said, ‘‘ Yesterday 
this day’s madness did prepare.’’—Tacoma Ledger. 


RocKEFELLER support has been withdrawn from the Anti- 
Saloon League. The family seems at last to have come to the 
conclusion that oil and water do not mix.—New York Tribune. 


A RISING TIDE OF JAPANESE RESENTMENT 


GREAT WAVE OF 
RESENTMENT is 
sweeping through the 

mind of Japan, we are told, 
because of the increasing dis- 
crimination against the Japa- 
nese as immigrants, particu- 
larly in Australia and the 
United States. Altho many 
may lull themselves with the 
belief that the whole question 
of Japanese immigration into 
the United States has been 
settled by the so-called gentle- 
men’s agreement between To- 
kyo and Washington, a survey 
of the Japanese press makes it 
apparent that this is not true. 
No problem confronting Japan 
equals in complexity the ques- 
tion of Japanese emigration to 
America, it is declared, and 
the ominous part of the situa- 
tion is that there is no prospect 
of a satisfactory solution in 
sight. What ds worse, the 
whole troublesome matter 
comes up again, it is pointed 
out, because of the proposal 
to tighten America’s restric- 
tive immigration law by cut- 
ting almost in half the total 
number of aliens now admitted 
to the United States and to 
exclude Japanese, Chinese and 
low-caste Hindus. While this 
bill failed to pass the last 
session of Congress the Tokyo 
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Yomiuriremarks that it should 

receive the closest attention of the Japanese Government in 
order that it “ean be ready with good plans to meet all 
emergencies.”’ This daily goes on to say: 


“It is of paramount importance to know why Japanese im- 
migrants are so strongly rejected in America. We have often 
heard it said that the chief causes are racial antagonism and the 
difficulty for the Japanese to become assimilated, but, curiously 
enough, no Japanese has ever seriously pointed to the lack of 
training among Japanese immigrants to act as an organized 
body. American laborers form among themselves labor unions, 
through which they have bettered their conditions. On the 
contrary, Japanese immigrants working in America have no 
knowledge of such unions or their movements, and have hitherto 
stood absolutely aloof from the labor movement in that country. 
They do not mind working long hours for low wages. For this 
they are liked by American capitalists but hated by American 
laborers. This general dislike of Japanese immigrants by Ameri- 
can labor is naturally exploited by political aspirants in that 
country, with the result that anti-Japanism, which was originall y 
purely economic in nature, has become political. 

“The way to settle the Japanese immigration question suc- 
cessfully is for the Japanese immigrants to emerge from their 
aloofness from American labor and cooperate in full apprecia- 
tion of the new labor movements (which are by no means new 
in America). This, however, is not easy for Japanese immi- 


JAPAN’S NEW AMBASSADOR AT WASHINGTON. 


His Excellency, Masanao Hanihara, upon whom Japanese editors 
count to make a supreme effort to unravel Japan’s immigration snarl, 


grants. Nor is it liked by the 
Japaneseauthorities. Whether 
it is liked by the Japanese 
authorities or not, it is essential 
that Japanese immigrants 
should have full sympathy 
with the labor movement in 
the country of their adoption, — 
if they desire to subsist in the — 
world labor market. They are 

condemned. as unassimilable 
because they sadly lack knowl- 

edge in this respect.” 


If this serious defect of 
Japanese emigrants can not 
be remedied, the Yomiuri tells 
us, there is no alternative but 
to “give up altogether the 
idea of sending Japanese emi- 
grants to North America.”’ The 
only field then left for the 
Japanese in the Western 
Hemisphere is South America, 
and it points out that: 


“In South America also 
there are many things Japa- 
nese immigrants ought to bear 
constantly in mind in order 
to live in harmony with the 
natives. In this connection we 
believe that the proposed ex- 
changes of diplomatic repre- 
sentatives between Japan and 
the Vatican tends to make 
things easy for the Japanese 
immigrants in South America. 
We, therefore, greatly regret 
that both the Seiyukai and the 
Kenseikai, being influenced 
by the Buddhists’ movement 
against the proposal, are show- 
ing an inclination to oppose it. 

“In the event of Japanese 
immigrants into America being 
legally barred, it is more than probable that the surplus popula- 
tion of Japan will find a vigorous outlet in Manchuria and 
Mongolia. This fact, we hope, the Japanese authorities will 
fully recommend to the attention of the Washington Govern- 
ment so that an understanding may be established in this regard.” 


In the view of the Tokyo Nichi Nichi it is deplorable that 
while both the American and the Japanese Governments are 
trying to improve their mutual relations, ‘‘anti-Japanese Con- 
gressmen.”’ assiduously labor to neutralize the efforts of the two 
countries, and it adds: 


“Tt is undeniable that Japanese-American relations have been 
improved since the Washington Conference. The conference 
removed American misgivings regarding Japan, which would 
not have been dispelled otherwise. But the Japanese-American 
understanding, which the Washington Conference was the chief 
medium of establishing, is mainly in regard to naval disarma- 
ment. The anti-Japanese movements in America show no 
signs of subsiding. There are even indications that they are 
growing. 

“It is undeniable that the judgment given by the American 
Supreme Court some time ago against granting the naturaliza- 
tion right to Japanese has given encouragement to anti-J apanism 
in America, We have no desire to enter into the justice or in- 
Justice of the judgment here; we simply note that that judgment 


i al 


_American relations.” 


has placed the Japanese in America in a more disadvantageous 
position. In any ease, the fact has been legally established that 
Japanese can not become naturalized in America, and therefore 
it follows that ‘aliens who are ineligible to naturalization’ 
mentioned in the bill under review are inclusive of Japanese. 
In order that the Japanese may secure in America the same treat- 
ment as is extended to white peoples, in these circumstances, the 
Japanese Government must see that some special agreement is 
reached with the American Government, and that it be inserted 
in the treaty between the two 

countries.”’ ‘ 


If something of this nature 
is not forthcoming, the Nichi 
Nichi continues, Japan and 
the Japanese will be ‘“‘sub- 
jected to inconveniences of all 
sorts by anti-Japanese in 
America.”’ It makes no claim 
for specially favorable treat-_ 
ment of the Japanese in 
America, and declares that: 


“All we desire is that the 
Japanese be treated in the 
same way as white peoples. We 
believe that the actual power 
and eivilization of Japan, not 
inferior to those of Western 
countries, entitle her to make 
this claim. It is regrettable that 
America, who speaks so glibly 
of the open door, should dis- 
criminate in treatment on no 
stronger ground than that they 
belong to different races. We 
have no desire to continue 
wrangles on that eternal im- 
migration question, but we can 
not submit meekty to treatment 
which is manifestly unreason- 
able. The Japanese Govern- 
ment may accept the situation, 
but the Japanese nation will 
not. We desire that in nego- 
tiating a revision of the Japa- 
nese-American treaty of com- 
merce and navigation with the 
American Government it will 
see to it that everything be set 
right. We sincerely deplore 
the present situation at a time 
when there is so much talk of 
the improvement of Japanese- 
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While there may be no urgent 
need for the American Government to open negotiations to clear 
up the situation, remarks the Tokyo Chugai Shogyo, it is im- 
perative from Japan’s point of view that action be taken with 
the American Government ‘‘on the expiration of the term of 
the Japanese-American treaty of commerce and navigation which 


is now in force, or even before that date.’’ This daily proceeds: 


“4 revision of this treaty is a question which calls for the first 


attention of Mr. Hanihara, the new Japanese Ambassador to 


the United States. It augurs well for a successful revision of the 
treaty that Mr. Charles Beecher Warren who, during his stay 
in this country for a year as American Ambassador, has acquired 
an intimate knowledge of Japan, is going home, for it is fully to 
be expected that the information he will give to the American 
authorities and people concerning Japan will go a long way to 
remove many misunderstandings. The treaty of commerce and 
navigation now in operation was concluded by Count Uchida, as 
Japanese Ambassador to the United States, in negotiation with 
Mr. Knox, the American Secretary of State at the time, in 1911. 
A careful study of its provisions reveals many defects. For in- 
stance, altho it is provided that nationals of either party can 
live and own land in the other country for commercial purposes, 
no provisions are made for owning land for agricultural purposes. 
In short, altho the Japanese are guaranteed the same treat- 


THE AMERICAN IN THE CASE. 


Our recent Ambassador to Japan, Charles Beecher Warren, who is 
described in Japan as qualified to speak to us about Japanese emi- 
gration, because of his intimate knowledge of Japan and the Japanese. 
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ment as other nationals in commercial and industry, no treaty 
guaranties whatever are given them in regard to agriculture. 
This defect left the way open for all sorts of hostile actions by the 
Americans -on the Pacific Slope against the Japanese, with the 
result that Japanese agricultural interests in that country have 
been undermined.” 


Anti-Japanese sentiment in the United States has been de- 
liberately used by American politicians and some 
American journals for purposes 
of self-exploitation, itis charged 
by this Tokyo newspaper, 
which nevertheless confesses 
that if Count Uchida, who 
negotiated the treaty on be- 
half of the Japanese Govern- 
ment, had been ‘‘possest of 
greater foresight and _ perspi- 
cacity the treaty would have 
been more nearly perfect, and 
would have prevented the 
present sorry situation.” We 
read then: 


some 


“Hiven after this treaty was 
concluded there have been 
many occasions which might 
have been utilized by the 
Japanese diplomatic authori- 
ties for securing for the Japa- 
nese the right of naturalization 
in America. Unfortunately all 
these opportunities have been 
lost. Itis no exaggeration, in 
these circumstances, to say 
that Japan’s diplomacy toward 
America is a sevies of blunders. 
There is, however, no crying 
over spilt milk. We can now 
only express the hope that the 
new Japanese Ambassador to 
the United States will bear 
these facts in mind, lest he 
should repeat the blunders of 
his predecessors in negotiations 
with the Washington Govern- 
ment. Japanese-American re- 
lations centering’ on the anti- 
Japanese problem ean not be 
treated lightly. The whole 
matter is so important that its 
settlement will have a far- 
reaching effect on the peace of 
the world. Genuine friendship 
between Japan and America 
would contribute greatly to the peace of the world. Such being 
the case, we earnestly desire that the authorities of both 
countries will sincerely seek a satisfactory settlement.” 


Altho the Japanese Government tells the people that Ameri- 
can sentiment toward Japan has been much friendlier since the 
Washington Conference, the Tokyo Hochi notes with chagrin 
that ‘‘anti-Japanese movements in America continue as vigor- 
ously as ever,” and, while formerly ‘‘confined to the States 
bordering on the Pacific, have gradually spread to other Western 
States,’’ and it adds: 


“The Japanese naturalization question, which has been out- 
standing for many years, has been settled against the Japanese, 
the American Supreme Court, in giving the final decision last 
November, denying the right to the Japanese. 

“The new Immigration Limitation Bill, which was recently 
approved by the Immigration Committee of the House of 
Representatives, we must also say aims chiefly at the exclusion 
of Japanese immigrants... . 

“The fact that such legislation is actually contemplated, in 
defiance of Japan’s faithful observance of the gentlemen’s 
agreement, without first consulting this country is intolerable 
from the standpoint of national dignity.” 


BRITAIN’S EGYPTIAN PERIL 


O SOLUTION OF THE EGYPTIAN QUESTION is 
AR possible until military control is replaced by diplomatic, 
bluntly declares Ben Spoor, the Labor M. P., who, 
according to London dispatches, is investigating the situation 
in Cairo. Naturally he sees things with the eye of a Labor 
Member of Parliament, but his report, according to other 


A CANADIAN THRUST. 


“A nice way for Egypt to prove its capability for self-government.” 
—The Daily Star (Montreal). 


observers, is eredible enough to be alarming. His words of 
warning were sent in a telegram to the British capital, from 
' which we quote further: 

f 


“Unless checked by public opinion in England, disastrous 
conditions will be created. Egypt’s best men are imprisoned 
and the British Administration is losing public respect. Re- 
patriation of Zaghloul Pasha and his colleagues must be 
the first step. The settlement should reserve the subject 
of the draft of an Anglo-Egyptian treaty for negotiations. 
All in Egypt want peace and now is the time it can be 
secured.”’ 


An extensive account of the state of things in Egypt is for- 
warded by the Cairo correspondent of the Manchester Guardian, 
who relates that altho the Nessim Cabinet came into office a 
little more than two months ago, its doom has been apparent for 
some time. It has felt insecurity from the start, according to 
this informant, as may be guessed from the fact that it published 
no program and issued no declaration of policy to redeem the 
promises it had made to secure the support of the Wafd or 
Nationalist party. These promises, we are told, concerned the 
release and return of the Nationalist exiled leader Zaghloul 
Pasha, and other exiles and political prisoners, as well as the 
lifting of martial law. This correspondent thinks that the 
British have got to realize that there must be dual control in 
Egypt, for while on the one hand the reality of the Declaration 
of Independence which Britain gave Egypt in February, 1922, 
has yet to be confirmed, on the other hand it is impossible to 
lose sight of the British position in the Egypt of the future, 
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which will depend entirely upon the agreement to be reached 
on the reserved points, namély, the Sudan, the Suez Canal, the 
protection of foreign interests and the Army of Occupation. 


We read then: 


‘‘An absolutely independent and sovereign State of Egypt is 
not yet to be. The British Government has already gone very 
far in proclaiming the independence of Egypt and in abolishing 
the Protectorate without any guaranties on these reserved 
points, which fundamentally affect British interests. The only 
hold that Great Britain has over Egypt is martial law, and it is 
a great pity that we should be found at this moment with that 
weapon in our hands, because there are the gravest possible 
doubts as to the legality of the control of a friendly country like 
Egypt by martial law.” 


The time has come, in the view of this correspondent, and 
the opportunity is offered, to constitute a really representative 
Egyptian Ministry. This cabinet should proclaim the constitu- 
tion, which has been hanging fire for some time, and should 
seriously set to work to reach an agreement on the reserve > 
points, and this informant adds: 


“We tried the experiment of excluding Zaghloul from a Cabinet 
which had our confidence: I refer to the Sarwat Ministry. The 
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EGYPT AS SEEN FROM AUSTRIA. 
Tue Eeyrrian: 
too independent.”’ 


“T wonder what would happen to me if I got 
—Die Muskete (Vienna). 


experiment has been tried of setting up a Ministry with Zaghlou- 
list support, but which could give no satisfaction to immediate 
Zaghloulist demands. This was the Nessim Ministry. Both 
experiments have failed, and it is really difficult to see how any 
step forward can be made unless a Cabinet be set up which has 
the confidence of the Residency, the support of the Zaghloulists, 
and the possibility of giving satisfaction to their pressing de- 
mands, which are the return of Zaghloul Pasha and his friends, 


ae release of the political prisoners, and the abolition of martial 
aw.” 


fl 
= 


goes on to say: 
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CRYSTALLIZING ANGLO-SAXONDOM 


HE TIES THAT BIND the English-speaking peoples 
of the world are being drawn tighter, some think, 
because of the divergence between England and France, 
which has been caused by the occupation of the Ruhr. But others 


_ point out that there are two sections of opinion in England on 


the Ruhr question, and that the one ranking itself on the side 
of France is by no means weak or uninfluential. Yet the fact 
remains that in some English newspapers and especially in jour- 
nals published in the Dominions there are increasing evidences 
of a consciousness that the tide in the affairs of men is sweeping 


‘the English-speaking nations closer together than ever before. 


In South Africa the Durban Natal Mercury remarks that “when 


_ we ean regard it as common ground that the schism 


in Anglo-Saxondom which began with the American 
War of Independence is as much a matter of ancient 
history as the protracted contest between York and 
Laneaster at the close of the Middle Ages, we shall 
have advanced the clock of the world’s progress 
as much as the World War put it back.’’ This daily 


“The War of Independence which clove the 
English-speaking world into two completely separate 
political bodies was merely a family quarrel. How 
shallow. were the roots of the quarrel and. how 
strongly the family tie persisted, the unfortified 
boundary between the United States and Canada 
has: testified for a hundred years and more. Yet 
some Englishmen, many Americans, and nearly all 
foreigners haye insisted on talking and writing as 
if that ancient domestic squabble over the methods 
of adapting British institutions to the governance 
of widely separated lands had resulted in the devel- 
opment of two nations as radically alien to one 
another as, say, the French and the Japanese, or the 
Finnish and the Italian.” 


Not only the common interests which have 
emerged during and since the World War, says 
this Durban newspaper, but also domestic devel- 
opments in the United States have helped to break 
down this tradition among Americans, and it goes 
on. to explain: 

‘‘When a citizen of the United States speaks of 100 per cent. 
Americanism, the content of the phrase in his mind coincides 
not indeed completely, but very largely, with that which would 
be implied if an Englishman spoke of 100 per cent. Anglo- 


Saxonism. When American writers and speakers. declaim 
against the immigration of certain non-Kuropean races on the 


~ ground that the members of those races are ‘unassimilable’ in 


the American community, or when they express doubts as to 
whether the members of some races ordinarily regarded as 
Furopean can be regarded as sufficiently ‘assimilable’ to justify 
permitting their unrestricted immigration, they are thinking of 
those races and feeling toward them precisely as many persons 
in Canada, Australia, and South Africa think of them and feel 
toward them, and. precisely as Englishmen would if there were 
any danger of England being flooded with immigration of such 
a character.” 


Americans and English have developed their individual ways 
and characteristics as any two branches of a race are bound to 
do when they are separated by thousands of leagues, we are 


‘further advised, but ‘‘seratch a Cockney, a Canadian, a 100 


per cent. American, an Australian and an English-speaking 
South African, and you will find the same blood coursing through 
their veins.”” Then it is asserted that: 


“The things that they have in common greatly overshadow 
the things that separate them. Indeed it is doubtful whether 


the average American differs from the average Yorkshire man . 


or Warwickshire man one whit more radically than does the 
average Australian of the third generation. For obvious reasons 
the divergences which began with the War of Independence have 
bulked more largely in the American outlook than in the 


English; but on both sides of the Atlantic there have always been 
men who recognized the thinness of the line separating the 
essential characters and the destinies of the two peoples.”’ 

In Canada the Toronto Mail and Empire is imprest by the 
friendly tone of the leading newspapers of the United States 
when they speak of ‘‘things Canadian.’’ This is very different 
from the custom of a generation ago, it is recalled, when “such 
of the leading American newspapers as did not ignore us, at 
best patronized us, commonly belittled us, and sometimes in- 
sulted us on the score of our British connection.”” But— 

“Between now and then time and events have made great 
changes on both sides of the border. To the sense of power 


with which the American mind was then preoccupied there has 
been added a sense of the responsibility that is attached to 
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AN ENGLISH SUGGESTION. 


“Now that we have settled our little business in a friendly way, don’t you think that 
we two together might try to straighten out the tangle in Europe?” 


—The Weekly Westminster Gazette (London). 


power. Uncle Sam was a greener giant then than he is now. 
He has left behind him much of the crudeness and the rudeness, 
and the grudge that still marked his manners toward this coun- 
try in the last quarter of the last century: He has grown in 
mind as well as in body. His newspaper press is in the front 
line of progress. Some of his politicians and some of his news- 
papers still deem it to their advantage to make party capital 
of hatred to Britain and the British Empire, and it is not to be 
denied that at election time the competition to win the votes 
of the Irish and German schemers against Britain is so keen 
as to silence expressions of good-will toward the Mother Coun- 


” 


try. Canada has also advanced. . . .’ 


Prompt and practical joint action by the United States and 
Great Britain is what the Toronto Globe would like to see, in 
order that the Kuropean tangle may be straightened out. This 
daily admits all that is said by American and by British jour- 
nalists about Anglo-Saxon solidarity, but it asks: 


“Must the United States wait until the ‘terrifie smash’ in 
Europe before intervening? The vacant seat is there at Great 
Britain’s side. Great Britain implores the United States to 
take it and join in trying to forestall the ‘terrible accounting.’ 
Never before have there been so few impediments to complete 
cooperation. The animosity to Great Britain aroused in the 
North by the supposed friendliness of the British official classes 
for the South during the Civil War has evaporated, just as 
the passions of the war themselves have melted in the spirit of 
national unity. The old Anglophobia is not wholly extinct, but 
it is a dwindling force in public life. Reproaching the few eritics 
of the British debt refunding agreement, United States Senator 
John Sharp Williams of Mississippi said the other day: ‘There 
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is one diversion of the American politicians well known to the 
current history of the United States for the last forty years 
which used to be very popular, but which, thank God, is ceasing 
to be quite so popular now as it formerly was.’ The moment is 


‘propitious for an Anglo-American Entente to grapple with the 


problems of Europe which Europe can not or will not solve, and 
which must be settled in the economic, political and moral in- 
terest of the whole world.” 


SECESSION TALK IN CANADA 


UMORS OF GRIEVANCES Western Canada _ holds 
R against Eastern Canada, and with them whispers of a 
secession movement by the West, are not taken very 
seriously by some Canadian journals, which admit, however, 
that they may be noted with too much credence in other parts 
of the world. Therefore, the 
Winnipeg Manitoba Free Press 
accentuates its opinion that 
the ‘‘so-called movement for 
secession in Western Canada”’ 
is not serious, and attributes 
it to the fact that a few mis- 
guided people want to make 
a wild gesture and seare the 
East into being more respect- 
ful to the demands of Western 
Canada. The Montreal Siar 
solemnly issues warning to “a 
few fretful people in the West”’ 
that in their secession project 
they are “starting upon a 
journey which ean only end 
in humiliation and defeat,” 
and it continues: 


“This they will probably 
realize even before they have 
reached the first turning. A 
year ago a Western journal 
opened its columns to corres- ‘iy \ 
argue in favor of this dubious 
project. The response was so 
infinitely discouraging to its 
advocates that the debate was 
closed almost before the se- 
cessionists could get a hearing. 
It is doubtful if those who are 
now behind the project will 
have any better fortune. If 
such a battle should have to 
be fought, the East will not 
need to engage in the combat. 
The West summarily ended the movement a year ago and it 
will do so again.” 


UNCLE SAM; 


down as it is?” 


In the view of The Star it is idle to suggest that the West 
has any substantial grievances ‘‘against older Canada,” be- 
cause if the East has too many railways, the West must take a 
full share of the responsibility for over-construction, and if 
freight rates are high, they affect the East as well as the West, 
and they affect the United States just as they affect Canada. 
Politically speaking this daily states that if the Progressives had 
earried Canada in the last general election, it is certain that 
the bulk of the Hastern people would have accepted the verdict 
with philosophy and good temper and would have cooperated 
with a Progressive administration as heartily as with a Govern- 
ment under Liberal or Conservative leaders. So all in all this 
Montreal newspaper is confident that: 


‘Not only are Hastern people unconvinced that there is any 
real feeling in the West for secession, but they know that they 
would grossly offend the Western people if they became alarmed 
over the few voices which profess a desire for separation. The 


A POLISH VIEW OF THE GOLD KING. 


“Why don’t you quit worrying me about taking 
any more of Europe on my hands? 


East realized long ago that it has no monopoly of Canadian 
patriotism. It has realized also that the West has an equal 
partnership in the Confederation and that loyalty to Canada 
is not necessarily exprest in terms of Eastern preferences or 
Eastern interests. These are days that try men’s souls in all 
countries. We could not hope to leave the war behind us and 
carry its obligations into the future without a season of unrest, 
of apprehension and of pessimism. But the pessimist never 
achieves an ultimate victory or for long destroys the hope which 
springs eternal in the breasts of mankind and springs never so 
buoyantly and aggressively as among the virile people of Western 
Canada. 

‘‘We have a great debt, a heavy railway burden and a costly 
Government system, but if we are wise, energetic and confident 
and give ourselves to the problem of immigration as we have set 
ourselves to other great national problems in the past and make 
our railway systems intelligent and aggressive agencies of devel- 
opment we can fulfil Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s prophecy that the 
Twentieth Century belongs to 
Canada. But we can not 
achieve this destiny if section 
wars against section, if the 
East distrusts the West or the 
West quarrels with the Kast, if 
Ontario suspects Quebee and 
Quebee will not march with 
Ontario, if the Atlantic Prov- 
inces are neglected or British 
Columbia overlooked, and if 
pessimists destroy the spirit 
and unity of the Common- 
wealth.” 


Looking at the matter from 
a business standpoint the To- 
ronto Globe concedes that *‘ per- 
haps the Western case is not 
thoroughly understood here, 
and that Eastern people, like 
Western people, naturally 
think first of their own affairs.”’ 
Yet it assures us that 
“Western visitors usually ob- 
tain a fair and sympathetic 
hearing when they present 
their case here.’’ Then it 
refers to the friendly attitude 
of the House of Commons in 
discussing a loan of $5,000,000 
for better terminal facilities 
at Vancouver. This proposal, 
it tells us, is part of a move- 
ment for causing an increasing 
proportion of Western grain 
to go West to the Pacific and 
the Panama Canal instead of taking the Eastern route, and 
The Globe proceeds: 
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Don’t you see I am loaded 


—Mfucha (Warsaw). 


“Tt might be regarded as conflicting with Eastern interests, 
but no sectional jealousy was displayed in the debate. A 
Quebec Minister moved the resolution and it was warmly sup- 
ported by Mr. Hocken of Toronto. There was an attempt to 
arouse Hastern jealousy over the restoration of the Crow’s 
Nest Pass rates, but we do not see evidence of any general 
response to this sectional appeal. 

“The West has every opportunity to present its case in Parlia- 
ment. Most of the Western members in the House of Com- 
mons were elected without reference to old party lines, as 
distinctively Western representatives, to voice Western senti- 
ment and especially the sentiment of the farmers. It is their 
function to inform the House as to Western needs and demands.” 


Representative members of the Vancouver Board of Trade 
lately returned from Ottawa, are quoted by the Vancouver 
Sun as saying that “the eyes of the East are on the West as 
never before,” that “everywhere one goes there is talk of the 
West” and that “the newspapers of the East have given 
wide publicity to the Western case.’’ 


INVENTION 


THE ATOM AS A MINIATURE SOLAR SYSTEM 


HE ATOM—THE ‘UNCUTTABLE,” so named by 

the Greeks as the supposed ultimate particle—has now 

been cut up into very small bits indeed, Scientists look 
upon it as a miniature solar system, with its nucleus sun and 
its planetary electrons, relatively as far distant as Uranus or 
Neptune is from our central luminary, a conception that will 
suggest to poets that each particle of the atom may be a little 
_ world with its people and wars, or conversely, that our solar 
system may be itself only a tiny atom in some huge cosmogony 
beyond our imagining. How 
this conception of the atom 
has given rise to the greater 
‘one of the possible liberation 
of the internal energy of these 
systems, driving a huge steam- 
ship aeross the Atlantie with a 
pint of water or perhaps dis- 
sipating the earth itself into 
space with one great explosion, 
is told in Natwre (London), 
by Dr. F. W. Aston, a Fellow 
of the Royal Society. That 
matter is discontinuous, Dr. 
Aston reminds us, is now an 
accepted fact, altho by no 
means obvious to the senses. 
The surfaces of clean liquids, 
even under the most powerful 
microscope, appear perfectly 
smooth, and continuous. The 
merest trace of a soluble dye 
will color millions of times its 
volume of water. It is not 
surprizing, therefore, that 
many have believed matter to 
be continuous and _ infinitely 
divisible. He goes on: 
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enough to be weighed. 


“ . the cube is too small to be seen. 
“The upholders of this view 


said that if you took a piece 
of material, lead, for example, 
and went on cutting it into 
smaller and smaller fragments 
with a sufficiently sharp knife, : 

you could go on indefinitely. The opposing school argues that 
at some stage in the operations either the act of section would 
become impossible, or the result would be lead no longer. 

“The aceuracy of modern knowledge is such that we can carry 
out, indirectly at least, the experiment right up to the stage when 
the second school is proved correct. For convenience, we will 
start with a standard decimeter cube of lead, and the operation 
of section will consist of three cuts at right angles dividing the 
original cube into eight similar bodies. Diminution in the series 
is very rapid and the result of the ninth operation is a quantity 
of lead just weighable on the ordinary chemical balance. The 

last operation possible, without breaking up the lead atom, is 
the twenty-eighth. The twenty-sixth cube contains 64 atoms, 
the size, distance apart, and general arrangement of which can 
be represented with considerable accuracy, thanks to the exact 
knowledge derived from research on X-rays and specific heats. 

‘Just as any vivid notion of the size of the cubes passes out 
of our power at about the twelfth—the limiting size of a dark 
object visible to the unaided eye—so when one considers the 
figures expressing the number of atoms in any ordinary mass of 
material, the mind is staggered by their immensity. Thus, if 
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FIRST STEPS TOWARD FINDING AN ATOM. 


We start with a decimeter cube of lead. We have subdivided it 
into smaller cubes, each half the height of the original. 
have repeated this process nine times, we have a cube just large 
When we have reached the twelfth division 
The size of the cube at about this 
stage of subdivision is shown by the above comparison with certain 
familiar objects, all magnified so that one-half a millimeter is repre- 
The influenza bacilli are apparently too small 
to be seen, even when thus magnified. 


we slice the original cube into square plates one atom thick the 
area of these plates will total one and one-quarter square miles. 
If we cut these plates into strings of atoms spaced apart as they 
are in the solid, these strings put end-to-end will reach 6.3 
million million miles, the distance light will travel in a year, a 
quarter of the distance to the nearest fixt star. 

“Again, if an ordinary evacuated electric light bulb were 
pierced with an aperture such that one million molecules of the 
air entered per second, the pressure in the bulb would not rise to 
that of the air outside for a hundred million years. 

“Tt would, at first sight, appear absurd to hope to obtain 
effects from single atoms, yet 
this can now be done in several 
ways. Detection of an in- 
dividual is only feasible in the 
ease of an atom moving with 
an enormous velocity when, 
altho its mass is so minute, its 
energy isquiteappreciable. The 
charged helium atom shot out 
by radioactive substances pos- 
sesses so much energy that 
the splash of light caused by 
its impact against a fluores- 
cent sereen can be visibly de- 
tected, and its path in air can 
be seen and photographed by 
means of the condensation of 
water-drops behind it. 

“Throughout the history of 
science philosophers have heen 
in favor of the idea that all 
matter is composed of the same 
primordial substance, and that 
the atoms of the elements are 
simply stable aggregations of 
atoms of this substanee. Prout 
suggested that the atoms of the 
elements were composed of 
atoms of a substance he called 
‘protyle,’ which he endeavored 
to identify with hydrogen.” 
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The idea that atoms of the 
same element are identical in 
weight could not be challenged 
by ordinary chemical methods. 
There are two ways by which 
the identity of the weights can 
be tested. One is by direct 
comparison of the weights; the 
other is by obtaining samples of the element from different 
sources or by different processes, which do not give the same 
chemical atomic weight. 


When we 


It, was by the second of these methods 
that it was first shown by the experiments of Soddy and others 
that substances could exist which, tho chemically identical, had 
different atomic weights. . These Soddy called 
“isotopes.” Dr. Aston goes on: 


substances 


“Accuracy has been obtained by an instrument called the 
‘mass-spectrograph.’ By this device, the weights of atoms can 
be compared to an accuracy of one-tenth per cent., and it has 
been demonstrated that about half the elements investigated 
are mixtures, some of the heavier ones consisting of six or more 
different constituents. Most important of all is the fact that 
every element investigated, with the exception of hydrogen, 
consists of atoms the weights of which are expressible as whole 
numbers on the oxygen seale used by chemists. 

“This remarkable generalization has removed the last obstacle 
in the way of the unitary theory of matter. We now have no 
hesitation in affirming that Nature uses the same standard 
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bricks—‘protons’ and ‘electrons’—in the construction of the 
atoms of all elements. 

“These bricks are the natural unit charges of electricity, 
equal but of opposite sign. Of the shape of these particles we 
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SECOND STAGE IN FINDING AN ATOM. 


We have subdivided our little cube of lead seventeen times. The 

relative size at the seventeenth to the twenty-first’ subdivision is 

shown by the above comparison in which the width of this column 
represents two-and-a-half thousandths of a millimeter. 


know next to nothing, but we may speak of their weights and - 


dimensions with some assurance. The weight of the proton is 
very nearly the weight of a hydrogen atom, the electron is nearly 
two thousand times lighter. The dimensions of the electron 
are about one hundred thousand times less than those of the 
atoms, and the proton is probably nearly two thousand times 
smaller still. ‘ 

“We now know of what atoms are constructed, and may go 
on to consider the evidence as to how their constituent parts 
are arranged. In the diagrams the atoms are represented as 
spheres, but unfortunately the idea of a sphere carries the sug- 
gestion of a portion of space full of something. Nothing could 
be further from the actuality, for even in the heaviest atom the 
constituent charges fail to fill even the million millionth part of 
its whole volume. Experimental evidence leaves us no escape 
from the astounding conclusion that the atom of matter, as a 
structure, is empty, empty as the solar system, and what we 
measure as its spherical boundary really only represents the 
limiting orbits of its outermost electrons. 

“The nucleus is extremely small compared with the whole 
atom. Thus, if in the atom of helium we take the nucleus as 
represented by a rather large pea, its planetary electrons may be 
represented as two rather smaller peas revolving round it at a 
distance of a quarter of a mile. It is by a sort of continual 
exchange of loose electrons that electricity is conducted along 
metallic wires. Disruption of the nucleus, on the other hand, 
needs enormous energy, but once performed must give rise to 
the atom of a new element. The quantity of matter so trans- 
muted is almost inconceivably small, but it is the first step 
toward what may well be the greatest achievement of the human 
race, the release and control of the so-called ‘atomic energy.’ We 
now know with certainty that four neutral hydrogen atoms 
weigh appreciably more than one neutral helium atom, tho 
they contain identically the same units, 4 protons and 4 electrons. 
The change of weight is probably due to the closer ‘packing’ in the 
helium nucleus, but whatever the explanation may be, transmu- 
tation of hydrogen into helium must inevitably destroy matter 
and therefore liberate energy. The quantity of energy can be 
calculated and is prodigious beyond the dreams of scientific 
fiction. If we could transmute the hydrogen contained in one 
pint of water the energy so liberated would be sufficient to propel 
the Mauretania across the Atlantic and back at full speed. 

“‘The possibility that the process of transmutation might be 


beyond control and result in the detonation of all the water on 
the earth at once is an interesting one, since, in that case, the 
earth and its inhabitants would be dissipated into space as a new 
star, but the probability of such a catastrophe is too remote to 
be considered seriously. .A recent newspaper article pointed out 
the danger of scientific discovery, and actually suggested that 
any results of research which might lead to the liberation of 
atomic energy should be supprest. So, doubtless, the more 
elderly and apelike of our prehistoric ancestors grumbled at the 
innovation of cooked food, and gravely pointed out the terrible 
dangers of the newly invented agency, fire, but it can scarcely 
be maintained to-day that history has justified their caution.” 


TINY MINERAL SPHERES IN THE AIR—‘‘Many years 
ago,” says James Strachan, of Aberdeen, Scotland, as reported in 
The Pulp and Paper Magazine of Canada, “when investigating 
the ash of the leaves from various trees and their silica content, 
I found in many cases a few puzzling objects in shape of very 
minute spherical particles of mineral matter; later I found the 
same objects in the ash of various kinds of paper.”’ He goes on: 


‘*‘As*some of ‘the papers were not of wood cellulose there was 
obviously no.apparent connection with the trees.’ I was inter- 
ested to know where they camefrom. They were perfect spheres, 
highly siliceous, isotropic and varied in color from white to 
brown. Some time later I met my spherical friends again while 
investigating the dust falling from the air in a paper-mill. One 
of them on this occasion was found to contain a minute included 
gas or air-bubble. Here was a clue to their origin. They were 
silicates formed by fusion. A brother microscopist said they 
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WE HAVE FOUND THE ATOM. 


We have cut down the cubic decimeter of lead by half its height twenty- 


six times. If we did it twice more we should break up the atoms. 
There are sixty-four atoms in the cube shown in the center of the cut. 
We know from scientific observation how many atoms there are and 
how they are arranged and how large they are. These particles are 
so enormously exaggerated in this drawing that the width of the 
column represents only thirty-five millionths of a millimeter. Each 
little sphere is an atom, but it is not solid. It is as hollow as the solar 
system, with electrons floating around in it, so far from each other 
that they ‘‘fail to fill the million millionth part of its whole volume.”’ 
What we see as the spherical boundary of the atom “really only 
represents the limiting orbits of its outmost electrons.’’ If the nucleus 
of anatom of helium, for example, was arather large pea, the circling 
electrons would, we are told, be a quarter of a mile away. 


were meteoric dust and showed me a mount collected from 
a roof. I, however, suspected a humbler origin, namely the mill 
chimney, and soon found that many tons of the mysterious 
spheres collected annually in the furnace flues and that the 
smaller ones went up the chimney literally in millions, They 
were particles of the siliceous ash of coal, fused in the furnace 
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"gases and whirled in the spheroidal state by the draught aay 


the cooler atmosphere. While the inference from this incident, 
concerning air-carried impurities in a mill making fine paper, is 
perfectly plain, the occurrence of this spherical glass dust in the 
atmosphere of manufacturing centers ‘suggests the usefulness 
of inquiries in other directions. For example, what is the 
physiological effect of such dust on living organisms? What 
is their effect when breathed into the human lung?” 


ATOMIC TRAILS PHOTOGRAPHED 


HE TRACKS OF FLYING ATOMS, made visible by the 

tiny drops of mist formed by condensation along their 

courses, may now be registered on a moving-picture film, 
we are told in Popular Mechanics (Chicago, March) by Dr. W.. 
D. Harkins, Professor of 
Physical Chemistry in the 
University of Chicago. Pro- 
fessor Harkins notes, to be- 
gin with, that an atom is 
2,000 times too small to be 
seen through a microscope, 
so that it may stagger the 
imagination of most people 
to hear about photographing 
atoms in flight. Not so long 
ago an atom was spoken of as 
the smallest particle of mat- 
ter, but now it is believed 
to represent a grouping of 
electrons around a nucleus, 
much in the manner that the 
planets arranged around the 
sun constitute the solar 
system. He goes on: 


“Air that is not too dry, 
confined in a cylinder and 
alternately comprest and 
expanded under the action 
of a piston, will produce a 
mist of minute water par- 
ticles similar to arain cloud. 
If the cylinder is vertical, . 
and the head and upper part 
of the walls aremadeof glass, 
and with sufficient illumination, this phenomenon can be seen with 
the naked eye as the miniature fog settles toward the piston. 

‘Tn further developing the apparatus, the terminals of an elec- 
tric circuit of high voltage are connected at the top and bottom 
of the cylinder and in circuit with a device that makes contact 
at the proper instant during the stroke of the piston. Charged 
helium atoms, or nuclei, emanating from a speck of radioactive 
material, called polonium, located on the side of the cylinder, are 
projected through the air, and about 200,000 minute water-drops 
deposited in the path of each helium atom, each making what 
appears like the trail of a tiny skyrocket. The helium nuclei, or 
part atoms, travel at a speed 20,000 times that of a rifle bullet, 
and as they pass through the atoms in the air, they bump into 
the atom parts, called electrons, knocking them out of the atoms, 
which is called ionizing or charging the atoms, producing the 
effect seen in the trails in the illustration. On each electron thus 
knocked out, and on each ion left by tearing an electron out of an 
atom, a minute water-drop deposits itself. A great number of 
these drops, as described above, constitute each atom track, 
which when illuminated by a powerful are light, are extremely 
bright. When one of the helium nuclei collides with the nucleus 
of another atom, the result is similar to one billiard ball 
hitting another, but usually it shoots through 400,000 atoms 
without striking a nucleus. 

‘A motion-picture camera can be mounted directly above the top 
of the cylinder and arranged to operate in synchronism with the 
movements of the piston so as to photograph each series of flights 


’ Chicago. 


_asitoceurs. Itisinteresting to note that out of 30,000 tracks pho- 


tographed, only one indicated a nearly direct collision between a 
helium nucleus and a nucleus of another atom. By measuring the 
angles of incidence and déflection shown in such a collision, it is 
possible to compute the diameter of the atom nucleus involved.” 


twenty thousand times the speed of a rifle bullet. 
by his assistant, R. W. Ryan, which was used in photographing atomic flight. 


ARE “ELECTRICS” EASY ON THE ROAD? 


HAT THE ELECTRIC TRUCK is being ‘‘penalized”’ 

by our taxing bodies, in assuming that, weight for 

weight, it wears out the roads as much and as fast as 
other vehicles, is asserted editorially by The Electric World 
(New York). It is the belief of this paper that electric vehicles 
of all classes are easier on the roads than those driven by gasoline 
or steam. Lawmakers do not yet appreciate, the writer thinks, 
that there is a difference between the electric vehicle and the gaso- 
line car that should be reflected in the tribute which they pay 
toward the maintenance of the roads. He continues: ‘ 


““The new motor-vehicle license law for 1923 in the State of 
New York, for example, is grossly unfair to both the electrie 


PHOTOGRAPHING THE FLIGHT OF AN ATOM. 


At the left, strip of. motion-picture film showing the tracks of helium nuclei traveling through the air at 


At the right, Prof. D. W. Harkins with the apparatus made 


truck and the electric pleasure car. Two factors are assumed 
in shaping the law, one that the tax is in line with paying for 
wear and tear on the State highways and the other that such 
wear and tear is proportionate to weight. On both these counts 
the electric truck is unjustly rated. In the first place, its rapid 
development during the last three years has been for town and 
city local haulage and not for interurban and State highway use. 
In the second place, with any car the wear and tear on roads is 
not proportionate to weight alone, but is a product of weight 
and speed and the mechanical conditions of driving. Therefore, 
in spite of its greater gross weight per net ton carried, due, of 
course, to the weight of the storage battery, the ‘electric’ is far 
easier on roads than any other type of truck. The simplest 
proof of this is that tires give a longer life on an electric truck 
than on a gasoline truck of the same capacity, and obviously the 
smooth starting torque of the electric drive and the absence of 
shock and vibration are the mechanical reasons for this longer 
life. 

“Tt is, of course, too late to abate the injustice of the New York 
law this year, but the issue is not confined to that State. Across 
the country it has become common practise to reckon license 
fees on the basis of car weight, and this method of estimating 
the road-destroying influence of a vehicle discriminates against 
the ‘electric’ because of the natural characteristics of the car 
and the kind of service in which it is used. It has become im- 
portant, therefore, that the manufacturers and users of electric 
vehicles take the initiative in devising some simple method of 


determining a license fee that will be fair to both electric and 


gasoline ears. 

“They must then proceed to lay the facts before all legislative 
bodies with a constructive recommendation that will provide a 
fairer basis for taxation.”’ 
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AN AMERICAN RADIO STATION HIGH ABOVE RIO’S BEAUTIFUL HARBOR. 


SPC, the Westinghouse international broadcasting station in Brazil, on the summit of Mount Corcovado, 2,150 feet above sea-level. 


RIO’S AMERICAN RADIO 


- BROADCASTING STATION on Mount Corcovado, 
in the outskirts of Rio de Janeiro, installed by American 
engineers in connection with the Brazilian centennial, 

now being celebrated, has ‘‘completely captured the southern 
republic,” we ace told by J. W. Stroebel, writing in Radio News 
of Canada (Toronto). Mr. Stroebel was sent by the Westing- 
house Company to Brazil to construct and operate the station. 

It is expected, he tells us, that the experiences of this plant, 
located as it is near the equator, may reveal peculiarities of the 
atmosphere unknown to-day. He writes: 


“Entering the beautiful city of Rio de Janeiro, the most 
impressive sight is the exquisite mountainous background of the 
city and particularly ‘Corcovado,’ an almost perpendicular 
mountain with its summit over 2,000 feet above sea-level. 

“Why erect high masts when such a mountain is so near by?’ 
queried the radio engineers. 

*“*Can we get the location?’ 

“This question was answered in the affirmative by F. A. 
Huntress, General Manager of the Tramway’ Light & Power 
Company, who own the cog-wheel railway that climbs ‘Cor- 
covado.’ 

“The party set out to explore the mountain crest. A quick 
survey of the available space on the erest disclosed a narrow 
path about 120 feet long, leading to a concrete parapet on the 
edge of the precipice. The crest had always been used as an 
observation point, but the engineers saw more than mere scenery 
—they had a view of the prospective invisible radio audience 
in numerous ships at sea and the millions in the capital city 
several thousand feet below. 

“The mountain ranges and their peaks, while beautiful to 
look upon, were viewed as obstacles to be overcome in broad- 
casting to the distant cities and towns in Brazil... The tropical 
vegetation also suggested climatic differences. 

“Two 125-foot masts were erected on the verge of the precipice 
on which are stretched a 153-foot, six-wire antenna between two 
26-foot spreaders. ‘The counterpoise wires are stretched clear 
of the mountainsides, down about 100 feet to the tops of two 
poles located near the terminal building of the railway where 
the wires converging symmetrically form a 10-wire cage which 
loads into the radiotelephone operating-room. 

“The call letters ‘SPC’ were assigned to the station, and the 
first concert was broadcasted on August 15. This concert was 


‘picked up’ by many local receiving stations, and three days 
later the American Legion, 151 miles out at sea, reported hearing 
the signals clearly. 

“The first week of broadcasting completely captured the 
southern republic. The Grand Opera House has been equipped 
with a microphone and both afternoon and evening performances 
are broadeasted.”’ 


While broadeast artists in the United States find it difficult 
to visualize their audience, those who give concerts from SPC’s 
mountain-top studio, after looking out to the ships at sea and 
in the harbor at Rio, with a million population at their feet, as 
well as viewing the Centennial buildings and the presidential 
palaces, can easily visualize the world as an amphitheater and 
the mountain-top as the stage. Mr. Stroebel continues: 


“Even tho it is prohibited to sell radio receiving sets in 
Brazil, the twenty-odd millions of Brazilians now have an op- 
portunity to listen in to the broadcasting through the various 
receiving sets at the Centennial Exposition. Several loud speak- 
ers have been installed in the Exposition Grounds. The Presi- 
dent of Brazil and his official family listen in through a very 
attractive receiving station installed in the President’s Palace. 

“SPC has a unique position in the radiotelephony broadeast- 
ing field. At various times the station and antenne are in or 
above the clouds. Rio de Janeiro is practically on the boundary 
line between the Temperate and Torrid Zones. The dry season 
will soon change to the warm and wet season and its subsequent 
tropical storms. Precautions are being taken to prevent elec- 
trical interferences. ' 

“The observances and records of SPC will, therefore, assist 
in studying the peculiarities of the air as far as radiotelephony 
is concerned. The experiences of this station in penetrating the 
Equator and the Torrid Zone, when correlated with the data 
being compiled by other stations and close students of the new 
science, will no doubt result in listing peculiarities of the atmos- 
phere unknown to science to-day.” 


TO INTERESTED RADIO FANS—In reply to many inquiries, 
we are glad to say that a full description of the receiving set 
by which twenty-six cities were heard in one hour, to which 
attention was called in our issue of January 6, may be obtained 
from Mr. A. S. Mawhinney, 801 Riverside Drive, New York City. 
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A BIG RADIO CHANCE FOR THE SCOUTS 


NCOUNTERING THE STATEMENT that radio has 
been a part of boy scouting since 1909, the average 
reader may perhaps be disposed to think the date a mis- 

print. Did not the writer mean 1919? Surely boy scouts had 
nothing to do with radio—which, as every one knows, has had the 
limelight of publicity for only the past year or so—fourteen years 
ago. Such skepticism, however, is based merely on the current 
conception of ‘‘radio’”’ as synonymous with radiotelephony. 
One is prone to forget that wireless telegraphy was an established 
institution for a good many years before the radiophone was 
developed to the practical stage. It was this earlier branch of 
the radio art that the boy scouts of 1909 and their immediate 
successors practised with assiduity and success, so we are 
now reminded. In Popular Radio (New York), Armstrong 
Perry tells of this pioneer work, and of the way in which the 
young fans of the present period are being drilled to render 
service to Uncle Sam. We read: 


“Signaling is a major activity with scouts. They often begin 
with the semaphore, because it is easy to learn and because it 
requires no apparatus but a pair of arms. 

“But the International Morse or General Service code soon 
follows. This is wigwagged with flags, tooted on trumpets, 
ticked on telegraph machines and whee-e-ed from scout 
whistles. And sooner or later one or two scouts in each troop 
graduate into radio. : 

‘First-class scouts who rise to the dignity of official radio 
operators for their troops go still further and earn the ‘merit 
badge in radio.’ 

“Portable radio sets for field work were features of boy scout 
rallies long before the war. P. B. Colleson had installed and 
operated a station at the first boy scout camp in the Interstate 
Palisades Park, in 1914. Lloyd Espenscheid had instructed 
scouts at the Brooklyn Central Y. M. C. A. before that. Navy 
officers naturally turned to the scout organization when the 
naval operations suddenly absorbed the entire visible supply of 
radio operators at the beginning of the war. The scout movement 
had been operating just about long enough at that time so that 
boys who had become scouts at twelve, thirteen and fourteen 
years of age had added enough years and experience to be ready 
for men’s jobs. Boy scouts are not given military training, their 
routine being directed toward developing a practical patriotism 
and the ability to think and act and take cate of themselves and 
others in the open, but the way they took hold wherever the na- 
tion needed them justified the time, money and methods em- 
ployed. Luther Weaver of Brooklyn, one of the first radio scouts 
to volunteer for the Navy, went down with his transport off the 
coast of France. : 

“The Third Naval District now has a special list of scout oper- 
ators who can send and receive at least twenty words per minute. 
These are given the low numbers on the register at the Radio 
Amateur Bureau. From this list, in case of emergency, will be 
called operators who can assume responsibility without further 
training except what their daily work will give them. These 
scouts are not obligated to respond to the call. It has been 
found unnecessary to bring to bear upon scouts any pressure 
other than that created by their high ideals of citizenship and 
service. They take the scout oath and live true to the scout law. 
When their country needs them their only concern is to find the 
place where they will fit best. é 

“Mo national and local officials of the Boy Scouts of America 
have been extended the courtesies of the great commercial broad- 
casting stations throughout the country. They frequently 
address local organizations over broad areas. 

“Chambers of Commerce, Boards of Trade and other civic 
organizations will some time awake to the fact that they have 
right at hand the makings of a local radio system that will ensure 
the reception and local distribution of all the valuable information 
that is constantly in the air. It would be a simple matter for 
any city or rural community to establish a complete service that 
in some ways would be more valuable, because quicker, than that 
of the local post-office and that of the wire lines. 

“Nationally there is already organization enough. The 
American Radio Relay League has organized the best technical 
amateurs into a system that shoots a thousand citizen messages 
over the whole United States every day. Sometimes these are 
passed from the Atlantic coast to the Pacific with an expenditure 
or energy less than is required for lighting a common incandescent 
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lamp. The Atlantic has been crossed by fifty-three amateurs in 
asingle night, and now they have attacked the problem of making 
the Pacific in one jump. They will do it, too. It needs but the 
interest of a strong local organization, such as a Chamber of 
Commerce, to get these experts to pause long enough in their 
technical work to help to organize a less romantic but more valu- ° 
able system for the reliable reception of broadcasts sent by the 
Government. ;, : 

“The boy scout organization, composed of boys averaging 
between fifteen and sixteen years of age, has not, of course, either 
the highly skilled technical men nor the highly developed appara- 


~ tus to do what the American Radio Relay League can do. But 


it has the largest uniformed force in America, traditions that are 


BROADCASTING ABOVE THE CLOUDS. 


The antenna of S P Con top of the Brazilian mountain shown in 


the picture on the opposite page. Antenna, operating room and 
broadcasting room are often above the clouds. 


all associated with public service, and well-established systems of 
cooperation with our National Government. 

“Now, if a Chamber of Commerce should suggest to a local 
American Radio Relay League expert that he rig up a receiver 
that would bring in the broadeasts from the Navy, Army and 
Post-office stations and act as big brother to a group of scouts 
until they had enough competent operators to cover the schedule 
at that station without placing so great a burden upon any one 
scout that he would have to neglect his home, church or school. 
duties; if the Chamber of Commerce should ask the scout organi- 
zation to get those broadeasts every day and telephone them or 
deliver them by scout messenger to the places where they should 
be displayed to the public gaze; if the Chamber of Commerce 
would organize this system, and give it proper encouragement to 
keep it up to a high state of efficiency, it would go a long way to 
put its city on the radio map. 

“Tt would do more than that. It would bring up a generation 
of boys who would realize that doing the same thing every day, 
unfailingly, just as a railroad sends its expresses over the line on 
schedule, is a more interesting thing than getting together once 
a year to hear the mayor tell them what good fellows they are 
because they put flags on the graves of the soldiers on Decoration 
Day and held back the crowds along the line of march on the 
Fourth of July.” 


LETTERS ~AND ~ oAehow 
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CULTURE 


METHODS AND MORALS OF MODERN TOMB 


HO LASTING FOR AGES ina sealed tomb, the treasures 
that now come forth from the sepulcher of the Pharaoh 
are said to be particularly susceptible to the action of 

the air, and great pains have to be taken to preserve them for 
the study and delight of future generations. The work includes 
numbering and photographing the objects in situ, making a 
plan of the tomb showing the exact position of every article, 


A RIVAL OF THE MODERNISTS. ' 


A bit of Egyptian sculpture, portrait.bust of Queen Nefertiti, brought to 
Berlin in 1912 from Tel-el-Amarna. Tut-ankh-Amen’s mother-in-law. 


and removing the objects temporarily to another tomb used as 
a laboratory and workshop, where they are described, and also 
undergo a cleaning and preliminary preservative treatment. 
Mr. Alfred Lueas, director of the Chemical Department of the 
Egyptian Government, together with Mr. A. C. Mace, Assistant 
Curator of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, are 
engaged on this work, and Mr. Lucas gives in the London Daily 
News a brief account of the processes employed, Until recently, 
he tells us, ‘‘it has not been sufficiently realized that the work of 
cleaning and preserving museum specimens is highly scientific 
and largely chemical.’”’ We read: 


“The first stage of any treatment is to remove the cause of 
any disintegration; thus, if the object is damp, it must be dried; 
if it contains salt, this must be dissolved out; if it is disfigured 


DISCOVERIES 


by calcareous concretions, as is sometimes the case, these may 
generally be got rid of by means of dilute acid; but indiscriminate — 
drying, washing, or the use of acid will often do more harm than 
good, and it is only by a knowledge of the chemical and physical 
properties of materials that the best results can be attained, or 
even that disaster can be avoided. 

“Suitable treatment, properly applied; enhances considerably 
the value of an object, but any error, either in the nature or 
method of the treatment used, may do incalculable damage. 

“The objects found may be divided roughly into five main 
classes, namely: 5 

Metals, wood, alabaster and faience, textile fabrics, and 
leather. 

‘“‘“Metals.—These comprise gold, silver, and bronze. So far 
as can be seen at present, these are all in fairly good condition. 
In several instances gold ornamentation which was merely 
tarnished, and which it was desired should show up well when the 
object was photographed, has been cleaned by gentle rubbing 
with soft linen and soap and water, and in some cases with a 
little ammonia. 

‘““Wood.—Some of this is simply painted, but the greater part 
is covered with a thin coating of plaster (gesso), which is painted 
or gilt. Owing to the wood having dried and shrunk, the paint 
or gesso blisters and peels off. If the damage is slight, the best 
treatment (after removing dust) is to fill up any blisters with 
paraffin wax, by introducing a strong warm solution of wax 
dissolved in benzine underneath the blister by means of a pipette. 

“When cold, and when the benzine has evaporated, the wax 
becomes solid. Any loose pieces of paint or gesso are then re- 
placed and stuck on with a solution of celluloid in amyl acetate, 
after which the surface is sprayed with a dilute solution of cellu- 
loid dissolved in a mixture of amyl acetate and acetone. 

“Tf the damage is considerable, or if the difference of tem- 
perature and humidity causes the object when taken out of the 
tomb to become worse, then the whole is coated with paraffin 
wax, which is applied in the molten state and penetrates and 
saturates the wood, any excess wax being afterwards removed 
by heat.- 

‘Alabaster and Faience.—These will probably require very 
little treatment beyond washing with water. : 

“Textile Fabries.—Some of these have entirely perished, 
others are in a very friable condition and partly in holes, and 
only a few are in good condition. To strengthen fabries of this 
kind, the best material is a solution of cellulose acetate dissolved 
in acetone, or a solution of celluloid dissolved in a mixture of x 
amyl acetate and acetone. This is applied by means of a spray. 

“‘Leather.—Most of this has perished and has become black, 
brittle, and resinous-like, and breaks into small fragments when 
touched. Experiments are now being made to soften this leather. 
The substances being tried include castor oil, vaseline, and 
lanoline.”’ 


Ise 1D}, ht Raymond strikes a valiant note in the London 
Outlook against the ‘‘vandalism which surrounds the discovery 
with all the least pleasant features of up-to-date commercialism.” 
The suggestion that some one might make a go at Westminster 
Abbey gives point to his contention. He repeats the charge that 
“the character of Tut-ankh-Amen deprives him of all respect,”’ 
but adds a gloss to the effect that ‘the only perfect king is a 
living king, and if errors in statecraft, morals and theology justify 
exhumation, much august English dust would be disturbed.”’ 
Then he goes on: 


“The more one feels the essential vulgarity of the Pharaohs, 
the more one is ready to protest against setting our own vul- 
garity in competition with it. It is vulgar, it is the very summit 
of snobbishness, for a man to aim so laboriously at carrying be- 
yond the grave the magnificence of life. But it is at least as bad 
to exploit this old vulgarity of pride in the interests of the new 
vulgarity of commercialism. 
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“The claims of science are, of course, admissible, tho they are 
sometimes carried to an excessive piteh. It is, of course, vital 

that we should khow everything possible about these ancient 
cultures. Our statesmen do not know how to rule us. Our 
philosophers do not know how to teach, or our priests to inspire 
them. Our economists are unable to tell us how their own 
‘immutable laws’ will work if anybody chooses to defy them. 
Our historians have never succeeded in telling fairly our own 
rough island story. But, meanwhile, it is well that no secret of 
Egypt or Sumeria should be unavailable for the 
next edition of Mr. Wells’s. ‘Outline.’ 

‘But the whole case for scientific research surely 
rests on the assumption that it shall be conducted 
scientifically, and with the dignity that should attach 
to the disinterested pursuit of knowledge. Science 
should know nothing of exclusive publication, of 
cinema rights, or of commercial bargains of any kind. 
It should have no suggestion of private adventure 
or personal profit. It should go about its investi- 
gations, if with scant respect for an ancient mummy’s 
surroundings, at least with some respect for man 
asman. Possibly Sir H. Rider Haggard permits 
himself an excess of sentiment when he declares that, 
after full examination of the kingly remains, after 
they have been photographed and modeled in wax, 
they should be laid in one of the chambers of the 
great pyramid, since their own sepulcher is con- 
sidered no longer safe for them, and ‘sealed there 
with concrete in such a fashion that only the 
destruction of the entire block of acres of solid stone 
could again reveal them to the eyes of man.’ This 
may be extravagant. But if so it is surely an error 
on the right side.”’ 


There is ay world of romance clinging round the 
wonderful portrait of Queen Nefertiti, says a writer 
in the London Sphere. Her portrait is on the op- 
posite page and some interesting facts are given 
about the discovery of the bust as well as the 
woman it represents. She was mother-in-law of 
Tut-ankh-Amen. We read: 


**Sinee the statue was discovered some year or 
two before the war, it has lain very quietly, almost 
perdu, in the new museum in Berlin. Egyptologists 
knew that this marvelous head was in Berlin, but 
no photographie reproductions, as far as we are 
aware, had been made public in this country before 
the Manchester Guardian published them last week. 
Every student of art and of Egyptian history owes 
a debt of gratitude to the editor of the distinguished 
Manchester journal for bringing to public notice this 
most beautiful head of the mother of Tut-ankh- 
Amen’s wife. The only German illustrations of the 
bust which we ourselves have been able to trace are 
two pictures published a few months ago in a Ger- 
man work entitled Aegypten und Aegyptisches Leben 
im Altertum, by Adolf Erman, a work which has been 
appearing in buff-covered parts for some little time. 
Two views are given, but no textual information is 
added. It is known, however, that the head was 
found at Tel-el-Amarna by German excavators, 
who had been at work on this, the site of Akh- 
naton’s sacred city, for some little time, and was 
conveyed to Berlin, where it has since been gazing out of its 
aristocratic eyes upon its strange surroundings. 

‘“The details of the white head wrapping and the crown are 
well shown. The bands accord well with other records of Queen. 
Nefertiti. Around the shoulders runs what is evidently some 
colored decoration. 

“This young and beautiful girl—her father was a nobleman 
named Ay—was married to Akhnaton when he was but Prince 
Amenophis. When he ascended the throne she became Queen 
Nefertiti, and proved a most loving wife and a devoted mother to 
her six children, all of whom were girls. Everywhere in wall- 
painting and sculpture, they are shown in attitudes of affection— 
a departure from the formalism of Egyptian art unknown before 
or after this wonderful flowering time in Egypt’s history. We 
ean still see, pictured before us, the loving king and queen with 
their six little girls around them. 

‘his wonderful wife shared her husband’s idealist religion; 
she officiated in a temple of -her own in Akhnaton’s sacred city 
‘by the Nile—the city of the all-pervading deity of the Solar Disk.” 
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DO WE READ FRENCH BOOKS? 


O SEE OURSELVES in a French mirror has a sort of 
piquant charm: Whether the reflection reminds us of 
what we thought we looked like is of not much conse- 
quence. Perhaps it helps us to know our French friends better 
than it serves to instruct us of ourselves. Monsieur Bernard Fay 
writes about the intellectual tastes of the great American public 
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DEFEATING THE AIR AND DAYLIGHT. 


Mr. Lucas of the exploration staff treating the 3,000-year-old surface of one of the 


small treasures from the tomb of Tut-ankh-Amen 


in their reactions to French literature and in Les Nouvelles Lit- 
teraires Artistique et Scientifiques (Paris) reaches several inter- 
esting conclusions. He begins modestly enough by shattering 
some French illusions when he says the French “‘like to think that 
they write for the entire world, but it remains to ask how re- 
sponsive is that. world.” In America he finds no very wide- 
spread response even among the three classes who manifest some 
sort of interest in French books: ‘Those who read them in the 
original, the people who read them in translation, and the people 
who come to know French books only through the reviews and 
discussions of them.’’ Going on: 


‘These three publies are distinct, tho united by certain under- 
lying ideas. With rare exceptions, the American reader thinks 
Europe depraved, and despises its depravity. That hatred of 
foreigners which seems to have spread through all countries since 
the war has not failed to develop in the United States. Still, 
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the Americans feel the need of being well informed, and the same 
. people who show a disgust for European wares will buy them if 
they believe them to be altogether new inventions. No people, 
anywhere, are more impressionable than the Americans. They 
‘not only welcome novelties, but reach out for them enthusiasti- 
eally. 

“There are several hundred thousand Americans, at a guess, 
who read our books in the original, and to these we may add a 
considerable number of students. They are cultivated, likeable, 
friendly people, who have come to know France through vacation 
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A TOMB TURNED LABORATORY. 


Chamber in the tomb of Seti II at Luxor used to house and apply preservative proc- 


esses to the treasures from the tomb of Tut-ankh-Amen. 


travel. Many of them have a great fondness for France and buy 
our books in order to know us still better and to enable them- 
_ Selves to plead our cause. Henry Bordeaux and Réne Bazin are 
their favorite instructors, as they reveal a serious, upright, re- 
ligious and sweetly appealing France which any one can defend 
without sacrifice of principle. 

“Such readers are not afraid of tiresome books. They prefer 
tediousness to the sort of thing that disturbs and upsets. They 
are honest souls, and love us as dearly, almost, as they love 
themselves. The professors and students who read French are 
more daring and will even tolerate ‘The Three Musketeers’ and 
“Les Miserables.’ ”’ = 


The public welcoming the best of French books in trans‘ation 
is even wider. But— 


“Tt wants the best only. Instead of buying French books from 
sheer love of France, it insists on being either entertained or 
instructed. Some of these people are of the artistic type, but some 
represent what we call the popular reader, tho those of the artistic 
type predominate. And when I say ‘artistic’ I am not using the 
word in its narrow sense. I mean not so much the professionally 
artistic class as people of critical and inquiring minds. Such 
people as these are interested in France, little tho they may ad- 
mire French institutions and little tho they may love France. 
They are not looking for portrayals of the beautiful side; on the 
contrary, they value the books that, expose French failings— 
that is, unless the exposure is too pitiless. They want books of 
a serious, philosophic character. Romanticism mingled with 
symbolic naturalism pleases them best. That is why Swedish 
and Danish books, strongly influenced by Ibsen, now enjoy 
a larger sale in New York than any other importations from 
Europe. Articles by Anatole France, like his various novels, are 
well received. But the great modern Frenchman, think these 
readers, is Romain Rolland. Reboux’s ‘Les Drapeaux’ is a 
book of the sort they like enormously. Many of the traits of 
mind they exhibit are accounted for when you reflect that a con- 
siderable proportion of these people are German-Americans. 
A critic they greatly admire said to me one day, ‘We have no 
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patience with Gide and your modern writers. They are too 
proper. We want something rough—something brutal and dis-— 
ordered and grim—that will give us a real idéa of the chaos and 
immorality in Europe now that the war has turned the world 
upside down and tragically ruined everything.’ He had discoy-— 
ered Ramus and bragged of it. Such readers demand a certain 
indecency and plenty of sex, but they want them tempered with - 
philosophy and excused by moral and dramatic purpose. Proust’s 
books are going to be offered them. JI am not sure that they will — 
please. It would be an impertinence to predict much succes 
for them. - --= 

“These readers of translations are at most a 
mere tiny fraction of the general public. The great 
mass of American readers is still unreached by 
any French author. It wants thrills, virtue, speed, 
adventure, and easy reading. It welcomed ‘Maria 
Chapdelaine,’ but that was a Canadian story, and 
easily understood. This great American public | 
has no relish for exotism. It is idealistic enough 
to prefer the stirring of emotion to mere mirages of 
the eye. © - 4 

“The students, except for students of polities 
and those whose morals are corrupt—that is to say, _ 
an almost negligible type—all belong to this latter 
class. But our appeal to them is stronger than 
our appeal to those of middle age. We interest — 
them as an unknown race might, for they know us — 
not at all. 

“We have no hope of reaching them through our 
old friends who read our books in the original but 
love us too naively, nor can we reach them through 
our enemies, who hate us too bitterly and are too 
much the slaves of political prejudices. Nothing 
but a first-hand acquaintance with our booksin the — 
original can make us known to this restricted class. 

A sudden flash of success leads only to a false con- 
ception of an idea and of a work of art, conveying 
nothing of its essential character, especially in 7 
such a country as America where a fad spreads _ 
with chain-lightning rapidity and brings as swift 
a reaction. Our real success will be attained by 
making our genuinely new books known in re- 
stricted but genuinely intellectual circles. Thus — 
we shall have enlightened friends alongside our — 


passionately devoted and blindly indulgent partizans.” 
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FIFTEEN MILLIONS FOR MUSIC STUDENTS—One thou- 
sand a year for help to a musical education is the incentive held 
out to “needy” and ‘‘worthy”’ students, but the bait is hedged 
about with conditions, however, that admit not much free 
play to ‘temperament.’ That is temperament in the sense 
popular with “artists.” The Juilliard Foundation, of 522 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City, which controls the bequest of an old 
-New Yorker in the interests of musical education, has at last 
begun to function, and has issued a statement through its ex- 
ecutive secretary, Dr. Eugene Allen Noble, of the course 
necessary to be followed by students desiring to participate in 
the benefits of this fund. American birth or citizenship seems 
to be the primary consideration, next to musical talent or 
aptitude. “Serious, promising and needy” are the qualifica- 
tions looked for in the student. Neither sex, color, nor religion 
will stand as a deterrent. Musical America reprints the state- 
ment, from which we take these extracts: 


“Serious, promising and needy students of music who may be 
selected are eligible for the benefits of the Foundation, irrespective 
of sex, color or religion. They must be able to demonstrate their 
iitness to cooperate with an organization that seeks to serve a. 
cause rather than to assist persons. 

The purpose of the Foundation is to render a social service 
through music, and applications will be investigated primarily 
to determine the fitness of individual students to cooperate in 
such a service. Decisions arrived at as a result of investigation 
will obtain for one year, and applications that are declined in 
any year may be renewed subsequently. 

“The Foundation will direct its beneficiaries where and with 
whom to study. The need of music students, as that need is 
understood by the Foundation in connection with the purposes, 


compels the plain statement that while the preferences of appli- 
_ eants will be considered, the decision of the Juilliard Musical 
“Foundation concerning where and with whom its beneficiaries 
‘are to study rests with the Foundation. In some instances a 
course of study in a school may be more desirable than training 
with a private teacher, and vice versa, but the final decision in 
each instance will be made by the Foundation in accordance 
with its purposes and objectives. 
“For the present no applications will be considered from per- 
sons not of American birth or citizenship. 
“The Foundation will provide a grant for a single year at a 
time, and the maximum amount granted to an applicant will be 
_ $1,000 for one year.’ 
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The original ten million left to the Foundation are to be 
swelled by five million more, so it is said, ‘‘as soon as some legal 
technicalities are disposed of.’ ‘‘The trustees declare,’ observes 
The Nation (New York), ‘‘ they have been quite overwhelmed by 
the applications that have poured in upon them from every 
direction, so that, as the director phrases it, they have been 
hard put ‘to find stable-room for hobby-horses,’ and so have 
reached no definite conclusions.” 


KILLING THE FAIRIES 


AIRY-TALES GET A BLACK EYE from modern edu- 

cationists. Madame Montessori is said not to favor letting 

children read them, and high “‘psychological authorities” 
are following in her footsteps. ‘“‘If they have their way,” says 
Miss Cecily Hamilton in the London Chronicle, ‘the latter-day 
infant will be reared intellectually on stern realities, and the 
conscientious parent, instead of making believe that a glowing 
mass of coal is a golden cave. will explain the properties of 
_ carbon monoxid to Betty (aged seven) and Bobbin (aged four 
anda half).” Miss Hamilton takes some of the wind out of the 
sails of the new educationist, tho, as she Says: 
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. “I make no pretense to be either an educational or a psycho- 
a logical authority, but, all the same, I venture to suggest that 
_ refcrmers and psycholog'sts are going the wrong way to work. 
be “Tf the fairy-tale is an evil influence, it is no use forbidding it 
- merely to infants who quickly grow tired of its charms. The 
normal human child is very early a realist, however much his 
elders enthuse about elves. He soon loses interest in creatures 
___ which persistently elude his prying eyes, which can not be counted 
__ like passing motors, chased like chickens, or pattedin the fashion of 
rabbits. ‘Those of us who have not forgotten our youth will recall 
-_ theecontempt which wefelt for our juniors—‘ the little ones,’ the per- 
sons at the toddling stage who still took their fairy-tales seriously. 
““No, the fairy-tale would long since have perished from the 
earth if it had not been that the middle-aged and elderly insist upon 
hearing and telling it. The youngster at the Boy Scout stage of 
existence has no use whatever for the sprite and the legendary 
__--princess; whereas it is more than possible that the Boy Scout’s 
- solidand respectable father has a secret craving for Hans Andersen. 
ma “One thing, at any rate, is certain—young persons do not 
write fairy-tales. They write savage psychology and gloomy 
realism, but they do not dally with elves and princesses in the 
days of their impetuous youth. The elves and princesses come 


__ later, much later—when they have left impetuous youth behind _ 


them, when their shoulders are rounding and their locks waxing 
thin, and their growing families serve as an excuse for the stories 
they write to amuse their hypocritical selves. 

“4 “The growing families, if allowed to choose, would much 

rather have stories about engines, fire-escapes and motor smashes, 
but father insists on his middle-aged fantasies, on the gay little 
dreams that his young barbarians despise. 

_“Tn this connection it is worthy of note that when (according 
to Sir Arthur Conan Doyle) two young persons of tender years 
discovered live sprites in a Yorkshire dale, they did nothing 
more poetic than snap them with a nice new camera, and if, 
in the future, other young persons of tender years obtain closer 

~_aecess to the sprites aforesaid, the chances are they will cork 

' them in bottles, immure them in mousetraps, or pull off their 

~  many-colored wings. 

“There will be no question of romance or adoration in the 
juvenile attitude to an elf population; that will be left to the 
middle-aged and elderly—who will sit on the grass and delight 
in the fairies, in defiance of their children’s contempt.” 
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TIME FOR BETTER SINGING 


N THE TIME OF DONIZETTI MUSICAL PEOPLE 

thought too much about singing—or rather too exclusively. 

So says a writer in the London Daily Mail, bewailing that 

the times have so changed that almost no one thinks anything 
about singing as an art in itself, for— 

“To-day there is, even among the enlightened, extraordinary 

confusion of ideas of what constitutes really good singing. 


There are good composers who seem to be working against the 
voice. There are good conductors who ean be full of attentions 


Photo from Wide World Photos. 


THE HATHOR COW, SUPPORTED ON PILLOWS. 


Guided by Mr. Carter, it emerges from Tut-ankh-Amen’s tomb, where 
it has been stabled for thirty centuries. 


for the least of oboe phrases in an accompaniment while they 
are stony-hearted toward the vocal solo.. There are listeners 
who discriminate acutely at symphony concerts and piano 
recitals, and yet applaud singers despite of every fault of 
technique. 

“Now, good technique amounts simply to the only right way 
of doing things. But singers can get applause (when a symphonic 
conductor is not drowning them) in spite of almost anything. 
In spite of comic ‘inequality of registration’ (which gives the 
ventriloquial effect of two voices in the same body. But one 
of the singer’s prime duties is to merge his chest and head 
registers into one smooth seale). 

“In spite, again, of glaringly obvious taking-in of breath. 
Now this is a fault no really critical listener can stand, yet it is - 
common. If audiences refused to countenance gasping singers, 
certain famous performers would have to retire for a spell to 
perfect their breath technique, and the standard of singing would 
be raised at once. 

“And then the singers who ‘mouth’ extravagantly; the 
singers with ugly ‘uncovered’ open notes; the singers whose 
words are not heard! 

‘Singers are to blame for the confusion, in that so many of 
the good technicians are the unblushing friends of bad musie, 
and so bring good singing into disrepute, while faulty singers 
do not serve the art much better by trying to pass off their faults 
under the cloak of great music. Composers are to blame who 
write for the voice without a notion of singing; whoever wrote 
good piano music without a notion of playing the piano? And 
conductors are to blame who, in love with the orchestral instru- 
ments, conduct with contempt and hostility toward the human 
voice.” 
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WHY THE WEST HAS LAUREATES 


HE LAUREATESHIP OF COLORADO may have 

seemed no more than a symbol, or perhaps a symptom, 

to the New York Times, but it soon learned that. the 
office represented a personality. When Mrs. Nellie B. Miller 
was appointed to the post, The Times, hearing she had never 
published a volume of verse, marveled somewhat at the choice, 
and more at the fact that an institution, originating abroad and 
by now practically moribund there, should be transplanted here. 
We reprinted its observations in our issue of February 10, and 
now we give currency to Mrs. Miller’s rejoinder. which is to the 
effect that “men’s souls (and women, too, 
are now believed to possess them) have 
been embittered by just such thoughtless 
cleverness too often already.”’ The East is 
too much East and Mrs. Miller cries, 
“Come out to our West, learn to know us 
better, and the tolerance of our broad 
plains and the majesty of our mountains 
will convince you that we are at least 
striving and sincere.” Mrs. Miller writes 
to The Times, and.they give her com- 
munication equal prominence to _ their 
previous notice: 


“T did not seek this appointment, knew 
nothing of it until the newspaper notices 
came out, and in accepting it I do so not with 
any pretense to worth or desire for recog- _ 
nition. Ido hope to find init an opportunity 
to serve Colorado and Colorado writers. If 
you disapprove of State laureates, there was 
no possible reason for a personal attack upon 
a person whom you did not know.and of 
whose work you could not judge. 

“T have not published a book of poems. 
I am not yet ready to do so. I have pub- 
lished several plays and appeared in six or 
eight magazines of national circulation. 
The prizes to which you refer so flippantly 
were four of them national. You can not 
conceive that anything worthy of recog- 
nition should exist out of New ,York, but 
there is a very large and hungry world 
beyond its limits with a right toits own 
standards and opinions which are not always 
yours, and ‘noblesse oblige’ is a law of our 
great West—we help the other fellow instead of throwing stones 
when he seeks to rise... . 

“You ask what the duties of a State laureate are. May I 
answer in all seriousness the question you have asked in jest? 
It remains to be worked out in detail, since the thought of it is 
so new, but I interpret it wholly as an opportunity of service to 
the creative work that is being produced under such tremendous 
oddsin the West. Yesterday I visited Chappel House in Denver, 
the new home of the Denver Art Association and the Allied Arts. 
I found musicians and artists in evidence, but no bookshelf of 
Colorado writers. I shall immediately collect the published 
books of Arthur Chapman, Edith Colby Banfield, Helen Hunt 
Jackson, Knibbs, and others, whom you will not recognize be- 
cause not upon accredited lists. We do not write poems upon 
inaugural occasions in Colorado, nor make them upon order. 
I shall take the time to answer every letter from would-be writers, 
furnishing my own postage by the way, directing them, if the 
work is bad, to help upon technique and advising them that only 
through study may these defects be overcome. If it is good, it 
will be my great pleasure to give it encouragement and help it 
to find recognition. I hope that a definite program of helpfulness 
may open up tome. I should have preferred to go quietly on my 
way with your blessing, but I have filed your editorial together 
with the most atrocious snapshot of me I ever saw, and whenever 
I begin to think too well of my job I shall just take them out and 
look at them.” 


Among her best known works, says The Colorado Club Woman 
(February), is the toast given “‘to Colorado” at the council 
of the Géneral Federation of Woman’s Clubs in Salt Lake 
City. The work is in prose, “but has a lyrical strain that 


COLORADO’S POET-LAUREATE. 


Appointed by Governor Sweet, Mrs. 


Nellie Burget Miller 
creative literary work in her State. 


Z 


characterizes her poetry, and has been widely published.” We 


quote it: 


- “Colorado, the playground of America, the sportsman’s para- 
dise, with its myriads of sparkling streams, where the silver trout 
dart in and out of the still pools; with its myriads of shining lakes, 
where the shy deer stoop to drink; with its myriads of misty 
marshes, where the wild ducks rise in sudden flight; a playground 
where on a single morning’s walk you may watch the snarling 
coyote slinking across the snow, or stoop to feed the friendly 
chipmunk from your hand; a land of freedom, where you may 
loaf and grubstake your own camp and live as you please or live 
at a hostelry as palatial as any in America. 

‘“Colorado; land of color—of snow-crowned peaks, beneath a 
turquoise sky, red of the crags and gray 
of the sage-set plains, with their mystic 
purple shadows, where aspen-gold gleams 
on a thousand hills and the paler gold of 
ripened wheat makes glad a thousand shel- 
tered valleys. : 

“Colorado, land of contrasts—all lands - 
in one with something that is inimitably 
her own. Land of glaciers and of boiling 
springs, of chasms where the Titans at 
their play have rolled huge boulders or 
balanced them with cunning skill; and fertile 
fields set thick with corn; huge fastnesses 
where the wild cat lurks and peaceful hill- 
sides white with sheep; land of the aerial 
grace of the columbine and the unyielding 
strength of the bristling cactus. 

“Colorado, land of antitheses—of eternal 
snow and eternal sunshine. Great mother- 
land, wearing with sweet inconsistency a 
necklace of gems and gold about her throat 
and ribbons of silver and green over a 
garment of sackcloth.” 


WHERE IS THE AMERICAN PLAY- ~ 
WRIGHT?—With all the advance our stage 
is boasted to have made, and is making, 
the native playwright has had but little 
° hand. Mr. J. Ranken Towse of the New 
York Evening Post brings this fact vividly « 
to mind, saying that ‘‘the present situation 
may easily be realized by any one who will take 
the trouble to run his eye over the theatrical 
advertising columns of the daily press.” 


seeks to further 


“He will- find that, among the plays making any pre- 
tense of special values the foreign is out of all due pro- 
portion to the domestic product. Setting aside the Moscow 
Art Theater—an exceptional and invaluable invasion, if we 
only have the wit to profit by the object lesson which it 
is giving us—we have had, all running together, the two 
Capek comedies, ‘The World We Live In’ and ‘R. U. R.”; 
‘Peer Gynt,’ ‘Kiki,’ ‘The God of Vengeance’ of Solom 
Asch, and the ‘Anathema’ of Andreieff, with two Sacha 
Guitry plays, as it were, in the offing. To these may be 
added ‘The Laughing Lady’ of Sutro; the ‘Rain’ of Somerset 
Maugham, and, last but not least, the ‘Loyalties’ of Galsworthy. 
To counterbalance this array we have ‘The Fool’ of Channing 
Pollock and—what else? 

“The comparison is not altogether inspiriting so far as the. 
modern drama and the American theater are concerned. The 
amount of enjoyable entertainment provided is, no doubt, con- 
siderable, but, in the sum total of plays and acting, the con- 
tribution of native talent is not large enough to make us 
unduly vain. 

“It might be argued that the tendency of our present man- 
agerial system is to make the American theater international 
rather than national, and that that is the true goal of the loftiest 
artistic ambition. But to this end judicious selection is a prime 
essential. It is not to be attained by making our stage a mere 
show place for the display of anything that may be stamped 
with a foreign trade-mark. And even in an international exhibi- 
tion domestic products ought to make an appearance that 
is at, least ‘respectable. It is beyond question that we have 
here an abundance of raw artistic material, equal to any in 
the world.” 


whence and whither select such an out-of-the-way setting where- 
in to impinge upon a human soul?”’” The answer, submits The 
Tribune, is that religion is much nearer to all of us than we realize, 
and it philosophizes: 


i asks the New York Tribune, should the problems of ‘‘why and 
4 
: 


“Present generations of modernly educated adults have come 


up in an atmosphere of false scientific clarity that leaves little - 


chance for religious emotions to awaken. The true scientist 


_ does not pretend that he knows everything or practically every- 


a 


and the pulpit would work hand in 


— “J 


tana blizzard, for example.” 


thing, but the near scientists have been busily proclaiming the 
magnificent sufficiency of knowledge for many years. 

“Yet all the while there is in the heart of each of us an ancient 
wealth of instinct and emotion silently impelling us to devotion 
and prayer and all the traditional worship of powers not 
written in science. And then over some large tragedy or petty 
episode, solitude, anything that serves to raise our level of vision, 
we suddenly see that our pretense of omniscience is uttec non- 


-sense, and that touching life and death and the point of it all 
we know not one thing more in 1923 than did all the pre- 


seientific centuries. Luckily the feeling for religion is so 


deeply imbedded in the fiber of our 


natures that it can survive years of 
false argument and neglect and be 
waiting whenever and wherever the 
need arises—in the heart of a Mon- 


To Fred Stone it is not at all sur- 
prizing that one whose life has been 
so blest as his should turn to the 
Supreme Being. He has dreamed, 
he says, of the time when ‘‘the stage 


hand for the good of all the world.” 
He goes on in a telegram to the New 
York World: 


““T have been content in former 
times to be a passive sort of Chris- 
tian, doing what I could for humanity 
as the occasion arose, but not search- 
ing for an opportunity to be an active 
servant. 

“JT am, and always have been, 
proud of my profession, which has 
included people of very high stand- 
ing who have done considerable good 
to others all their lives, and my 
pride emanates from the fact that 
the actor has risen from the ranks of 
a traveling mountebank and _ has 
taken his place among the foremost 
citizens of each and every com- 
munity in which he resides. You 
have only to consult past history to 
know that in every critical time and 
for every charitable purpose when 
the stage has been appealed to the 
actor has risen to the occasion and 
has given his unselfish assistance 
ungrudgingly. : ; 

‘“My labors in the theater will be carried on as before. il will 
give my best, as always, to my audiences, with an added inspira- 
tion, for I shall do all I do for the glory of God. If my experience 
helps others to gain a happier, healthier view of life and if I can 
in my humble way be the means of advancing the faith I have 


so sincerely adopted, I shall feel that I have been rewarded far - 


beyond my deserts.” 


A MORE JOYFUL MINISTRY—Time was when a long face 
and a grave mien were considered proper for the preacher, and 
he was supposed to smile only under the softening influence of 
a christening or a wedding. But that day, we are told, is gone. 
Came a group of young men, says the Omaha Bee, who looked 
upon the world and found it fair, who saw that God had filled 
creation with things of beauty, and who could discover no 
reason why they could not’be like other healthy-minded men and 
still be preachers. And, says The Bee, 
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FRET NOT THYSELF 
(Paraphrase of 37th Psalm) 


By J. Lewis Miican 


hee not thyself, O troubled soul, 

- Because some men of guile succeed; 
Nor envy those who gain control 

_ By cringing wile and crafty deed: 
They shall be cut down like the grass, 
And as the stubble they shall pass. 


Trust thou the promise of the Lord, 
Nor in His righteous service tire; 
He will not fail to keep His word, 
He shall give thee thy heart’s desire: 
Commit thy ways unto His will 


And He shall all thy dreams fulfil. 


God is the final judge of men, 
And He shall bring the truth to light; 
Go thou thy way in patience, then, 
And still be true to what is right: 
The Lord shall yet thy worth proclaim 
And put thy enemies to shame. 


Fret not, O tired and troubled soul, 
Nor envy men of craft and guile; 
Hold thou thine anger in control, 
They flourish but a little while; 
Yea, thou shalt look for them in vain— _ 
The righteous only shall remain. 


The Graphic (London). 
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“These young men opened a path, and some of the older ones 
followed, as, indeed, did most of those who have come after. 
Now the preacher or the priest finds that he can meet with men 
in the things that deserve the attention of men. He can play 
golf, or billiards, watch a baseball or a football game; mingle 
with the relaxation of a luncheon club, and do a lot of things 
that are not always prim and grave, and be the better able to 
teach the truths of religion because he is not only closer to God 
but closer to mankind through having rationally availed himself 
of the communion with his fellows and the equally rational 
enjoyment of all those things God has made for man’s comfort.” 


PURIFYING POLITICS WITH RELIGION 


MERICAN CITIES GENERALLY ARE MORE or 
JN less honeycombed with rotten politics, bad government, 
and commercialized vice, according to a broad state- 

ment by Bishop Charles P. Anderson, of the Chicago diocese of 


the Episcopal Church, whose appeal to all denominations and 


ereeds to join in a movement to 
help clean up Chicago raises again 
the question whether the pulpit 
should exercise itself in suppressing 
political corruption as well as in cor- 
recting social and domestic evils. 
The collapse of the Interchurch World 
Movement was largely attributed, 
it will be recalled, to the opposition 
of those who hold that the Church 
should limit its activities to the teach- 
ing of the Gospel, and it is still fre- 
quently argued that the Church is 
committing an act of trespass in 
entering the political and economic 
fields. But Bishop Anderson is of 
those who firmly believe that the 
pulpit should actively concern itself 
with evil wherever it raises its head. 
In a diocesan address, recently de- 
livered, he argues, according to an 
Associated Press dispatch published 
in the Denver Rocky Mountain News: 


‘An isolated ecclesiasticism which 
would think ‘only of the preserva- 
tion of the churech’s fabric will not 
meet the present emergencies in our 
eity or country. 

“T urge the clergy and laity of this 
diocese to go out of their way to 
establish contacts with representa- 
tives of the other religious forces of 
this city and other cities in the 
diocese—Roman Catholic, Protes- 
tant, and Jewish—for the sake of 
focusing those convictions that are 
common to all our religious forces 
on the betterment of the city. 

“These are days when thoughtful people are trembling for the 
future of our civilization. The problems of the hour gather 
around such matters as international relationships, national 
responsibilities, industrial adjustments between capital and labor, 
municipal government, eivie and social morality. At bottom, 
these are all moral and religious questions. They involve 
brotherhood, fellowship, peace, purity, righteousness. 

“Surely these come within the province of the Chureh. Surely 
those people are right who say that the way out of our present 
perplexities is through the resurgence of religious faith and 
practise. Somehow, religion must gather up all its forces and 
bring the compact of a united witness to bear upon the world’s 
sorrows. J am not now thinking of formal church unity or of 
the League of Nations. The one is too remote and the other got 
into party politics. I am thinking of the necessity of bringing 
here and now the pressure of a common Christian conviction 
and a united Christian service to our country, our cities and our 
civilization.” 
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- Unsolicited contributions to this department cannot be returned. 


HE poetry magazines fall about us like 
leaves at Vallombrosa. The Fugitive 
drops in from Nashville, and brings us Mr. 
Bynner’s translation as a precursor of a 


wholé,volume he is soon to issue’ of this _ 


French poet: 


THE BIG WHITE BIRD 
From the French of Charles Vildrac 


By WitTeER ByNNER 


The big white bird spread out his wings, 
And they were pure and they were new 

And were laughing to heaven as new sails do 
And filling, too, with the wind. 


He was strong and he believed; 
So he left his tree and his valley 
For the far-away country of hills. 


When he had come to the plains of life, 
The big white bird, swift on his way, 
Stoutly met the sharp, sustained, 
Volleying stones of life. 


He swerved a little, he sank a little, 

And people underneath 

Saw some of his down, falling from heaven, 
Feathers, too; a few of his feathers, 

But the big bird kept from earth, 


The big white bird kept clear of earth, 
Although there hailed upon him still 
The little pebbles, little ills 

Of life... 


Till a sudden, pointed piece of flint, 
Soaked with black ooze from below, 

Hit a wing and pierced it through 

And made a hole in it, 

A round, red, black hole in a wing 

That had been pure, that had been new. 


The big white bird flew not so high 
And listed, like a boat to the side 
With water coming through. 


And the hole enlarged in his wing 

And festered, adding to his pain, 

And the air whistled, at every wing-stroke, 
As through a breast of pain. 


And still he flew 
And still the wound grew 
And still he drew down to the earth. 


Desperately the big bird, 

Beat at the air with his gored wing, 
Then with his bones he beat at the air, 
As vainly as one strikes'at water 
With asword.... 


His beak was in the dust.» .’. 
But obstinate, with his broken lunges, 
He was str ong and he believed 
And went on toward the far-away hills. 
* * * 
And while he was leaving the plains of life, 
The big white bird trailed on the ground - 
A wing rotted through, 


And he lifted high in the morning air 
A wing that was full of good-fortune 
And was pure and was new... . 


Sucu cheery optimism .is seldom found 
in the artist’s soulbut the great Artificer 
of the Universe knows no. regret over 
spoiled models. This is in The Freeman 
(New York). 


THE UNREGRETTING 
By ANNE GooDWIN WINSLOW 


Is he indeed provoked to anger with high places, 
And jealous of the graven forms we make 
With patient hands 


For some far beauty’s sake? 
See how the dust the chiseled dream effaces, 
See where on every hill a broken column stands! 


-Is then our willing not what he has willed, 
_Or have we borrowed powers he has not lent, 


That thus with labours infinite he lets us build 
Up from the plain, 


“Then sees we have not made the thing he meant 


And bids us build again? 


Perhaps he takes no joy in any ancient thing; 
‘No slow perfection that we strive to hold 


To him seems dear; 

His perfect leaf falls with his perfect year; 

For he is young and will have back the spring; 
But we are old. 


Perhaps he keeps no bond at all with memory, 
Nor owns the strong delusion whence 

We still must see 

In all created loveliness 

The broken promise of its permanence. 

For us the shadow of its history 

Falls dark on what we dream or do; 

He only knows the great forgetfulness 


That maketh all things new. 


THE ironic galety of these verses from 
The Nation and Atheneum (London) lies 
in the frank admission of all those things 
we deceive ourselves into thinking we are 
unselfish about. 


ALLELUIA ! 


Warm in the morning, eiderdown up to the chin, 

Letters spread on the bed, drink close at hand, 

I lie and praise God for all the wonderful folk 

Who get up early, before the dawn has broke, - 

And run on their tasks to make the world habit- 
able— 

Praise God for the gallant sun, just struggling in, 

Chasing the heavy clouds—Ah, there’s the bell! * 


Praise God for the parcel postman who brings me 
books, 

Books to review, to praise, or perhaps to scarify. 

He comes at half-past nine—but long, long ago 

Up the steep hill, in the dark, has plodded slow 

Old Harris with the milk: : praise God for him — 

“ the cows ~ 7 

Which give their abundant. mill pha serene and 
friendly looks, : 

And all day roam on the common outside our 
plain, stone house,; see 

. . ay 

Praise God for 
alarum-clock 

Close by her bed, and gets up when the Ae 
strikes. 


Before I am n down she has-let-in the nied aatisa > 


air, 
Swept up the dust in the roonis, tidied my chair 
Of papers and books, answered knocks at the door, 
Has brought me really hot water for, shaving—not 
lukewarm muck. 
And started our water-pump on his matutinal 
roar, 


Praise God for.my. wife, who looks. thro’ the 
morning's post, 7 

And reads the important letters, throws others 
aside, 

Who gets out of bed first, proving it can be done, 

And secures warm water by letting the cold water 
run; 

Who makes me believe afresh, each morning, that 
you can work q : 

If only you don’t allow the vast incredible host 

Of things to be done to break your spirit and make 
you shirk, 


Praise God for the men who at the railway station 

Feed some great engine with coal, and oil the in- 
ward parts; 

Praise God for the driver and fireman, who work 
in wind and rain 


Lily, our maid, EO. keeps an. 


And in the unaired dark. Praise God for those 
who meet the train, 

So that each day or each week, I can sit and read 
as I choose 

Punch or the New Leader, the Statesman or The 
Nation, 

The newly restored, old Times, the Observer, or 
Daily News. 

Praise God for all early risers—for laboring women 
and men! 

Praise God for the sailor on watch, and for the 
priest saying Mass! 

For men who work on the land, the women who 
light kitchen fires, 

The shepherd cold on the wolds, the laborer clean- 
ing the byres! 

Praise God for Arnold Bennett, who does ten 
hours’ work in two 

That I with a clear conscience can do two hours’ 
work in ten! 

Praise God for all early risers, whatever work 
they do! 


So on one day in seven I will get up early myself, 

Greeting with merry face the early unusual dawn, 

And‘wilt walk down the hill to the lovely Pains- 
wick church 

Where still men rise to pursue the old, eternal 
search. 

I will praise God there for all early risers, and go 
away 

And come home and wonder, not without a natural 
yawn, 

How I shall pass the long, interminable day. 


THERE” are seeds for ‘sermons in the 
naiveté of these childish observations. 
Also the picture, as we. read it i in the New 
York Times i isa vivid one: 
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“Our Father, ” just as I doevery days 
It makes* me feel.so_ proud, beeause I, too, 
Know how to pray, tlie words that Grown-Ups do. 
Right after that, four men march down the aisles— 
(My Uncle Joe is one; he: ‘always smiles 
On week-days—but on: ‘Sundays, what a changel 
Church seems to make him look so stern and 

| strange.) daeet 
They all pass silver plates, and each one there 
Must put in money, like you pay a fare. 
I carry my own purse, and when it’s time 
For me to pay, put in a brand-new dime. 
I like this part of church, but later, when 
The man in robes begins to talk, why then 
My thoughts, like birds, go flying any where— 
(But God, who lives‘here in this‘house, won’t care 
So long as L sit Still.) ° The sun; ‘shines through 
Three stained glass windows just above our pew; 
One of.them shows a Shepherd with a lamb 
Cuddled close to his shoulder. Oh, I am 
So fond of him! Within that kind, strong arm 
No little lamb could ever come to harm. 
A lovely Lady in a queer blue gown 
From out the second window frame smiles down, 
Holding her Baby—’twould be great if He 
Should climb down from her lap and play with me! 
The middle picture is the best of all: 
A bearded Man, tall as my father’s tall— 
Stands underneath a great, big, spreading tree, 
And little children gather ’round His knee— 
They seem to talk together like dear friends— 
His face is beautiful. ; 

When service ends, 

The organ plays a lively tune, as though 
It meant to tell us “hurry up and go.” 
So everybody crowds to reach the door. 
But I turn back to look at them once more— 
The Shepherd and the Lady and the Man—.- 
And say good-bye as often as I can! 
Their eyes all follow me—they can not speak— 


‘But church will be locked up a whole long week, 


And they'll be lonely till next Sunday, when ~ 
They know I'll come to see them all again! 
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GLIMPSES 


THE BOY WHO DIDN’T “CROSS CANADA FOR REVENGE” 


But on Sunday there 


EN, FROM BARON MUNCHAUSEN DOWN, 
have told large tales, and been believed more or less, 
bit they didn’t have to repeat their yarns in the 

presence of a skeptical professor of psychology. It was a pro- 
fessor of psychology, an erudite young man from the University 
of Toronto, who tript 
up the latest claim to 
fame as a romancer. 
Jacques Richtor, as 
he called himself, or 
John George Richter, 
as he turned out to 
be, attained an inter- 
national reputation 
for his bold deeds, 
first through the pages 
of the Toronto Star, 
then through Tue 
Literary Ducsst’s 
digest of his remark- 
able story. As hero 
of the story he told, 
he was a half-civilized 
French boy from the 
Great Slave Lake 
who had _ pursued, 
across the whole ex- 
panse of the frozen 
North of the con- 
tinent, a villain who 
had robbed him of 
his valuable furs. 
The truth seems to 
be that he is the son 
of a shoe-dealer 
Cincinnati, Ohio, and 
never owned any- 
thing much more val- 
uable than a power- 
ful imagination. As 
Frederick G. Griffin 
tells the story, in the Toronto Star, the real hero of the piece is 
Professor J. W. Bridges, whose knowledge of psychology was too 
much for the imaginative young Yank. 


THE IMAGINATIVE YOUTH. in 


Baron Munchausen himself might have 
been proud of the tale “‘Jacques Richtor’’ 
told—but Baron Munchausen didn’t have 


to stand a grilling by an up-to-date 
professor of psychology. 


The narrative runs: 


The strange case of Jacques Richtor is ended. The closing 
chapter of a two weeks’ mystery came in a small bedroom in the 
quiet Kirkfield Inn on Sunday evening when an angry, fighting 
boy faced the men who were calling his bluff and threatened to 
make them pay in ugly terms that crashed out through the door 
to the ears of the excited guests who were waiting near to hear 
the clash of the climax. 

At that moment: Exit Jacques Richtor of the Great Slave 
Lake who had been beaten and robbed on the trail to ‘‘ Fort 
Henry” and had come to Toronto in search of vengeance: and 
enter John George Richter, Jr., of Cincinnati, Ohio, an American 
youth who had fought a game fight against odds to the very last 
to hide his identity. : : 

In less than five minutes of concentrated quick-fire emotion 
the nerve-wracking contest of days ended and the mystery 
vanished like a pricked bubble. : : 

Here is how the climax came. The boy, Jacques, still to call 
him by his now famous name, had had a strenuous Sunday. For 
days, despite frequent discrepancies in his story, despite an 
American accent, a knowledge of slang and a hundred other 
things that pointed to a city knowledge, he still stuck to his 
strange claims and with mental alertness of an extraordinary 
nature and a most amazing imagination held at bay those who 


XN 


were trying to trip him at every turn. 
came for him a new kind of test. 

Arthur Heming, who on Thursday and Friday last had been 
interrogating him on his knowledge of the Northwest, accom- 
panied by A. L. McIntyre of The Star and myself, entered the 
little bedroom where Jacques had been lying since he cut his 
foot with the ax last Wednesday, his first day at Kirkfield. With 
us was Prof. J. W. Bridges of the University of Toronto, associ- 
ate professor of psychology, whom we introduced by his correct 
name and title. The latter explained that he was desirous of 
examining Jacques to find out how his mentality compared with 
that of a city boy and asked if he had any objection. 

“‘No, go ahead,” said the boy smiling with the absolute readi- 
ness with which he had met all attempts at quizzing from the 
start. In fact, he appeared to enjoy the continual contest, as 
if it were a game. 


So Professor Bridges spent the morning on intelligence tests, 
but at the conclusion of them ‘‘the boy was more of a puzzle 


than ever.” After lunch: 

The performance tests were tried, tests which a boy born in 
the bush could do as well as a city boy, simple affairs such as 
putting blocks together and finding the shortest way out of the 
maze. Still the boy remained, if anything, more of an enigma 
than ever. 

The question arose: Could he be some sort of a psychopath 

or a person with some mental trouble that made him behave as 
he did? Could he be : : 
a boy acquainted with 
both bush and eity 
who had _ received 
some hurt or shock 
which made him re- 
member his bush life 
or some elaboration of 
it, but whose memory 
of the city was wiped 
out altho traces of it 
crept into his expres- 
sions and his memory 
from his subconscious- 
ness? Could he be 
half a dozen things in 
which a twisted men- 
tality played a part? 
Professor Bridges cited 
several cases of a lost 
or a lapsed or a 
jumbled memory mak- 
ing people play the 
strangest parts. 

Atsupper-time Sun- 
day the solution of 
the Richtor mystery 
seemed as elusive as 
ever, in fact more so, 
for the two psychology 
tests had somewhat 
complicated it. De- 
spite the conviction 
strongly held for days 
by the men who were 
coming in contact with 
him that Jacques was 
not what he repre- 
sented himself to be, 
there was natural hesi- 
tation at accusing him 
point-blank of such 
for fear that acruel in- 
Justice would be done, either on the simple boy of the wilds whom 
he might by some weird chance be or some poor chap with a 
twist in his brain who was really telling the truth as he saw it 


Photos courtesy of the ‘‘Toronto Star.’’ 
THE SKEPTICAL PROFESSOR. 


He is J. W. Bridges, associate Professor of 

Psychology in the University of Toronto, 

and his scientific tests wrecked young 
Mr. Richter’s beautiful yarn. 


as it came to his unbalanced imagination. 
But about seven o’clock came the last of the tests, called in 
psychology the association test. In brief it is this: Two lists 
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of similar length are made, the first composed of words whic. 
ean have no particular significance to the subject, such as table, 
moon, or- picture; the second of carefully selected words which 
may be connected with his past history or with some inhibition, 
complex or former emotional experience. For example, in the 
case of Jacques such words as buddy, fan, safety, base and Demp- 
sey were chosen as perhaps likely to connect with experiences in 
an American city as well as words like robber, knife, seal and 
trail which had a relation to his alleged bush life. 

The method of the test is to shoot a word quickly at the sub- 
ject which he has to answer as quickly as possible with the first 
word that comes into his mind. This word answered may not 
have any connection at all with or relationship to the word given 
but that does not matter. A stop-watch is used and the time 
taken to answer noted. If hesitancy is made over a word and 
the time is therefore longer than the average as a result, that 
word has perhaps some significance to past experience. If con- 
centration is made and answers quickly given there is great pos- 
sibility of words being used by the subject, without his being 
conscious of it, which will give a strong clue to some phase of his 
emotions or past, so that there are theoretically anyway really 
two ways by which he may give himself away. 


When the list was prepared, six men again filed down the long 
corridor to the boy’s room. They made an imposing array of 
inquisitors to pit against the intelligence of one youthful Yank. 
They were: 


Professor Bridges, Arthur Heming, Dr. Ross, the Kirkfield 
doctor who had been attending the boy; MeIntyre, Leonard 
Bourne of The Star, who was down at Kirkfield on a holiday, and 
myself. They were allonedge. This was going to be the crucial 
test. Was it going to solve the mystery or would the boy come 
out of it as baffling as ever? 

We entered the small, blue-papered bedroom where the boy 
lay, this boy who smiled in such a friendly way, with his strong, 
pale, calm face surmounted by a mass of long blond hair. Be- 
side him on the table was an electric reading lamp with the shade 
pushed back. This little, comfortable room seemed a queer place 
to stage the last graphic act of a drama that reached out in some 
degree at least to the great wild wastes of the far-away northwest. 

The boy had a book in his hands. Others were on the table 
beside him. But anything in the way of a weapon had been 
carefully removed. The hunting-knife and the big scissors which 
had been lent him to make moccasins, had been spirited away. 

We filed into the room. Perhaps there was something in our 
manner, a certain solemnity, that suggested to the boy that the 
climax was coming. At any rate, he seemed less at his ease than 
we had ever seen him, less sure of himself. He jerked himself up 
in bed and watched our faces as we ranged around his bed. 

“We are going to make another test, if you don’t mind, 
Jacques,’ began the professor, sitting down beside the bed and 
gazing, in his disconcertingly keen way, with dark eyes that 
struck straight and steady through dark-rimmed glasses. 

“What, again!” ejaculated the boy sharply. 

“Yes,” replied the professor, smiling reassuringly. ‘‘But this 
is the last.” He explained the method. Jacques was perfectly 
willing. But his glowing eyes never left the professor’s face. 
He seemed to shake himself as if gathering all his strength. 
Then he set himself like a man going into a grim fight. 

“Boy,” ripped out the professor. 

“Hat,” shot back the boy. He breathed heavily. 

“That’s good,” said the professor. ‘‘One-two (one and two- 
fifths seconds to answer). Now, see if you can not do better 
than that.” 

“Base,” again called out the professor, snapping his stop- 
watch. 

““Home,”’ came back the boy. 

“Buddy,” again the professor. 

“Pal,” eried the boy. 

So this queer contest of wits went on, with those dark, ques- 
tioning eyes of the professor constantly stabbing the light, ques- 
tioning eyes of the boy. No duel that was ever fought was more 
thrilling to a band of onlookers than this last fight in which two 
minds were jousting, this soundless, unseen fighting in the dark 


in this littlelighted room. So tense was the feeling that one’s heart . 


was pounding like a muffled trip-hammer. So must have been 
those of the others. Yet the faces of the onlookers were casual 
from days of training except Dr. Ross’s. He leaned forward with 
such a look of intense interest that once, when I looked at him, 
I had to choke back with an effort an almost uncontrollable desire 
to laugh. 


The odds, however, says the writer, were all on the side of 
the professor, for— 


The boy did not quite know what he was fighting. That 
was where he was handicapped and that was how he was caught. 


He could not tell when he made an answer whether it was hurting” 
or helping him. Only we who watched and listened knew the 
idea behind the scheme, and it was an effort to keep unmoved 
when he ripped out some such answer as “‘pal” in response to — 
“buddy” or “fighter” in reply to “‘Dempsey.” 

For the first time since we had seen the boy the strain was 
telling. His tongue crept constantly to his lips as if they were 
dry. Sweat poured down on his forehead and face. He con- 
stantly wiped his chin with his hand or twisted his face with 
a quick gesture on the pillow to remove the sweat. Once when 
he raised his hand to his head to brush back his damp hair, 
I noticed under his arm that a patch of his pajama coat was wet — 
with perspiration. He breathed heavily like a tired runner. 
And his feverish eyes were fixt in a glittering stare that never 
left the professor’s face. 

But he fought to the very last. He even kept some trace of 
his wonderful poise. “‘I bet you can’t throw them that fast 
yourself,’ he once clipt out to the professor, and with one of his 
quick, boyish smiles his éyes for a moment lost the strain as they 
circled the group of onlookers. 

Once he got on the verge of anger. 
snapt out the word ‘‘love.’”’ The boy paused. He started up 
in the bed. . ‘‘I won’t answer,” he declared angrily, his teeth 
clenched. ‘‘Drop that. I won’t answer.” - : 

‘‘What did it make you think of that you won’t answer?” 
asked the professor quietly and with a quizzical half-smile. 

‘What I thought I keep to myself, see,’’ snarled the boy. 
“Drop that word!” 

The professor calmly noted the time and silently searched his 
paper for another word. * 


Finally the examination ended, and the boy’s visitors filed out 
as quietly as they came. The boy sank back on his pillow. 
Then came the summing up, and— 


When the professor examined the boy’s words he found them 
unusually significant. They pointed directly to a knowledge of 
baseball, boxing, the U. S. Army or Navy, and similar things 
familiar to most city boys, especially Americans. ‘‘First”’ in 
response to ‘‘Safety’’ was especially significant. It took little 
time to arrive at a decision. ‘‘Now I know,” declared the pro- 
fessor, ‘‘that the boy is not what he represents himself to be. 
And he is no psychopath. The time has come for a show-down. 
I’d better have a cigaret.’”” Which last remark sounds like the - 
movies, but is fact. 

After further consultation the professor finally decided that he 
should go alone to the boy’s room and put the matter up to him 
straight, the others to wait outside in case of any possible trouble, 
for no one could tell the reaction of this extraordinary and power- 
fully built boy. : 

The professor entered the little room and closed the door to 
without latching it, the rest of us standing. immediately outside 
with every nerve tense, waiting for the show-down. Along the 
corridor were a group of guests listening with their hearts still. 
Presently came the professor’s voice without a tremor of emo- 
tion saying dispassionately, and most unprofessor-like, ‘‘I have 
to hand it to you. The fact is that we have been to-day employ- 
ing a method or series of tests which tell absolutely whether 
a person is telling the truth or not. You did not know that, 
did you?”’ 

We outside knew that he was bluffing somewhat, but we waited 
tensely for the boy’s reply. None came. The professor’s voice 
sounded again now crisp and hard and sharp. ‘‘I came up here 
to-day to find out if you are a faker. The result of these tests 
proves you a faker.” 

‘“How do you mean?’’ came back the boy. 
We could hear him spring up in the bed. 

“The tests prove absolutely,’ shot back the professor, ‘‘that 
you are a faker; that you are not telling the truth.”’ 


‘I’m no faker.” 


“T say I am telling the truth.” P 


““T know youw’re not.” 

“T say I am’ ' 

“‘T’ve found out positively that the story you have been giving 
every one is not the true story. I have absolutely found that 
out.” ; 

‘““T can prove you're wrong.” 

“The tests I gave you to-day prove that your whole story 
about being born in the wilds is untrue. What are you going 
to do about it?” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Are you going to tell the truth? Are you going to tell the 
people who have been hearing your fake story the real story? 
These people want to help you if they can. Are you going to 
tell the truth?” 

v Listen, professor (here the boy spoke more quietly, evidently 
resuming his old poise a little, and he.spoke with a slow empha- 
sis), I can prove for a fact that I’m what I claim to-be. If you 
get me an outfit and send men with me—I don’t care how many— - 


It was when the professor — 


i? 
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send a hundred if you like—I will lead them to our country and 
prove what I said about my father is absolutely true.” 

‘Look here. I know what is true and what is not true. 
Are you-—” 

Suddenly the boy shouted, ‘‘There’s somebody at the door.” 
He jumped out of bed and swung it open. The little phalanx 
of guardsmen and listeners stood revealed. There was no more 
need for-seerecy. It was time to make an end. So we filed for 
the last time solemnly into the room. The professor was stand- 
ing by theboy’sside. (He got back there after opening the door.) 
Two Star men stood at the end. The others stood in the back- 
ground. 


The professor started his questions again. ‘Look here,” 
shouted the boy, sitting up in bed, ‘“‘somebody’s going to pay 
for this. All of you are going to pay for this some day, and I’m 
going to make you.’”’ He went on: 


“You'll pay for it,’’ he shouted, pointing at the professor. 
‘And you’ll pay for it.”’ He pointed at the doctor. ‘‘And 
you, you'll pay—I’ll make you pay some day.’’ He shouted, 
pointing at Arthur Heming. So he went round them all except 
myself, whom for some reason he excepted from his future ven- 
- geance. 

‘‘Make a note of these threats,”’ said some one calmly. ‘‘That’s 
an offense.” : 

‘“Where did you find out that buddy was a pal?” shot out the 
professor as if there had been no interruption. ‘‘Where did you 
find out that Dempsey was a fighter? Where did you i 

The boy’s face was angry already but now it became livid with 
rage. Grinding his teeth, he gathered himself in bed to spring 
on the professor. “Ill get you now, you ” he shouted, 
breaking into a string of oaths. ~ 

The professor never stirred, never took those dark, implacable 
eyes from the boy’s excited face. He stood with his arms folded, 
grim and cold. The boy seemed about to strike. ‘‘Lie down!”’ 
The words were whipt out by one of the others who had moved 
to the professor’s side. ‘“‘Cut out that cursing—quick. There 
are ladies in the house. Now shut up.’”’ And as the boy made 
an effort to rise, he snapt out, ‘‘Lie down, or I’ll trim you stiff.” 

The boy sank back on the pillow, the fight dying out of his 
paling face. The game wasup. The count was called. 

“Tf you know what’s good for you, you'll tell the truth,’ be- 
gan the professor calmly again as soon as quiet was restored. 
“You’ve gone round here long enough bluffing.”’ 

“Tf you're convineed,”’ replied the boy wearily, ‘‘I’ll say I’m 
bluffing. ~I’ll tell the true story. I’ll tell two of you. The rest 
of you go out.” Hechanged hismind. ‘‘T’ll tell it to one of you 
—to you,” and he pointed to the professor. 


The rest of us went slowly out without a word, reports the 
writer. However, the truth came out later. ‘Mr. Griffin’s 
eonelusion runs: 


Now, who is Jacques Richtor, the remarkable romancer who 
kept folk guessing for two weeks and roused in people’s breasts 
sympathy for a strange boy of the wilds who did not exist except 
in his imagination? Here is the story he told Professor Bridges 
in the little room alone on Sunday night as he lay sobbing from 
the nervous strain of his last day’s great fight and from the ter- 
rible racking of the last test and the rage of the final ten minutes. 
He repeated it afterward the next day when we were bringing 
him to Toronto to The Star men who had worked on his ease. 

His real name was John George Richter (not Richtor), Jr. 
He was an American-born youth of nineteen from Cincinnati, 
Ohio, of German descent on both sides. His father had three 
shoe stores, he said, in Cincinnati, and had an interest in another 
in Boston. He was an only son, but had two sisters, both married. 

He had never known what want was, he said, he had never 
known what it was to be hungry until he ran away from home 
last November on account of trouble there when he declared the 
wanderings began which ended in his adventure of the last 
two weeks. 

He left home with $150, wearing expensive clothes and silk 
underwear. He went to Indianapolis, thence to Chicago. There 
he lost his money in a poker game which ended in a fight which 
was ended by the police. He visited an aunt who advanced 
him a dollar. He beat his way to Detroit. There, broke, he 
parted with his tailored clothes and his silk underwear, receiving 
in return from the pawnbroker the sum of $40. His wander- 
ings led him then in turn to Windsor, Toronto, North Bay, and 
even farther north. Most of the time he was riding ‘blind 
baggage,” beating his way actually as he described it in his 
romantic story of how he came from the West. 

At this point he said he was really looking for work, preferably 
in the bush. But up north he could find no work. He was 
practically starving. He had had nothing to eat for three days. 


He was sick. His feet had been badly frozen because he had 

air of socks. 
ee os his way back to Toronto. He arrived here unutter- 
ably miserable, dispirited, cold, ill. When he crawled out of his 
uncomfortable berth on arrival in Toronto he found his way out 
of the railway yards to the streets and asked the first policeman 
he met to direct him to a hospital. That is how he reached St. 
Michael’s. After an examination the doctors there found noth- 
ing wrong with him except hunger and exposure. They asked 
where he came from. 

He declared in his confession, that, frightened lest his father 
should hear of it, he concocted the story which has become so 
famous recently, and told it to the doctors and nurses. When 
The Star, on learning of it, interviewed him about it, he thought 
he might as well tell it over again. 

It must be pointed out in all fairness to the boy that when he 
first sprang his story he had, according to his own account, only. 
one object—that of concealing his real identity. He also said 
that he thought it would help to get him a job. He had no idea 
apparently that such publicity would follow. The casual story, 
extraordinary as it was, might have been lost and forgotten like 
many another smaller yarn spun by a story-teller. But this 
one was picked out for a greater destiny. : 


The Star, which published the remarkable original story of 
young Richter, verified the second one by telegraphing to Cin- 
cinnati, the home of the boy’s parents. There it was said that 
‘‘he left five weeks ago, with the knowledge of his father, mother 


and sister.’”’ According to The Star’s special dispatch from Cin- 


cinnati: 


The boy is described by a relative as being given to wandering 
and having a powerful imagination. He is of an adventurous 
disposition, and several times before has been away from home 
while he made trips to various parts of the country. 

He will not be eighteen until May next, but he is of athletic 
build, about five feet ten inches tall and weighing 165 pounds. 
He has always held a disdain for school, his mind being filled 
with ideas of the open air and the out-of-doors. He left home in 
December, relatives say, with a revolver and a hunting-knife. 
He has always had a keen desire to go to the Canadian wilds, 
which he said was ‘‘God’s country.” 

He was last heard from by his family at Hammond, Indiana, 
when he notified them that he intended to visit an aunt in Chi- 
cago and then go to Canada. The aunt in Chicago declared 
over the long-distance telephone to-day that he had spent two 
days with her and then left. Nothing had been heard from him 
since. 


To appreciate to the full the posing of the boy, concludes 
The Star’s writer: 


It is worth while recalling that in Toronto he was supposed to 
be visiting his first movie. ‘‘What makes them move?” he asked 
regarding the pictures. ‘‘What’s that?” he asked when a cow 
came on the screen. ‘‘Say, what is married?’’ he asked once. 
“T’ve heard of people being married, but I never found out what 
ibis ean 

“What is gasoline? Does it explode like dynamite?” This 
is a particularly interesting question in view of the fact that 
he is said to have worked in Cincinnati as an auto mechanic. 

His strange story was to the effect that he was a native of the 
Great Slave Lake district, who had been taking a year’s trapping 
of furs to ““Fort Henry,” a free trading-post some 700 miles 
south of Great Slave Lake. He said he was driving a team of 
twelve Alaskan huskie dogs. 

On the trail he declared he was waylaid and robbed of his 
furs, his dog and a unique coat of white seal-skin, lined and 
trimmed with mink. He claimed to have made the way to 
‘Fort Henry” on foot, armed only with a knife, his only food 
rabbits snared on, the way. 

At “Fort Henry” he said he saw his stolen furs and heard 
that the men who had attacked him and stolen them had gone 
to Toronto. With this slender clue this boy, who was never 
supposed to have been in civilization before, set out to find them. 
His assertion was that he rode ‘‘blind baggage” all the way, 
sleeping in police stations at night and traveling by day. 

Other remarkable features of his story were: That he was 
fifteen when he saw the first white woman, when he tasted 
strawberries and ice-cream, and first tasted pie; that his father, 
seventy-two years of age and 6 feet 7 inches tall, was an English 
chemist, who, deserted by the boy’s mother, was living a sort of 
hermit existence near the Great Slave Lake; that he had killed 
his first grizzly bear at nine years of.age; that he could score a 
hit with a rifle on a half dollar at 1,000 yards, and similar sensa~ 
tional statements of an extraordinary life. ; 
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$ 
5-Passenger Sedan ~ 860 F. O. B. Flint, Mich. 


The All-Year Car for Every Family 


Chevrolet is leading in the great 
shift of public demand to closed 
cars because this company has 
the world’s largest facilities for 
manufacturing high-grade closed 
bodies and is therefore able. to 
offer sedans, coupes and sedan- 
ettes at prices within easy reach 
of the average American family. 


Six large body plants adjoining 
Chevrolet assembly plants en- 


able Chevrolet dealers to make 
prompt deliveries of the much 
wanted closed cars. 


As soon as you realize that your 
transportation requirements de- 
mand the year’round, all weather 
closed car, see Chevrolet first and 
learn how fully we can meet your 
requirements at the lowest cost 
obtainable in a modern, high- 
grade closed automobile. 


Chevrolet Motor Company, Detroit, Mich. 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


Two Passenger Roadster , oe S510 
Five Passenger Touring . 2525 
Two Passenger Utility Coupe - 680 
Four Passenger Sedanette . . 850 
Five Passenger Sedan . . . 860 
Light Delivery .. . 510 


All Prices f. o. b. Flint, Mich. 


Chevrolet Dealers and service 
stations everywhere. Applica- 
tions will be considered from 
high grade dealers’ only, for 
territory not adequately covered. 
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FOR SPEED—THE NEW OMAHA 


AK “DISARMAMENT CONFERENCE” resulted in 

the scrapping of a good many United States ships, and 

now appears one to take the place of many—the new 
cruiser Omaha—called “the most wonderful ship of her type in 
the world.’’ She was finished the other day in Tacoma, and 
“Tacoma and Puget Sound are proud of the Omaha,”’ says a local 
journalist writing in the Tacoma Ledger. She is a cruiser built like 
a destroyer, with almost a destroyer’s speed. She is slim, trim, 
jammed with machinery, carrying engines powerful enough to 
equip a small fleet of ordinary commercial liners. Her size is 
small by comparison with the big battle-ships, around which she 
is able to sail circles, but, in spite of her comparatively small 
size, writes Albert Ottenheimer in the Tacoma Ledger: 


There is a vastness about the Omaha that is difficult for a lay- 
man to comprehend. Five hundred and fifty-five and a half feet 
long she is from stem to stern. So long, in fact, that she has only 
to progress less than 10 times her own length to have gone a mile. 

And speed! That ap- 
parently is only another 
way of spelling ‘‘Oma- 
ha.” The Omaha is the 
speediest vessel, in the 
United States Navy to- 
day She is built for a 
maximum speed of 35 
knots an hour, some- 
where in the vicinity of 
forty miles in 60 minutes. 

But for speed’ there 
must be power. And the 
Omaha has that. Her 
four _ eight-and-a-half- 
foot propellers are 
whirled at a terrific speed 
by engines with a capa- 
city for generating 105,- 
000-horse-power. Conse- 
quently the Omaha is 
the largest single power 
plant in the world. H. 
M. S. Hood, the pride of 
the English Navy, is the 
only vessel afloat which 
in any manner ap- 
proaches these power- 
producing capacities. 

And 105,000-horse-power is sufficient to generate enough elec- 
trie current to supply a city of the size of Kansas City with electric 
power at peak demand. That amount is 13,500-horse-power 
more, not less, mind you, but more, than is generated by the 
New Mexico, the Mississippi and the Idaho, the three largest 
dreadnoughts in the United States Navy, combined! 

And every bit of this horse-power is necessary for capacity 
speed for the vessel. For every five knots an hour over 20 the 
horse-power must be doubled. Hence the Omaha is capable of 
going 30 knots an hour on half her boilers, but to attain the last 
five the other half must be prest into service. 

Her speed at 40 miles an hour is only estimated. There is a 
possibility that she may even exceed this mark. On her last 
trial she attained a speed of 271% knots on five of her 12 
boilers, and no one is prepared to say just how fast she will go 
full power. 

Vast amounts of fuel are necessary to propel the boat at such 
a speed or to attain such power. For instance, a ton and a quar- 
ter of oil is necessary to run the Omaha for a mile at full speed. 
Keeping her moving at top pace for only a minute takes more 
than 1,600 pounds of oil, The Omaha’s emergency fuel supply 
capacities are such that, in all, she is able to carry 2,914 tons of 
fuel oil at one time. That’s enough to run the speediest destroyer 
in the Navy continuously at maximum speed for 180 hours. 

There are many features of the Omaha that will influence 
naval construction for years in the future. She is multum in 
parvo, tho parvo is hardly appropriate in view of the immensity 
of the vessel. The ingenuity of the naval engineers was taxed 
to the limit in designing the Omaha. 


The International Conference for Limitation of Armament 
did away with a number of types of warships. It was up to the 


engineers to construct a vessel which, after a fashion, would com- 
bine. in it some of the features of some half dozen other war 


ALMOST A NAVY IN ONE SHIP. 
The new Omaha is primarily a fast cruiser, but she is also a destroyer, airplane- 


carrier, mine-layer, subchaser and anti-aircraft vessel. 
power in her engines, which can drive her at 40 miles an hour, than is generated by 
the engines of the three largest dreadnoughts in the United States Navy, combined. 


vessels. The Omaha is the result, says her present biographer, 


for— 


She is a young navy all rolled into one hull. Airplane-carrier, 
mine-layer, mine-sweeper, torpedo boat, submarine chaser, 
destroyer, scout cruiser, anti-aircraft vessel, the Omaha can and 
will serve in any and all of those capacities. ; 

She earries two airplane catapults, the newest development in 
launching devices for aircraft, and two planes aboard as part of 
her regular equipment. Enough additional parts are carried to 
construct four more of these catapults, giving her a capacity of 
six fighting planes. 

She will carry, in normal fighting trim, 200 mines with the 
necessary mine-laying tracks and equipment. There are two 
twin torpedo tubes and two triple torpedo tubes, giving the 
Omaha the ability to fire 10 torpedoes at a single loading. 

Her armament proper consists of 12 6-inch rapid-fire guns; 
four 3-inch anti-aircraft guns, two 3-pounders and at least two 
machine-guns. The 6-inchers are of a new type, exceedingly 
powerful, more so, in fact, than the old-type 8-inch gun. 
The 6-inch rifles fire a 
100-pound projectile. 

Adding all this addi- 
tional equipment has in- 
creased the Omaha’s ton- 
nage a great deal, and it 
now exceeds that for 
which it was originally 
planned. Redesigning of 
a greater part of the ves- 
sel was necessary to 
place the equipment, and 
other changes have been 
required since it has 
been placed. Instead of 
being 7,100 tons, as orig- 
inally designed, the 
Omaha is now an 8,000- 
ton vessel. Her mean 
draft has been increased 
131% feet. Her propel- 
lers were planned to 
move a 7,100-ton vessel 
at 35 knots. Now that 
her tonnage has been 
increased, new propellers 
of increased pitch will 
of necessity replace the 
present ones to give the 
Omaha maximum speed. Another epoch-creating feature of the 
Omaha’s construction has been her armor. It is not true armor 
in the exact sense of the word. Hitherto it has been a practise 
on war vessels to construct the boat and then bolt the armor- 
plate on as so much dead weight. Not so with the Omaha. 
Special steel was used in the construction of the vessel. It was 
used as on any other steel vessel, milled and shaped and drilled 
right in the Todd yards. Furthermore it was riveted and not 
bolted on, giving a vastly increased amount of strength over a 
vessel with bolted armor. 

And concerning the armor an interesting contest has arisen. 
Regular armor-plate, as used before, is shaped and drilled for the 
exact place it will take on the vessel, from the steel mills in the 
Kast. The plates are so huge and so cumbersome that it is 
rare that more than one plate may be shi pped inacar. Accord- 
ingly the freight charges incurred in bringing the material across 
the continent were always enormous. It is necessary to exercise 
infinite care that the plates are not injured in transit. 

But not so under the new plan. The steel for the Omaha was 
shipped in flat, unshaped, undrilled state. Instead of only one 
plate to a ear, according to naval officials, it was possible to stack 
the plates like cordwood. The railway, however, charged the 
usual rates for armor, contending that the state of the steel made 
no difference. The builders of the Omaha, however, have other 
ideas on the matter. They are endeavoring to prove that the 
steel can not truthfully be classed under the heading of armor and 
are attempting to obtain $60,000 in freight rebates. One hearing 
before the Interstate Commerce Commission was held in Tacoma 
some months ago and a rehearing is due in the East shortly. 

The Omaha is a floating city. At full man-power she will have 
a population of 420 enlisted men and 30 officers. Every detail 
of a city’s life is to be found provided for in her depths. There 
is a kitchen, electrically equipped; an electric bakeshop, a barber- 
shop, hospital, printing-press, a large library for the men and 
another for the officers, several pianos and phonographs, a 


There is considerably more 
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ROIS 


Cantilever Stores 


Cut this out for reference 


Akron—11 Orpheum Arcade 

Albany—Hewett’s Silk Shop, 15 N. Pearl St. 

Asheville—Pollock's 

Atlanta—126 Peachtree Arcade 

Atlantic City— 2019 Boardwalk (Shelburne) 

Augusta, Me.—Quality Shoe Store, 234 Water St. 

Austin—Carl H, Mueller 

Baltimore—325 North Charles St. 

Bangor—John Conners Shoe Co. 

Battle Creek—Bahlman's Bootery 

Bay City—D. Bendall Co, 

Berkeley—The Booterie 

Binghamton—Parlor City Shoe Co. 

Birmingham—219 North 19th St. 

Boise— The Falk Mere. Co. 

Boston—Jordan Marsh Co. 

Bridgeport—W. K. Mollan 

Brooklyn—414 Fulton St. 

Buffalo—639 Main St. 

Burlington, Vt.—Lewis & Blanchard Co, 

Butte—Hubert Shoe Co. 

Canton, OH. M. Horton Co. 

Cedar Rapids—The Killian Co. 

Charleston, S. C.—J. F. Condon & Sons ~ 

Charleston, W. Va.—John Lee Shoe Co, 

Charlotte—221 freien 

: 30 E. Randolph St. (Room 502) 

. Chicago—} 1059 Leland (near Broadway) 
Cincinnati—The McAlpin Co. 
Cleveland—Graner-Powers, 127+ Euclid Ave, 
Colorado Springs— Wulff Shoe Co, 
Columbia, S.C.—Watson Shoe Co. 
Columbus, Ga.—Johnson Cook Shoe Co. 
Columbus, O.—104 E. Broad St. (ar 3rd) 
Dallas—Leon Kahn Shoe Co. 
Davenport—R. M. Neustadt & Sons 
Dayton—The Rike-Kumler Co. 
Decatur—Raupp & Son 
Denver—224 Foster Bldg. 
Des Moines—W. L. White Shoe Co. 
Detroit—41 E. Adams Ave. 
Dubuque—J. F. Stampfer Co. 
El Paso—Popular Dry Goods Co. 
Erie—Weschler Co., 910 State St. 
Evanston—North Shore Bootery 
Fitchburg—W. C. Goodwin, 342 Main St. 
Fort Wayne—Mathias App’s Sons 
Fort Worth—Washer Bros. 
Galveston—Clark W. Thompson Co. 
Grand Rapids—Herpolsheimer Co. 
Harrisburg—26 No. 3rd St. (Second floor) 


Hartford—86 Pratt St. 

Haverhill—McGregor’s, 21 Washington Sq. if} 

Hot Springs, Ark.—Rosenthal’s 

Houston—306 Queen Theatre Bldg. mM 0 oes . 


Huntington, W. Va.—McMahon-Diehl 
Indianapolis—L. S. Ayres & Co. 


e 
Jackson; Mich.—Palmer Co: ‘f | 6 ‘ ° (Ci t h 
Jacksonville—Golden’s Bootery 
el City—Bennett’s, 411 Central Ave. Jou oy Our prin 0 es 
johnstown, Pa.—Zang’s 
Kansas City, Mo.—300 Altman Bldg. 


Knoxville—Spence Shoe Co. 
Lansing—F. N. Arbaugh Co. 


Lesion Kyr=Denton Rows Fold Co R=] W colorful the of your feet, impair your 
incolna—Mayer Bros. Co. \ 3 : » 1 
fa (4| Shops are now © general health and energy. 


Little Rock—Poe Shoe Co., 302 Main St. 

Long Beach, Calif.—Farmers’ Bank, 3rd and Pine 
Los Angeles—505 New Pantages Bldg. 
Louisville—Boston Shoe Co. 


Macon—The Dannenberg Co. = | @ Good-Looking Shoes 
Madison—Family Shoe Store 9 ; 
Memphis—28 No. Second St. re 


Rienk os tenes Shoe Go. "Wte 37 Cantilever Shoes are made with 
Mion = Mlsscle Meceanele ke q NS consideration for the good taste 
before their windows an “. of smartly dressed women, as 


Missoula— Missoula Mercantile Co. 
Mobile—Level Best Shoe Store 
Montgomery—Campbell Shoe Co. ‘ : 

see yourself wearing —and "well as for the requirements of 
looking your best in—this, that, the foot. The neatly rounded toe, 
and the other. at an afternoon of matural sole line and low medium 
> 


Nashville—J. A. Meadors & Sons 
Newark—897 Broad St. (2nd floor) 
New Bedford—Olympia Shoe Shop 

: : : or Cuban heel are approved by the 
Ostiond 908 Henshaw Bid hopping, motorin Care ve 
Gnaieive Hogete, Bridge, when ee pDiBe: 8 best style authorities for day-time 
Seca fee rage ot taking a pleasant stroll on year The flexible arch permits 


New Castle, Pa.—229 E. Washington St. 

New Haven—153 Court St. (2nd floor) 

New Orleans—109 Baronne St. (Room 200) 
New York—14 W. 40th St. (opp. Public Library) 


New Britain—Sloan Bros. 
Passaic—37 Lexington Ave. 


Paterson—10 Park Ave. (at Erie Depot) % Z 
Peoria Lehmann Bldg. (Room 203) Sunday. _ But these, and other strengthening exercise to the muscles 
Pisnclt OM. G Van Arsdale pleasures, are more enjoyable if which hold the bones of the foot in 


Portland, Me.—Palmer Shoe Co. 
Portland, Ote.—353 Alder St. 
Poughkeepsie—Louis Schonberger 
Providence—The Boston Store 
Reading—Sig. S. Schweriner 

Richmond, Va.—Seymour Sycle 
Roanoke—I. Bachrach Shoe Co. 
Rochester—148 East Ave. 

Rockford—D. J. Stewart & Co. 

St. Louis—516 Arcade Bldg. (opp. P. O.) 
St. Paul—43 E. Sth St. (Frederic Hotel) 
St. Petersburg—Schurtz 

Sacramento—208 Ochsner Bldg., K near 7th 


your feet are comfortable in light, 4 arched position. 
trim Cantilever Shoes. Reasonably Priced 


"Women are beginning to real- Cantilever Shoes are reasonably 


; Sumas : riced, and are made of fine materials 
tractive Puce s> 
ize that it is hard to be attra in stylish shades. Outside of New York 
Saginaw—Goeschel-Brater Co. 


Sake Caps Wat ge when the shoes pinch and tilt the City and Chicago, only one store in 
san Diego—The Marston Co. 4 ‘ ‘ > 
San Francisco Phelan Bldg, (Arcade) body to a harmful angle all day — each citysells Cantilevers. If the dealer 


San Jose—Hoff & Kayser 


Santa Barbara—Smith's Bootery because the heels are too high for near you is not listed here, write the 


Savannah—Globe Shoe Co. 


Screatoee Lewis & Reilly” comfort. Uncomfortable shoes manufacturers, Morse & Burt Co., 
Shreveport Phelps Shoe 1 Carlton Avenue, Brooklyn, New 


Shreveport—Phelps Shoe Co. . . . . 
Sioux City—The Pelletier Co. ain and irrita- 3 
sous Fale the Bee Hive cause wrinkles of p York for his name and address and 


Sioux Falls—The Bee Hive 


ccc Oee tion in the face; and stiff, unyield- 5; an a formative ockwenl tact 
Springfield, 1ll.—A. W. Klahol es 

Sprngeld Mast Foshan & Wallace ing shoes that weaken the arches comfort. 

Springfield, O.—Edw. Wren Co. 3 


Stockton—Dunne’s Shoe Store, 330 E, Main 


Tasoan 258 an 1 eee Fidelity Trust Bldg.) Endorsed by Women's Colleges, Women's Clubs, Public 


‘Ferre Haute—Otto C. Hornung se, sage Health Authorities, Physicians, Osteopaths, Directors 
Oe o = Laceno se Eco Co. é : \ of Physical Education, Editors, Stage Celebrities and 
Ree Voniiees 6 Bro. . brominent women everywhere 

Troy—35 Third St. (2nd floor) 
Tulsa—Lyon’s Shoe Store 
Utica—135 Genesee St., (Room 104) 
Waco—Davis-Smith Booterie 
Washington— 1319 F Street 
Waterbury—Howland Hughes Co. 
Wheeling—Geo. R. Taylor Cz. 
Wichita—Rorabaugh’s 
Wilkes-Barre—M. F, Murray 


ie) 
Wilkinsburg—Anderson’s, 918 Wood St. 
Wilmington, N. C.—Wilmington Shoe Co. 
Worcester—J. C. MacInnes Co. 
Yakima—Kohls Shoe Co, 
Yonkers—22 Main St. ot 


Youngstown—B, McManus Co. 
Agencies in 275 other cities 
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motion-picture machine, a telephone exchange with connections 
to the end-most parts of the ship, a fire-alarm system, a fully 
electrically equipped machine-shop with lathes, drill-presses, 
milling-machines, shapers and all the apparatus‘of a: large land 
plant; an electric laundry, a post-office, a carpenter-shop of 
large dimensions, huge stores of food and elothing, a hot-and- 
cold-air ventilating system, policemen, a_-fire. department— 
everything, almost, except talkative elevator girls and the neces- 
sity of dodging flivvers, -to make the Omaha as much of a metrop- 
olis as her namesake. 

Her radio equipment is particularly modern. ‘She is so out- 
fitted to enable her to transmit four messages and to,receive four 
messages at the same time. One spark, two are:and one phone 
set are used for transmission. In addition there is a radio 
compass, a submarine communication set and .a submarine 
listening device. Her radio equipment has run into thou- 
sands of dollars and constitutes one of the most modern 
installations afloat. 

Of the $8,500,000 which the Omaha has cost the Government, 
about $8,250,000 has been for construction purposes and equip- 
ment other than that which the Government furnishes. Of this 
more than $3,500,000 has gone toward wages to Tacoma work- 
men in the three years and a half of her construction. All this 
time, it is estimated, never less than a thousand men have been 
at work on her in the Todd yards, and for a long period at the 
height of her construction, more than 1,500 were employed on 
this vessel alone. A considerable sum for other purposes has also 
been spent for the vessel in Tacoma. 

The Omaha was given her first official trial December 14, 1922, 
exactly two years to a day from her launching. She was sched- 
uled to have been delivered to the Government at Bremerton on 
July 1, 1921, but a six-months’ shut-down last spring, necessi- 
tated by lack of Congressional appropriations and other factors, 
has caused the delay. Several more weeks of tests are to be run 
off, but already the naval examination board has given the vessel 
its hearty recommendation. 

The two sister ships of the Omaha are rapidly nearing comple- 
tion in the Todd yards. The Milwaukee is due to be completed 
in about two months, while the Cincinnati, it is expected, will be 
finished late in July or early in August. 


THE “BLOOD-RITE” RABBI EXPOSED IN 
NEW YORK 


YOUNG CHRISTIAN GIRL was found murdered in the 
A City of Polnia, Bohemia, twenty-four years ago on the 
first of the coming April. A Jew, Leopold Hilsner, was 
arrested, charged with murdering the girl to use her blood in the 
Hebraic Passover ceremonies. The trial, which attracted the 
attention of the whole civilized world, brought to a head all the 
weird stories of human sacrifice in the Jewish religious rituals 
which Eastern and Southeastern Europe has heard for ages. 
There was one man, a Jewish rabbi, who at the time, reports 
a high Jewish authority, wrote a ‘“‘revelation” for the anti- 
Jewish press. He is said to have testified at the trial, as well 
as through his newspaper articles, that the Jews used Christian 
blood in certain of their rituals. This man’s subsequent history 
came out during a recent dramatic exposure and trial before a 
Rabbinic tribunal in New York City, in the course of a case, 
that as Jacob Richman, a Hebrew scholar and rabbi, writes, in 
an account in the New York World, ‘“‘shook the Jewries of two 
continents to their very foundation.’” Rabbi Richman reports: 


The news of the startling revelations brought out at the recent 
trial of Rabbi Judah Elfenbein, alias Judah Tillinger, alias 
Father Stanislau, by the Union of Orthodox Rabbis was flashed 
to all corners of the globe. No public distress, no national ca- 
lamity within the last 400 years, has aroused as much attention. 
provoked as much comment or engendered such feeling of diseust 
and amazement among Jews as the Tillinger case. 

The commotion and bewilderment caused among the Jews of 
New York by that historic trial at No. 138 East Second Street, 
Manhattan, headquarters of the Orthodox Rabbis of America, 
have not in the least abated. On the streets, in the cafés, in the 
elubrooms, in the synagogs—wherever you go—you find knots 
of embittered and dumfounded men and women discussing the 
Tillinger affair. The frivolous make fun of it; the serious-minded 
utter imprecations; all, however, feel deep resentment. 

The Tillinger case is one of the most curious episodes that 
ever occurred in Jewish life. His conversion to Christianity, his 
treacherous exploits against his own race, especially his activities 


during the famous Hilsner trial in Austria to prove, by perverting’ 
the Talmud, that the Jews were using Christian blood for 
Passover, his coming to America incognito and assuming the 
rabbinate as his profession, his final exposure and swift hegira, 


-will form one of the most absorbing and fascinating chapters in 


the long and tragic history of the Jews. 

Judah Tillinger was born some fifty years ago in a small Gali- 
cian town. In his childhood he studied the Bible and the Tal- 
mud, and distinguished himself so much in the latter that he 
became known as an illuy or prodigy. His father was a 
hasid one of those who lay great stress on the esoteric or 
mystic element of Judaism and who form the ultra-orthodox 
wing of the Jewish people. Naturally the elder Tillinger took 
great pride in his precocious son and cherished the hope that 
some day he would become a rabbi. 

Young Tillinger, besides his studies of the sacred books, de- 
voted much time to the reading of secular literature. Little by 
little he began to realize that the small town with its solitary 
synagog offered him- small opportunities for advancement. 
Besides, he craved to see the large and beautiful world of which 
he had read in literature. As a result he made an escape, and 
after a few days of weary trudging he arrived in Chernowitz, the 
capital city of Bukowina, an Austrian province, where he entered 
the gymnasium. His aim was to become in due time a circuit 
rabbi. 

In the big and strange city, Tillinger found life hard and trying. 
His parents, to discourage him from the study of secular knowl- 
edge, which they considered sacrilegious, refused to send him 
any money, and there was no chance for a young student in those 
days to support himself. His ambition to become some day a 
leader in Israel began to dwindle. 

Then Tillinger formed the acquaintance of a Catholic priest, 
whose church he started to visit quite frequently. The clergyman 
befriended the struggling youth and extended to him considerable 
assistance. Finally he persuaded him to embrace Christianity. 
After baptism the ecclesiastic philanthropist sent the young 
convert to Vienna to study for the ministry at a Catholic semi- 
nary, defraying all his expenses during his course. 

Upon graduation Tillinger secured a position as a minister in 
a church. 


At about this time, the murder of the young Christian girl, 
Agnes Grusch, turned the attention of the whole civilized world 
to the report that Jews were using Christian blood in their Pass- 
over ceremonies. The trial of a Jew, Leopold Hilsner, for the 
murder, beginning on September 12, 1899, was in effect ‘the 
trial of the entire Jewish race, charged with inhuman and bar- 
barous practises.”” Rabbi Richman comments: 


Every Jew and every intelligent Gentile knows how preposter- 
ous such accusations are. However, it was the hobby in the 
Middle Ages to make a blood accusation against a Jew every once 
in a while and then declare a crusade of plunder and bloodshed, 
a fad which survived, to a certain extent, until a few years 
ago. 
The anti-Semites of Austria, under the leadership of Schver, 
had launched a nation-wide propaganda against the Jews. The 
Jews of the Austrian Empire were threatened with extermination. 
Pogroms in six towns’ took place. The civilized forces of the 
world, headed by Baroness Bertha von Suttner, waged an appar- 
ently hopeless war to defend the Jews from this calumny. It was 
at this time that Tillinger—or Stanislau, as he was then called — 
wrote a series of twelve articles for a Polish newspaper, in which 
he attempted to prove that the Jews did use Christian blood. 
Also he appeared at the trial and gave oral testimony to that - 
effect. As a consequence Hilsner was condemned to death, which 
Sentence was commuted to life imprisonment by Emperor Francis 
Joseph. The chief defender of Hilsner at his trial was Professor 
Masaryk, now President of Czecho-Slovakia. 

In 1920, Judah Tillinger came to Amecica. He grew whiskers, 
assumed. a patriarchal aspect, and secured a position in Easton, 
Pennsylvania, as teacher of the local Hebrew school, which he 
held a few months. Soon, however, he discovered that teaching 
did not pay big dividends, and that the ministry was a more 
lucrative occupation. 

There was an opening in a large synagog in Youngstown, 
Ohio, which paid a high salary, but in order to secure the position 
he needed smikha ordination, which he lacked. Whereupon 
Tillinger came to New York, revealed his identity to an old 
schoolmate of his, who is now a wealthy business man, and with 
tears in his eyes begged for merey and forgiveness. He said he 
had committed a grievous wrong against his people, but, he 
declared, it was due to his being young, foolish and reckless. 
Now, however, he felt deeply mortified for his transgressions. 
He swore that from now on he would turn over a new page in his 
life. Only his boyhood friend must help him obtain smikha 


COURTESY OF Dr. J. C. 8. 
—and then he bought a Philco 

What expertences—embarrassing of dangerous 

—have you had through the failure of ordinary 

batteries? We would be glad to hear from you. 


3-Point Superiority 


1. The Famous Diamond- 
Grid—the diagonally braced frame 
of a Philco plate. Built like a 
bridge. Can’t buckle—can’t warp 
—can’t short-circuit. Double lat- 
ticed to lock active material 
(power-producing chemical) on 
the plates. Longer life. Higher 
efficiency. 


2. The Philco Slotted-Rubher 
Retainer—a slotted sheet of hard 
rubber. Retains the solids‘on the 
plates but gives free passage to the 
current and electrolyte. Prevents 
plate disintegration. Prolongs 
battery life 41 per cent. 


3. The Quarter-Sawed Hard- 
Wood Separator — made only 
from giant trees 1000 years old; 
quarter-sawed to produce alter- 
nating hard and soft grain. Hard 
grain for perfect insulation of 
plates. Soft grain for perfect cir- 

g culation of acid and current—quick 
delivery of power. Another big 
reason why Philco is the battery 
for your car. 


LOOK FOR THIS SIGN 


of Philco Service. Over 5500 
stations—all over the United 
States. There is one near you. 
Write for address, if necessary. 


HILADELPHIA 
DIAMOND 
GRID 


BATTERY 


With the PHILCO Slotted Retainer 


RADIO DEALERS—Philco Drynamic Radio Storage 
Batteries are shipped to you charged but absolutely 
DRY. No acid sloppage. No charging equipment. No 
batteries going bad in stock. Wire or write for details. 


When the cry comes— 
199 


“Hurry, Doctor, Hurry! 


No time, then, for hand-cranking an engine! It’s the emergen- 
cies—the dangers and humiliations of battery failure—that make 
motorists realize the absolute need for dependable, unfaltering battery 
power. That’s why thousands upon thousands are replacing 
their ordinary batteries with long-life, high-powered Philcos. 


Tremendous in capacity—staunch and rugged in construction—the Philco 
Battery is built for long-lasting, trouble-free service. A touch of the starter, a 
whirl of the motor, and you’re off—hot, fat sparks racing to your plugs—brilliant 
head-lights flooding the road. 


The Philco Slotted-Retainer Battery—with its famous Diamond-Grid Plates 
and other time-tested factors of safety—is Suaranteed for two years, but long 
outlasts its guarantee. Yet it now costs you no more—in many cases less— 
than just an ordinary battery. 


Put a Philco in your car NOW. Safety demands the strongest, toughest, most 
powerful battery you can get. The nearest Philco Service Station has the right-size 
Philco for your particular car. 


Philadelphia Storage Battery Company, Philadelphia 


The Famous Philco Slotted-Retainer Battery is standard for electric passenger cars 
and trucks, mine locomotives and other battery uses where long-lasting, low-cost 
service is demanded. Whatever you use batteries for, write Philc). 


SLOTTED@RETAINER 
BATTERIES 


with the famous shock-resisting Diamond-Grid Plates 
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Her matchlesss scen- 
ery—her wealth of 
sports, her invigorat- 
ing climate. her 
superior traveling ac 
commodations and 
fotels, all combine to 
envelop the tourist in 
anearthly Paradise— 
IN SWITZERLAND 


ore 


WITZERLAND’S best recommenda- 
tion to Americans is that every one 
who has ever been there once goes back 
again. The grandeur and beauty of her 
scenery are incomparable. The friendly 
hospitality of her people, the ease and 
grace with which service is everywhere ex- 
tended, give Americans a most comfortable 
sense of welcome. 
LAUSANNE-OUCHY, chief point on the 
Simplon line, centrally located on Lake Gen- 
_ eva, facing the Savoy alps, has the distinc- 
tion of being the most convenient head- 
quarters for excursions in French Switzer- 
land. It is, like Geneva, an educational 
centre of repute. GENEVA with its class- 
ical lake, ever attractive and interesting as 
a resting place and excursion center, com- 
bines beauty, wealth and intellect, and is 
a university town of world renown. 
Then ZERMATT, at the foot of the Mat- 
terhorn, exquisite as a high alpine health 
resort, conveniently reached via the won- 
derful Loetschberg railway. LUCERNE, 
the ‘“‘Mecca”’ of all tourists; its loveliness 
proverbial, its variety of sports and amuse- 
ments most interesting. The starting 
point for excursions in Central Switzerland. 
LUGANO, in the Swiss-Italian lake dis- 
trict, a paradise of flowers basking in per- 
ennial sunshine, an unforgettable trip via 
the electrified St. Gothard line, famed for 
its scenic grandeur. 
Conveniently reached from intellectual 
ZURICH, the country’s metropolis, are 
THE GRISONS, with its 150 valleys, and 
the famous Engadine, is an alpine wonder- 
land. Its unique climate, with powerful 
solar radiation, its excellent cures and op- 
portunities for all sports have made its 
St. Moritz, Davos, Arosa, Pontresina and 
Flims most appealing as all-year-round 
resorts. TARASP-VULPERA, in the 
lower Engadine, offers a marvelous alpine 
climate, while the variety and medicinal 
values of its waters are not approached by 
any European watering place. 
Switzerland is unchanged. Rates to suit 
any purse from $2.00 a day up. No war, 
luxury or other taxes for tourists. 


Write for portfolio of Switzerland, No. 
115—beautifully illustrated booklets 
descriptive of its wonderful scen- 
ery, cities, sports, life. It is free. 


Address Official Agency of the 


SWISS FEDERAL RAILROADS 
241 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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PERSONAL GLIMPSES 


Continued 


from a certain well-known rabbi in New 
York by giving him his recommendation. 


The New York merchant. relates Rabbi 
Richman, was deeply touched by his 
countryman’s professions of grief and re- 
eret, ‘yet the idea of helping him to become 
a rabbi was unthinkable.’ Therefore— 


He refused to offer him any assistance. 
Whereupon the adventurer proceeded to 
obtain an ordination on his own merits. 
He still knew his Talmud, and had a fair 
knowledge of the Shulhan ’Aruk or code. 
In addition he was an interesting conver- 
sationalist and a great linguist. His per- 
sonality, therefore, imprest the sage very 
favorably and he did not hesitate much to 
bestow ‘‘smikha”’ upon him. 

Having procured the coveted document 
he straightway went to Youngstown, and 
accepted the rabbinic position. 

While in Youngstown, he was discovered 
to be in secret communication with Chris- 
tian missionaries, and charges were brought 
against him. On the night preceding the 
hearing he disappeared, leaving no trace 
behind. 

He came to New York, and under the 
name of Elfenbein he held various posi- 
tions in Brooklyn and New York. 
Everything was running smoothly with the 
priest-rabbi when his downfall came with 
dramatic swiftness. 

It was at an East Side café, a favorite 
rendezvous for Yiddish actors, literati, and 
their satellites. There, in a cloud of smoke, 
sat a group of habitués, chatting about the 
Ruhr invasion and the latest suecesses on 
the Yiddish stage. Conspicuous among 
them was Choneh, that picturesque East 
Side character who is a veritable cyclopedia 
of gossip. A friend, whom he knew from 
the other side, and whom he had not seen 
for a few years, entered the eating place. 
The two greeted each other most cordially 
and began talking of old times. The friend 
told Choneh that he was married and that, 
furthermore, the priest who had performed 
the ceremony was now in America, engaged 
as rabbi by a certain congregation. 

Upon further inquiry Choneh learned 
that the name of the rabbi-priest was for- 
merly Stanislau, changed from Tillinger; 
the same individual who defamed the 
Jewish race through a series of virulent 
articlesin a Polish paper. Chonehforthwith 
came into communication with the Jewish 
Daily News, which, after a hurried investi- 
gation, got in touch with Rabbi M. S. 
Margolis, Chairman of the Union of Ortho- 
dox Rabbis. The sage instantly sent tele- 
graphic orders to all members to assemble 
in solemn conclave, also a summons to the 
accused to appear for trial. 

Every Jewish newspaper and some re- 
ligious institutions sent representatives to 
the trial. Among the representatives of the 
Jewish Daily News was Professor C. Seli- 
kowitz, one of the foremost Hebrew scholars 
and linguists in this country, translator of 
Buddha’s gospel in Biblical Hebrew and a 
professor of Egyptology. The Rabbinical 
College of America, No. 301 East Broad- 
way, was represented by Dr. P. Churgin, 
famous Hebrew scholar and journalist, who 
is Professor of the Bible and Bible History 
at that theological school. 


It was a grave and solemn gathering, 
reports Rabbi Richman, strongly reminis- 
cent of the historic trials and excommuni- 


cations of Uriel Acosta and Baruch 
Spinoza. ‘The lights of Israel felt deeply 


deprest and humiliated.’ The trial 


began: 


The session was opened by Rabbi Mar- 
golis. In trembling voice the patriarch 
called upon Rabbi Elfenbein to state 
whether or not his real name was Tillinger 
and whether or not he was the author of 
those articles asserting that the Jews 
were using Christian blood for Passover. 
The defendant neither affirmed nor 
denied the charge but mumbled indis- 
tinetly that a certain rabbi knew every- 
thing about it. 

Many of the rabbis present at the con- 
clave recognized him and remembered that 
he had applied to them for assistance under 
the name of Tillinger. Professor Selikow- . 
itz suggested that Tillinger might have been 
the one who furnished Ford’s Dearborn 
Independent with the injurious quotations 
from the Talmud. The culprit made no 
denial. j 

The ecclesiastic court took a brief recess 
to pray ‘‘minchah”’ (Angelus). When the 
hearing was reopened and the rabbis re- 


sumed their cross-examination, the im- 
postor soon broke down. 
““T am guilty,” he eried. ‘‘I am un- 


worthy to hold such a sacred post. But 
please have pity. [regret what I have done 
in the past.” 

The photographers placed their machines 
in position to snap his picture. Tillinger 
became furious. 

“You will ruin my wife and three chil- 
dren,” he moaned. The photographers 
were relentless, and he made a dash for the 
window. He had managed to break the 
glass with his head, when the reporters and 
photographers seized hold of him. 

With bleeding head and face he threw 
himself to the floor and wildly raved. 

““Now you ean drink my blood!” he 
moaned savagely. y 

‘Well, haven’t you said that Jews drink 
blood?” remarked one rabbi sarcastically. - 

At last he signed a statement in which 
he declares himself to be unworthy of being 
a rabbi, a teacher or of holding any other 
ecclesiastic or religious position. 

In haste and confusion the exposed man 
rushed to the street and disappeared. 
Where he is now is not known. 


There are many reasons, says the writer, 
why Elfenbein-Tillinger-Stanislau will go 


down in Jewish history. In the first 
place: 
He is, in their opinion, meshumad. 


Meshumad is the Hebrew for apostate or 
renegade. But neither of the last two 
words gives an adequate idea as to the real 
odium implied by the term meshumad. 
The Torah to the Jew is not merely 
a creed or a faith. For the last 2,000 years 
it has been his State and his Government. 
It was the only thing that united the Jews 
all over the world into one nation. Any 
Jew, therefore, renouncing his religion is 
considered by his brethren a traitor. 
Tillinger also was a moser. Moser is the 
Hebrew word for informer. The abnormal 
life of the Jewin the Diaspora, theinnumera- 
ble restrictions placed upon him, made his 
existence miserable. Studying the Torah 
was a violation of the law. Traveling 
outside the pale of Jewish settlement was 
a crime. The Jew, in order to keep body 
and soul alive, had to violate those laws. 
This gave the miscreants of the Jewish peo- 
ple an excellent chance to curry favor 
with the authorities and make money by 
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You Dont Eat Enough Bread 


We Americans produce more 
wheat than any other nation in 
the world. 


Yet we eat less of it per per=- 
son than most other nations. 


Wheat in its many palatable 


forms such as bread, biscuits, 


pies, caKes, macaroni, etc. 
contains more of the vital body 
building elements than any 
other food. 


By eating more bread and 
other wheat products, in the 
place of less nutritious food 
we can cut down living costs 
and build up health. 


Bread is an essential part of 
many good things to eat. 


You may think you like some- 
thing better—then at least eat 
bread with it. 


is a part of Washburn-Crosby Company’s contribution toa 
general movement that will bring benefits to 
all from farmer to consumer. 


—_ 
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If it’s meat that you want—eat 
sandwiches. If it’s fat—eat 
bread and butter. If you crave 
sweets—eat bread and jam. If 
you want fruit—eat pie. 


Even up your diet with plenty 
of bread—let it be half. 


Eat bread more oftenin place 
of other things. 


With this firm foundation of 
good, healthful, low priced food 
you can safely indulge your ap- 
petite and your purse on’ the 
balance. 


Bread was never so high in 
quality as itis today. The bak- 
ers of the country are using 
more scientific methods and a 
better quality of flour. 


Eat one more slice at every 
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informing and pointing out their brethren who were infringing 
upon the law of the land or by blackmailing the offenders. 

The moserim caused so much mischief and injury to their race 
that they were declared outlaws, and it was the duty of every 
Jew to destroy a moser whenever possible. 

In Spain, in the fourteenth century, the Jewish Beth-Din had 
the authority to try and condemn informers to death. Only the 
official sanction of the King was needed, which was almost in- 
variably procured. An outstanding example is the case of 
Joseph Pichot, an informer, whose condemnation was sanctioned 
by King John I of Castle, August 21, 1379, the day of the 
King’s coronation. 

The most criminal delators of yore are Nicolaus Donin and 
Johann Pfefferkorn. Donin lived in the first half of the thir- 
teenth century in France. Upon being excommunicated from 
the synagog he stirred up massacres and crusades. In one 
instance 3,000 Jews were killed and 500, in order to save them- 
selves, converted from their religion. He wrote pamphlets to 
show that the Talmud was hostile to Christians and on the 
strength of his arguments King Louis 1X condemned the Tal- 
mud to be burned. 


TEN MEN AGAINST A GEYSER OF OIL 


ACH man had written his will; each had bid ‘‘good-by” 
kK to his loved ones; each knew that he faced a fight that 
might very easily mean death, but they laughed and 
“went to it’—and they won their fight. Incidentally, they 
were paid at the rate of $100 per hour, each, so that the price of 
their ten-hour battle with the ‘‘greatest and most dangerous oil- 
well west of Arkansas’? was $10,000. But it was cheap at the 
price, for near by, in that great new oil-field at Long Beach, 
California, ‘‘stood dozens of wells, thousands of barrels of oil, 
and over all that heart-sickening menace of fire, which meant 
-destruction, not of one well, but possibly a score—a holocaust 
that would cost hundreds of thousand of dollars, and perhaps 
scores of lives before 1t was ended.” Therefore, reports the 
Long Beach Press: 

Throughout the long hours of the night, with the terrifying 
menace of fire and death ever hanging over them—aunafraid, 
defiant, ten Trojans, at times blinded by the oil falling upon 
them, struggled to conquer the roaring Ryder No. 1, the hill’s 
greatest well. 


An important part of the piping and connections, it appeared, 
had been broken in the effort to harness the spouting oil-well. 
This bit from an advertisement in the Long Beach Press gives 
an idea of what Ryder No. 1 was doing when ten men set out 
to harness it: 


A TREMENDOUS—UNCONTROLLABLE GUSHER 
RUNNING WILD AND IMPOSSIBLE TO HARNESS— 
SHOWERING OIL ALL OVER THE LANDSCAPE—AT AN 
ESTIMATED RATE OF 20,000 BARRELS PER DAY—THE 
MARVEL OF THE PETROLEUM WORLD—A SENSATION 
PEOPLE ARE HURRYING MILES TO SEE—THUNDERS 
IN ON SIGNAL HILL. 

The Petroleum Midway Company’s Ryder well is flowing a 
veritable river of oil down both Walnut and Cherry Streets. 
It is believed to be the most gigantic well ever uncovered in 
California, and at the hour of this writing, it has been a physical 
impossibility to control it. It is estimated as high as 20,000 
barrels a day. It is one of the marvels of the age—a sight that 
can never be forgotten. Tens of thousands of people are watch- 
ingit. Regardless of whether or not you have the slightest inter- 
est in oil—the sight of this monster thundering out its petro- 
leum will give you the thrill of your life. It will probably be 
brought under control to-morrow, and to see it, you must go to 
Signal Hill to-day. 

This was the monster that ten men, whose salaries were $100 
an hour, started out to tame. The Long Beach Press’s account 
contains a number of technical terms, which may be unfamiliar 
to ordinary citizens unacquainted with the ways of oil-wells, 
but the gist of the fight is there, and there is a thrill in nearly 
every line. 


Led by O. P. Yowell, who is plain ‘‘ Happy”’ to the thousands 
of oil-workers that know him, says the Press writer: 
Nine of the most expert men on the staff of the Shell company 


of California, a crew that has successfully capped every wild 
well in the local field, went into the fight at 7 o’clock last night. 


Each man of that crew was chosen for his particular knowledge 
of certain things. Yowell, the Shell’s resident field super- 
intendent, for his courage, his strength and his leadership; 
Charles White, rotary foreman, for his knowledge of oil, of meth- 
ods of control; Charles Kiefer, also a rotary tool-pusher, for his 
experience and his ability: Arthur Trout, master mechanic, 
machine-shop foreman for the Shell, for his knowledge of 
steel, of fittings; Ralph Hall, Trout’s assistant foreman; Ed 
Richardson, master mechanic, for ability with steel fittings, 
knowing what to do and how to do it; Tom Severns, William 
Feistner, Zeb Dyer, Charles Carlson, production and pipe-line 
foremen, all had special knowledge of a particular matter; each 
man worked as an integral part of a human machine that slowly 
worked fittings into place until the new outlaw of the field 
was silent. 

At 7 o’clock last night, the work was started. Yowell and 
his erew tore away planking and material that would keep 
light from the derrick floor. They began to dismantle the 
sand-ripped manifold: Elbow and nipple and T, they broke 
them down, pipe wrenches often slipping from the oil, until the 
manifold proper was all that remained, flow lines gone, everything 
removed but the great cross-shaped control head. 

Huge wrenches were applied to it. Slowly it was started off 
the casing. Loosened sufficiently to permit the final step in 
removing the ruined appliance, a long rope was wound around 
it. Other ropes were tied to it to prevent the gas lifting it high 
into the derrick, to fall back to the floor and cause a damage 
that might block all efforts at repair. 

With the manifold opened, the oil, carried 120 feet into the air 
by the terrific gas pressure, fell as rain, heavy, vicious, pene- 
trating. Straight up into the air the giant was hurling its oil, 
at a rate in excess of 15,000 barrels a day. 

Then they began the work of spinning off the principal sec- 
tion of the manifold, and with it removed came their first set- 
back. - 

The swedge nipple above the Lida-Taylor head on the six- 
inch production casing was found to be ten-thread in dimension 
instead of eight-thread. An eight-thread Trout-Butler casing 
clamp and head had been prepared for fixing to the swedge 
nipple. So, a delay, and precious minutes went by while a new 
casing flange and control head were rushed from the Shell’s 
storehouse. 

Then but half the job was done. The old manifold was out 
of the way; it remained to place a new one. 

The casing flange was affixt to three short lengths of pipe, 
bolted to them as they lay cross-wise upon it. Yowell and his 
men carried the flange into the derrick, slowly they worked 
their way, footing dangerous from the oil that fell inside the rig 
until they were ready. 

A moment tense with the possibility of death for any one of 
the crew that held the pipe—the flange was swung slowly through 
the roaring column of oil and gas, steadied by the men who held 
the pipes, until its holes corresponded with those in the split — 
clamp that had been affixt to the swedge nipple. Through 
the hole in the Trout-Butler casing flange roared the oil. And 
through the little bolt holes went bolt after bolt until sixteen 
were in place. 

A master-gate was fitted to a length of pipe, raised slowly ' 
above the derrick floor and swung over the casing flange. A 
bolt was. slipt through from the gate flange to the Trout- 
Butler casing flange. The gate valve was wide open. 

Ten men, partially blinded by the oil that fell upon them, and 
by the perspiration that poured from them, tensed again. This 
was a critical moment, the conflict was won, or it was lost, 
depending upon that one steel bolt. 

The scores who watched stood tense as ‘‘Happy’’ Yowell 
signaled to his men to swing the big valve across the casing 
flange. There was a sudden hissing roar, a muffled sounding 
of the bellowing gas and oil, and then it leaped alive again, its 
half-shrieked bellow louder than before. - The gate was in place, 
the oil roared through the length of casing and in a solid six-inch 
stream shot to the crown block and twenty to fifty feet over the 
derrick top. 

Swiftly those men worked, racing with time to rush the bolts 
into place and clamp down the big gate. Soon it was done and 
then, ordering his men back, Yowell grasped the gate wheel. 
Slowly he began to close the valve. Louder and more shrill be- 
came the roar of the escaping gas. Shriller and momentarily 
more ear-piercing grew that gas, until it was a monstrous shriek 
that increased from second to second until, as the gate valve 
finally closed, there was one moment of awful, utter silence, a 
moment that had been preceded by a scream greater than any 
mortal may utter. Then there were cheers, hats were thrown 
in the air. Some of the women who watched became hysterical, 
laughed half-humanly; others sobbed. 


and on the derrick floor, ten men stood and surveyed their 
work. é : 
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The Truck Tire Specialist 
In Your Trucking Zone 


Second only in importance to the quality of the truck tires 
you buy is the service available to you. 


In your trucking zone, there is a Firestone Truck Tire Service 
Dealer who has specialized on haulage conditions in your 
territory. His station is one of the 800 constituting this great 
national service organization. 


-« He carries the full line of Firestone Truck Tires—Heavy Duty 
‘Cushion, Truck Type Cord, Maxi-Cushion, High Type and 


Regular Solid. 
The ae He selects from this list the tire with the greatest cushion, 
of Qu ily traction and mileage for your specific operating conditions. He 


has at hand the equipment necessary for quick changeovers. 


Let this truck tire expert eliminate tire delays and help make 
your truck transport swift, sure and economical. 


Most Miles per Dollar 


irestone 


TRUCK TIRES AND TRUCK TIRE SERVICE 
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via Honolulu 


F you are goingto the Orient—if 
you planto revel inthe gay, exotic 
sunshine ofthe Far East—travel over 
the Pacific MailSteamshipCom- 
pany’s ‘‘Sunshine Belt to the 
Orient.’’ Winding a lazy way from 
San Francisco, this pleasant route 
over blue Pacific waters runs by 
Hawaii, Paradise of the Pacific, to 
Yokohama, Kobe, Shanghai, Hong 
Kong and Manila. A day’s stop 
is made at Honolulu. Stopovers in 
any Eastern port may be arranged. 
The ships operated by ‘‘Pacific Mail’’ 
are new, American-built oil-burmers, of 
21,167 displacement tons, owned by the 
United States Government. They are of 
the luxuriously-equipped ‘*535’” type— 
now famous all over the seven seas for 


speed and service, Write today for full 
information, 


To Honolulu, Yokohama, Kobe, 
Shanghai, Hong Kong and Manila 


President Taft . sailing April 19 
President Cleveland sailing May 3 
President Pierce. sailing May 17 
President Wilson . sailing May 31 
President Lincoln sailing June 14 


Send this Blank 


INFORMATION BLANK 
To U.S. Shipping Board 
Information Division Washington, D. C, 
Je 22413 


Please send without obligation the U.S. Govern 
ment literature described above. {I am considering 
a trip to the Orient (J, to Europe (J, to South 
Americaft] I would travel 1st class(], 2dC], 347). 


If I go date wlll be about 


My Name 


My Business or Profession 


Town State 


For sailings and accommodations addre.s: 


Pacific Mail Steamship Co. 


508 California St. 503 So. Spring St. 10 Hanover Sq, 
San Francisco,Cal. Los Angeles,.Cal. New York City 


Managing Operators for 


U.S. SHIPPING BOARD 


Information Division Washington, D. C. 
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“TOOT-AN-KUM-IN’S TOMB” DIS- 
COVERED IN CAMBRIDGE 


RCHEOLOGICAL research is spread- 

ing. The University students at 
Cambridge, England, inspired by the 
recent investigations of Tut-ankh-Amen’s 
tomb near Luxor, have unearthed a tomb 
of their own, with such pomp and cireum- 
stance that the New York Times considers 
the matter worth a special cable and a 
column of news print. ‘‘The merriest 
prank the students have indulged in for 
many a long day,” the Cambridge cor- 
respondent calls the ‘‘stunt’’ put over by 
the Cambridge collegians. The account 
runs: 


““Toot-an-Kum-in’s tomb” was opened 
to-day in the market-place here, and be- 
sides the discovery of many remarkable 
articles it was established that Tut-ankh- 
Amen was no other than Phineas, a Scot- 
tish descendant of the Maclino clan. 

It should be explained that Phineas is a 
wooden statue of a Highlander, which is 
supposed to stand guard at the entrance to 
a big London linoleum store by way of 
advertising its goods, but it has been a 
bone of contention and much fighting for 
a number of years between students of the 
rival London colleges, who covet it as a 
mascot. The consequence is that Phineas 
is often missing from his proper post and is 
being heatedly fought for in some other 
part of London. 

How he was kidnaped by the Cam- 
bridge students is another story, but the 
fact remains that he was brought from the 
bowels of the earth at Cambridge to-day. 
The site of ‘‘Toot-an-Kum-in’s”’ tomb was 
found by the undergraduates to have been 
built over by the Corporation, but no 
strenuous excavating work was required to 
get at its treasures. 

Shortly before noon the vanguard of the 
search party arrived. They consisted of 
native policemen. Then came stalwart 
Nubians in singlets and shorts, ‘‘high- 
brows” in dressing-gowns and whiskers, 
ancient Egyptians, modern Egyptians 
(whose garments varied from bath-towels 
to brilliant uniforms), native infantry with 
spears and simitars, and the inevitable 
Egyptian band. 

Preparations were at once made to open 
the tomb. The ‘‘Lord Mayor” and the 
“Lady Mayoress,’”’ with other dignitaries, 
were, of course, present on such a mo- 
mentous occasion. “‘Mr. Howard Carter” 
was introduced and he explained that 
“Lord Carnarvon”’ had been unavoidably 
detained. 

During the brief interval which élapsed 
before ‘“‘his lordship’s ” arrival some of the 
“lost tribes” gave an exhibition of ancient 
dancing. Cleopatra, who had graced the 
proceedings with her presence, also danced, 
assisted by her attendants. 

When ‘‘Lord Carnarvon” appeared in 
an ancient chariot with hordes of white- 
robed natives, he immediately set to work 
to call up the spirits from the vasty deep. 
By means of a megaphone he uttered a 
weird incantation, presumably in ancient 
Egyptian, altho one caught at the end the 
“Atta-boy! Atta-boy!” of American slang. 


two angels, boasting golden wings, fluttered 
down from the window of a building on one 


side of the square. It is true that they had 
a rope with a ‘raveling pulley to accomplish 
the feat and equally true that in the excite- 
ment of returning to earth each dropt his 
silver trumpet. 

While the drums beat mysteriously a 
body of young men descended the steps of 
the ‘‘tomb.’”’ They soon began to emerge 
with treasures it contained, while every 
one cheered. Here is a selection of the 
finds: Weapons and jewels; bricks in- 
seribed with hieroglyphies; a bust, pre- 
sumably of ago t-an Kure a ” girl wife; 
alabaster vases; a mouse-trap and a 
chariot marked ‘‘Ford Chassis, No. 1, 
3000 B. C.’’; and finally, amid a hushed 
silence which immediately gave place to a 
roar of redoubled cheering, Phineas was 
brought up from his sarcophagus, in which 
it is believed he has lain for at eae eight 
days. 

Then a procession was formed ad to 
the strains of ‘‘John Brown’s Body,” the 
mummy of ‘“‘Toot-an-Kum-in’”’ was par-~ 
aded in triumph through the streets of the 
town. In the procession were carried two 
litters, one containing an old, old man and 
the other apparently the Queen of the 
harem. Her less fortunate sisters had to 
walk behind, all pushing perambulators. 

Rain interrupted any further proceed- 
ings and later in the afternoon King Toot- 
an-Kum-in, alias Phineas, was placed on a 
London train. He will not, however, find 
a resting place in the British Museum. 


CONSIDER THE FLOORWALKER, HOW 
HE WORKS 


ANY people may be laboring under 
the delusion that a floorwalker’s job 
is an easy one. The difficulty with such 
people, reports a man who has lately looked 
into the matter, is that they are suffering 
from a lack of information. To begin.with, 
says the writer, who feels closely in touch 
with the business of floorwalking, since 
that has been his steady job for a number of 
years, there is a great difference between 
the old-style floorwalker of thirty or forty 
years ago and his modern successor. This 
modern descendant, the writer notes in 
passing, is no longer designated as a floor- 
walker, but is now officially termed a ‘‘floor 
manager.’’ And this floor manager has — 
a good deal more to do than just keep up ~ 
a neat appearance, stroll around through 
his sections, sign his name to a sales check 
now and:then, and direct customers. This 


_may have been more or less true some years 


ago, he writes, in the New York Times: 


When floorwalkers wore either a black 
frock or cutaway coat, with gray-striped 
trousers, a very high collar and a rose in 
the buttonhole. But that type has long 
since vanished, and nowadays a floor 
manager has plenty to keep him busy— 
in fact, the chief. requirement is to be a 
hustler. 

I arrive promptly at 8 o’clock, as the 
floor managers have to be on the job ahead 
of the salespeople in order to check their 
time. When I enter the particular door 
which the floormen use, I report to the 
timekeeper. I then proceed to “punch in” 
at my. time-clock, after which I make my 
way to the flocrmen’ s loeker-room and 


E deposit. my hat and overcoat. 
In any case he was immediately successful, | - 


This: done, I return to the main floor and 
go to my sections. The store is then only 
partly lighted and the merchandise on 
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a Shoes On! 


REMEMBER the jos Pee your feet used to feel 
‘when summer came fand set them free on the cool, 


soft grass? 


Now you can liave foot freedom again —in Mod. 
ified Educator Shi toes. 


Ample spacy fs every toe. Full play for the nat- 
ural spring of arch and rim of foot. Shoe sole 
moulded to fot sole. Bones and tendons, unfettered, 
‘supporting/ the body, erect. 


Modif éd Educators are as easy on your feet asa 
| pillow i ‘on your head. Corns, callouses and i ingrown 
! nails °, nnot thrive where these solid-comfort shoes 
ames protgct. 

And Modified Educators look as well as they feel. 
5 b rely stylish, long-wearing, they are lasting health 

Asurance for every foot in the family. 


MADE IN NEW ENGLAND 
FOR MEN AND WOMEN BY 


INCORPORATED 


28 HIGH STREET, BOSTON, U.S.A. 


Unless stamped with 
the name Educator, tt 
ts not genuine. 


Send for “Going Barefoot with Shoes On,’’ a free 
booklet outlining the secret of foot health. We will 
also gladly furnish the name of your local dealer. 
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Oakland’s 


share in 
automobile progress 
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HEN McKinley was nominated 

for President there were only 
four gasoline automobiles in the whole 
United States. Today there are more 
than ten million. 


Two factors, among many, have helped 
to work this miracle—the spirit of youth, 
and the spirit of cooperation. 


Because the industry was young its cour- 
age knewno limiting traditions. Because it 
recognized the value of cooperation, al- 
most every car hascontributed something 
of value to the development of the rest. 


Take these three General Motors Cars 
as examples: 


Cadillac early achieved a craftsmanship 
which astonished European engineers, 
and won the Dewar Trophy for America. 


Oldsmobile was the first to introduce 
the principles of quantity production. 


Oakland pioneered in the production of 
a successful light six-cylinder automobile 
to sell for less than a thousand dollars. 


The horizon of the industry was broad-. 
ened by that achievement. Families, to 
whom the ownership of a six-cylinder 
car had been only a hope, found their 
hopes realized; and men began to think 
of the automobile as the servant of all 
the people. 


GENERAL 


Maker of pass—ENGER CARS AND TRUCKS 
OxpsmMosiLe - GMC Trucks 


Buick « CapiLttAc + CHEVROLET - 


OAKLAND - 


‘i 


Oakland 6 


The Oakland of 1928 is one more mon- 


ument to the spirit of cooperation. 


Back of the Oakland organization is the far 
greater organization of General Motors. Linked 
with Oakland’s specialized experience is the ex- 
perience of builders of cars and parts of every 
type. Added to its resources are the economies 
of large purchasing power, quantity production, 


Ga ae 
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and the interchange of men and ideas, all 
combining to create larger value. 


This is the philosophy on which General 
Motors is built—that every member of a 
family is better able to serve because of its as- 
sociation with the others. General Motors is 
stronger because of Oakland’s ideal to build 
the “finest light six”; and Oakland, as a per- 
manent and important part of General Motors, 
is strengthened by the experience, the skill. and 
the spirit of the other seventy parts. 


Or THE ten million 
passenger automobiles in 
the United States, one in 
every seven is a product 
of General Motors. 
* 


* * 


OaxtanpD, whose ideal is to 
build the “finest light six,” is 
one of the five permanent pas- 
senger car divisions of General 
Motors, each of which, in its 
special field, contributes to 
better and more economical 
transportation. 
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Tis Divisions and Subsidiaries make ACCESSORIES, PARTS AND EQUIPMENT 


which contribute to the merit of many other trustworthy cars 


Delco and Remy Electrical.Equipment + .Klaxon Warning Signals - Fisher Bodies + Jaxon Rims + Delco-Light Power Plants and Frigidaire 
New Departure Ball Bearings + Jacox Steering Gears + Harrison Radiators + Hyatt Roller Bearings + AC Spark Plugs—AC Speedometers 
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Of Every Five Persons, 
Only One Escapes 


Kindly Nature 


gives a timely warning 


All too few are immune to Pyorrhea. 
The odds are overwhelmingly in its favor. 


Dental records show that four persons out of every 
five past forty, and thousands younger, contract it. 


Tender, bleeding gums are the danger signal. 


When nature’s kindly warning is unheeded, the gums 
recede, the loosened teeth drop out or must be 


extracted. 
— 
After you have gone to your dentist for tooth and 2 a 
mouth inspection, brush your teeth, twice daily, at least, pm i 
with Forhan’s FortheGums. It is an efficacious, healing Fey ] 
. « ¥ Sipe 2 
dentifrice, the formula of R. J. Forhan, D D. S. “< / 


Forhan’s For the Gums, if used consistently and used = ] 
in time, will prevent Pyorrhea or check its progress. It is < saat £4 
will keep your teeth white and clean, your gums firm . 
and healthy. 


Buy a tube of Forhan’s For the Gums today. Brush 
your teeth regularly with it. The foremost dentists use | 
and recommend it. It is time-tested, beneficial, and : 
pleasant to the taste. At all druggists, 35¢ and 6oc. 


9 


Forhans 
FOR THE GUMS 


Formula of R. J. Forhan, D. D. S. 
Forhan Company, New York 1 


Forhan’s, Limited, Montreal 


PERSONAL GLIMPSES 


Continued 


the counters covered with gingham cloths. 
Gradually more lights are turned on, and 
ten minutes before opening time the store 
is completely lighted and ready to begin 
business for the day. 

The covers are removed by the clerks, 
who have been gradually coming into their 
sections. In some stores the floor manager 
enters the exact time of each clerk’s arrival 
in his time-book or on a time-sheet. This 
is done to keep a double check on the time 
of each clerk, so that in ease an employee 
should arrange with a friend to punch the 
clock for him it would be discovered when 
the floor manager’s time-book was checked 
with the head timekeeper’s at the end of the 
week. 

No matter what the clock shows, if the 
elerk is ‘‘absent’’ on the floor manager’s 
time-book he or she ean not collect pay for 
that day. The rule followed by floor man- 
agers in most stores is to wait until about 
8:45 to go around the sections and check 
up those who are present or absent. 

This routine varies in certain stores, 
some of which require the floor manager to 
notify the house physician as to who may 
be away through illness. If an employee 
who is sick fails to notify the store, he or 
she can. not collect sick benefits from the 
Employees’ Mutual Benefit Association. 
Every large store maintains such associa- 
tion, also a house physician and emergency 
hospital, where employees are treated for 
minor ills free of charge. 

It is now 8:30, and there goes the bell, 
announcing that the store is open for busi- 
ness. At holiday time, when tho public 
is anxious to do its Christmas shopping, 
there is generally a fair-sized crowd waiting 
to get in when the doors are opened. They 
come pouring into the store from every 
entrance and scatter over the various sec- 
tions. 

As I make my rounds, checking up on 
my salespeople, I exchange greetings with 
most of them. It is always good policy 
for a floor manager to be on friendly terms 
with the clerks who work in his sections. 
This has a tendeney to create a certain 
“esprit de corps,’’ and they will show far 
greater respect and consideration for a floor 
manager whom they like than for one whom 
they dislike. That is only human nature, 
and the new floor manager who assumes a 
dictatorial policy or attempts to handle his 
foree in a supercilious manner is sure to 
have plenty of trouble. 

The store is rapidly filling up with cus- 
tomers now, and most of the clerks are 
busy waiting on people or arranging 
stoek. 

“Mr. Wilson!” It is a ‘‘eall” from one 
of the girls, and I make my way through 
the dense throng in the aisles, looking down 
the counters to discover who ealled me. 
Ah! there she is, with her hand raised. 

“Sign this straight C. O. D., please,” and 
I dash my name on the check, just as 
another girl in a different aisle calls, ‘‘Mr. 
Wilson!”” When I finally work through the 
crowd to where she is standing, she simply 
says, ‘‘Charge take.” 

This means that the customer has told 
the clerk to charge the merchandise, and 
that she wants to take it with her. She 
has forgotten her little identification card 
furnished by the eredit office when she 
opened her charge account, and now it is 
up to me, as floor manager, to satisfy ray- 
self as to the eustomer’s identity. In ease 
shs can not show me anything that “looks 


Po 


; good,” I will have to refer her to the credit 


Te se ee ee 


2" 


Died © 


- = ed 


office up-stairs. 


There are many different transactions 
which require a floor manager’s signature 
on a sales check, so many, says the writer, 
that signing his name constitutes a con- 
siderable part of his job. Between whiles, 
in his own words— 


I stand against a booth in the center aisle 


a few minutes, and answer questions fired 


at me by the crowd, as fast as I can talk. 
“Sixth floor for toys, madam, take that 
elevator!” ‘Yes, sir, you’ll find shirts in 
Aisle 2, straight ahead!” ‘‘The rest-room is 
third floor, madam, that elevator!” ‘‘ Radio 
supplies on the seventh floor, sir!”’ 

A fat woman, red-faced and perspiring 
from her efforts to get through the crowd, 
approaches in a belligerent manner. ‘‘Say, 


_ I ordered some goods sent home three days 


ago and they ain’t got there yet!”’ 

“Go to the Adjusting Bureau, third 
floor, madam; they will take care of you,”’ I 
answer politely, and she resumes her strug- 
gle with the crowd. 

‘“Where’s the jewelry counter?’’ asks one 
of two suspicious-looking youths. They 
have their caps pulled down low and bear 
the unmistakable earmarks of the under- 
world: 

“Straight ahead, Aisle 6,’’ Ireply. They 
move on, and then I notice that they are 
being ‘‘tailed’’ by two of the store detec- 
tives. 

As an employee of a big department store 
one is constantly thrown in contact with all 
sorts of people, and amusing incidents de- 
velop. I had just reached my section, when 
a woman, evidently a foreigner, stopt 
me in the aisle and held out a parcel. 

“Say, mister, I want to exchange this 
nightgown—it don’t fit me right!’ she 
said. 

“T’m sorry, madam, but we can’t ex- 
ehange that class of goods,’’ I replied. 

“T don’t see why not,’ she answered 


indignantly, ‘“‘I only slept in it one-night, | 
and it ain’t hardly mussed up at all!” 


After some further argument, I finally 
managed to convince her that there was 
“nothing doing’’ on the exchange and she 
left, vowing that she would ‘‘never spend 
another cent in this store as long as I live!” 


But Fewer than Formerly.—‘‘Another 
contemporary,” says Punch, ‘“‘supports the 
statement that Columbus did not discover 
America. Can it be that America was 
never discovered and the whole thing is a 
hoax?” 

The immigration authorities might be 
inclined to concur that America is a hoax, 
judging by the number of people taken in 
by it.—Lowisville Courier-Journal. 


Strange, Strange!—Our attention was 
called last night to an eclipse of the. moon 
which was plain at about 10 o’clock. It 
was visible with the naked eye for only a 
short time and then disappeared. 

A strange coincidence with this eclipse 
is the fact that last night was also full 
moon.—Sedalia (Mo.) Capital. 


Cheering Him Up.—Mr. Nrwpap — 
“Don’t you think the baby looks like me, 
nurse?” 

Tue Nurse—‘Yes, somewhat; but 
don’t worry. All new-born babies look 


funny.” —Kansas City Star. 
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Great News 
~ for Shavers from 


Will 


“Man Sized’ 


The New Doublecap Stick 


Doublecap 


more convenient 


Take hold of the stick you 
now use. Then take hold of 
Doublecap—its new  conve- 
nience is striking. Here for the 
first time is a shaving stick that 
gives you a full, whole-handed 
hold, even when the Stick is 
worn down. 


V7 
Doublecap 


more sanitary 


Doublecap is protected by a 
quickly removed sanitary fibre 
wrapper—a departure from the 
old-fashioned troublesome tin- 
foil; then further protected by 
a special wrapping, hermeti- 
cally sealed. Around the center 
of the stick is a threaded metal 
ring, to each side of which a cap 
is screwed. While you are using 
one end of the stick, the other 
end is protected from exposure. 


easel 
Doublecap 
100% economical 


"This is the Re-load. Double- 
cap Re-ioads cost less than the 
original Doublecap package. 

Months hence, when you have 
finally used up the original 
stick, remove the thin wafer of 
soap remaining within the 
metal ring. Just push it out 
with your finger and stick it on 
the top of a Doublecap Re-load. 


OW you can get Williams’ famous 
Shaving Stick in a really perfect 
holder; a holder that gives you not a 
mere finger-tip hold, but a firm full- 
hand hold. 


The new Doublecap Stick has the same 
magic-like power of all Williams’ Sticks, 
to make your shave pleasant, more com- 
fortable, quicker. It gives the same thick, 
busy lather. It has the same toning 
effect on the skin. And, quite as impor-_ 
tant for an easier shave, you can get a 
big man-sized hold on it. 


Even the small free trial size of this 
Williams’ Doublecap Stick proves its new 
convenience. [Every shaver, certainly 
every stick user, should get this proof. - 
Send postal or use coupon below—now. 
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to every man who wants better shaving 
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r Mail this coupon for 
: Free Trial Size Doublecap Stick 
1 The J. B. Williams Company, 
Department 83, Glastonbury, Conn. 
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Send me the free sample of Williams’ New Doublecap 
Stick. 


Courtesy of the New York ‘‘Times.”’ 


MOTORING: AND: AVIATION 


A CHICAGO-NEW YORK AIR-LINER OF THE NEAR FUTURE. 


A well-backed corporation announces that the difficulties of operating such airships have been so far overcome that the operation of a line, 
which will ultimately link the Eastern and Western seaboard, is a certainty. 


COMING: OVERNIGHT ATRSHIPS, NEW YORK TO CHICAGO 


REGULAR NIGHTLY DIRIGIBLE SERVICE | be- 
tween New York and Chicago is prophesied, ‘‘as soon as 
possible,” by Snowden A. Fahnestock, president of a 

corporation which has been conducting experiments and arrang- 
ing preliminary details for the past two years. “Expert au- 
thority, business judgment and financial strength,” observes the 
New York World, editorially, ‘‘are represented in this organiza- 
tion.’ In spite of setbacks to airship operation such as the 
wrecking last year of two great ships, ‘‘ operation of lighter-than- 
air craft,’ says Mr. Fahne- 
stock, in a special statement 
published by the New York 
Times, ‘‘on a seale not even 
attempted by Germany with 
her Zeppelins and Schiitte Lanz 
airships before her disarma- 
ment, is contemplated by the 
American Investigation Cor- 
poration.” The statement 
continues: 


The operation of airships of 
the rigid type, carrying passen- 
gers, express and mail, is de- 
clared practicable by members 
of the organization. A survey 
of past performances of the 
dirigible of various types was 
begun two years ago. It dis- 
closed that the lighter-than-air 
eraft was one of the safest and 
quickest means of transpor- 
tation. 

The directors and stockhold- 
ers of the American Investiga- 
tion Corporation are searching 
for every element that will 
insure safety. Recalling the 
great loss of life in the wrecks 
of the R-38, the Roma and 
other giant airships of the lighter-than-air type, probably caused 
by the explosion of hydrogen gas, they are determined to 
remove every possible risk, and are confident that absolute safety 
ean be secured. If they are not able to satisfy themselves that 
navigation of the air by dirigible can be made entirely safe for 
every one of the thousands of passengers they hope to attract, 
they are ready to scrap their whole plan. It was to ascertain 
whether the operation of dirigibles had proved safe from the 
view-point of the passenger that an exhaustive study was made 
of the German operation of dirigibles. 

The 20-hour trip from New York.to Chicago by the fastest 


Photo from “‘Science and Invention.’’ 


© 1928. 
DECK OF THE PROJECTED NEW YORK-CHICAGO SHIP. 


One advantage of the airship over the airplane, it is pointed out, is 

that the airship may fly with safety comparatively close to the 

ground, while the air plane has to keep high to have Maneuvering 
room in case of a stoppage of the motor. 


train de luxe may be halved by the dirigible. Starting from New 
York at 6 o’clock in the afternoon the airship of the type pro- 
posed should arrive in Chicago early next morning. The inau- 
guration of such an air line, to be extended later to St. Louis, Los 
Angeles and San Francisco, contemplates the development of 
vast aviation fields in each of the cities served by the dirigibles. 
Municipal fields as close as possible to the hearts of the connected 
cities are advocated. 

These air terminals must be equipped with facilities not only 
for dirigibles but planes of the heavier-than-air type. Smaller 
aircraft, arriving from near-by places, would land passengers in 
time to make connections for 
the through trip. 

The leviathans are to be 
moored to great mooring masts. 
Passengers will ascend from 
the field to the gondola beneath 
the dirigible by elevators en- 
closed within the masts. When 
they are aboard they will find 
that no convenience for their 
comfort and enjoyment has 
been overlooked. An inspec- 
tion of the passengers’ quarters 
provided in the plans reveals 
that they are not unlike those 
of a modern steamship, but 
more compact. 

The plans eall for two rows 
of staterooms adjoining each 
other and running lengthwise 
through the middle of the pas- 
senger compartment. They will 
furnish accommodations for 
fifty passengers. Each state- 
room will be approximately the 
size of a Pullman stateroom, 
equipped with lower and upper 
berths. The arrangement of 
doors will be such as to insure 
the privacy of one berth from 
the other. 

The forward part of the pas- 
senger compartments will in- 
clude, among other things, an observation lounge. A dini ng-saloon 
with seats for thirty is located amidships. Ample space is left 
for the galleys and officers and crew quarters. Surrounding the 
staterooms, the lounge and dining-room will be a spacious prom- 


enade deck where passengers may stroll. The deck is to be en- 
closed. 


The economy of dirigible operation, it is argued, is apparent. 
In the first place: 


The lighter-than-air eraft does not depend upon its motors to 
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She used to say.— 
T can never find a 
7 pencil when I want 
one!” Now she 
Just reaches for 
1 Eversharp 


Eversharp set new standards 
of pencil performance — 


and Eversharp cant be copted 


Men and women everywhere, and the boys and girls who go to school, are using 
Eversharp because they've found there is no other pencil like it. ‘There is no 
questioning the convenience of not having to whittle or sharpen—no questioning 
the economy of having a pencil that is good for a lifetime. 


And Eversharp can’t be copied by other mechanical pencils. The rifled tip that 
holds the lead firm is an Eversharp patent. Only in Eversharp can you find the 
automatic lead index that shows how much lead is left. Eversharp is perfectly 


balanced to fit the hand. 


The Wahl Pen is the only writing instrument that matches Eversharp in beauty 
and efficiency. Its all-metal barrel carries more ink and can’t crack or split like 
rubber. A lifetime of service will find it still ready for work. Styles in pencil 
and pen for pocket, purse or chain. Eversharp, $1 to $10. Wahl Pen, $4 to $10. 
In solid gold at higher prices. 


Made in U. S. A. by THE WAHL CO., Chicago 
Canadien Factory, THE WAHL CO., L1p., Toronto 


ERSHARP © 


matched by 


WAAL PEN 


This Eversharp patent 
prevents a wobbly lead 


The Eversharp rifled tip 
is made like the inside of 
arifle barrel. It cuts tiny 
grooves in the sides of the 
lead and holds the point 
like a vise until you are 
ready to move it. No 
slipping, no wobbling. 
Eversharp loads at the 
breech, like a rifle, and 
carries enough lead to 
write 240,000 words. 


Remember! 
You can’t have a good 


pencil unless you have good’ 


lead. Don’t refill your 
Eversharp with ‘‘any old 
kind.’’ Also—Eversharp 
Pencils and Eversharp 
Leads are made to fit each 
other. You can’t be sure 
of the same results with 
any other combination. <A 
year’s supply in a red-top 
ox, 15c. Seven grades, 
very soft to very hard. 
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Its New Metal Container 


Beautiful Hair and white bathrooms 
welcome PACKER’S in this new form 


You can now give your hair the immediate 
and lasting benefits you know you can get 
from Packer’s—with greater comfort and 


speed. [he new metal box makes Packer’s - 


the handiest kind of a shampoo and _ bath 
soap imaginable. Here is your chance to 
have your own individual cake, to put away 
when not in use. 


Every time you wish to use your Packer’s 
it’s just where you want it and the way 
you want it—in its own particular box, kept 
fresh, dust proof and germ proof. It’s your 
own cake of soap, for no other hands but 
yours, if you so wish it. And the rest of 
the family can all have their individual 
cakes of Packer’s. 


How your young ‘“‘Scouts’”’ will enjoy it! 
It is a real “kit” package! And don’t 
forget Dad’s locker at the club and his 
traveling bag! Sister, too—when she makes 
those long, delightful summer visits! How 
glad she’ll be to carry her own cake of 
Packer's with her, with no extra wrapping! 


There is no extra charge for the new metal 
box. 
We have tried to see that every drug counter in the 
United States is ready to supply Packer's in its new 
metal soap box. But if you have any difficulty in ob- 


taining it, send us 30¢ (the additional 5c to cover packing 
and postage). We will mail you one by parcel post. 


Tue Packer Manuracturine Co., Inc. 


Dept. 84-C, 120 W. 32nd Street, N. Y. C. 


Canadian Wholesale Distributors: Lymans, Ltd., Montreal; 
The Lyman Bros. & Co., Ltd., Toronto. 


Address all samplé requests to The Packer Manufacturing Co., Inc. 


Shampoo with 


PACKER’S 
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MOTORING AND AVIATION 


Continued 


keep aloft, as does the airplane, conse- 
quently it does not require stores of fuel 
out of proportion to its cargo capacity. 
Dirigibles operated between New York 
and Chicago over an air line of approx- 
imately 700 miles may show arrivals on 
time as high as 100 per cent. in summer 


-and 90 per cent. in winter. . Weather re- 


ports will have an important relation to - 
airship sailings. The big craft will not be | 
balked by storms, but with advance infor- 
mation may set out to dodge the wild 
forces let loose in the skies. Detours will 
be made around storm areas if it is not 
possible to hurdle them. An _ airship 
should be able to go around even one of the 
worst storms by. making a detour of 300 

miles. ; 

Such a detour would mean a delay of 
probably four to five hours, provided the 
airship maintained an average, or normal 
speed of sixty-five miles an hour. In 
bucking head-winds reserve power would 
be brought into play, as it is when ships 
at sea encounter storms. 

Stormy weather between New York 
and Chicago, therefore, should prove no 
serious handicap, according to the pro- 
moters. Sleep aboard an airship traveling 
at night has no parallel. Those who have 
tried it describe it as the most wonderful 
of sensations. In the type of dirigible 
projected the motors are wholly removed 
from the passenger compartments. That 
should insure quietness and - minimize 
vibration. The first trips will be for demon- 
stration purposes. The men behind it do 
not expect any general rush for reserva- 
tions until after complete demonstration 
has been made. Once the safety of this 
method of travel has been demonstrated 
thoroughly there is no doubt as to the re- 
sulting demand of the American people for 
such service, according to the promoters. 

In an effort to ascertain what volume of 
travel may be expected, a survey is to be 
made of the volume of passenger traffic 
handled by the railroads of the country. 
These reports, when tabulated, will dis- 
close the number of travelers and the type 
of passengers requiring the fastest trans- 
portation. To begin with, traffie will in- 
clude largely those men and women to 
whom time-saving is one of the most im- 
portant factors. The dirigible probably 
will appeal next to those who desire super- 
eomfort. 


The advantage possest by the United 
States in the development of airships of the 
rigid type on a large seale, says Mr. Fahne- 
stock, lies in the monopoly this country has 
of helium, a non-inflammable gas which is 
almost as light as hydrogen gas. In sub- 
stituting helium for hydrogen gas, he 
announces: 


The backers of the American dirigible 
lines believe they will eliminate the only 
serious danger of the lighter-than-air flyer. 
The Government is producing helium which 
will be available for its airships. By new 
processes helium will be produced at one- 
third its former cost. The Government has 
shown a desire to cooperate with private 
organizations in the development of the 
dirigible because of the military value of the 
airships. The elimination of the danger of 
explosion by the use of helium may be 
made complete later by the substitution of 
heavy oil for gasoline as fuel. It is 


; ) , 
problematical whether a - foreign-made 
motor or a domestic motor will be used in 
' the projected airship service. 
j The building of dirigibles in Germany 
from the time it was begun by Count 
Zeppelin has been studied. The survey 
took into consideration some of the notable 
_ achievements by Zeppelin before the estab- 
_ lishment of a commercial service by the 
German Airship Navigation Company. It 
was in 1909 that a Zeppelin made a trip to 
Munich and encountered a 40-mile gale in 
which it landed successfully and moored 
_ forthe night. About the same time another 
dirigible of the Zeppelin type made a 38- 
hour non-stop flight in an endurance test. 
A third successful flight from Friedrichs- 
hafen to Berlin and back was made within 
27 hours, and on that trip it was necessary 
to moor the dirigible for three days in an 
‘open field in a 75-mile gale. 
“The commercial service,” to quote from 
the Aircraft Year Book, ‘‘received in the 
two years before the war three additional 
ships, the Victoria Luise, Hansa and the 
Sachsen, which altogether performed a 
total of 1,600 successful trips of a total 
duration of 3,200 hours in which 35,000 
passengers were carried over a distance of 
nearly 110,000 miles, or more than four 
times arouud the equator without the 
slightest accident to any passenger. 
“After the war the Zeppelin Company 
constructed, for well-known reasons, only 
two more ships, the small experimental 
passenger airships Bodensee and Nordstern, 
which maintained a successful commercial 
service between Berlin and Switzerland 
- until this also was stopt by the Allied 
_ Powers. These ships had a volume of 
~ 700,000 cubie feet and 800,000 cubie feet, 
respectively, but twice the useful load and 
_ twice the speed of the commercial pre-war 
ships of the same cubic content. Their 
length was 395 feet and 430 feet, respec- 
tively. 
z “Altogether the Zeppelin Corporation 
- has constructed from 1900 to 1919 115 
_ rigid airships, 3 of which are experimental, 
_ 9 commercial, 40 army and 63 navy air- 
_ ships. 
yr “The first Schiitte Lanz airship, the 
SL-1, made its initial flight October 17, 1911. 
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~ For more than two years she was in regular — 


- service, making sixty-five flights, covering 
_ 6,827 miles and carrying 3,304 passengers. 
_ Following the SZ-1 twenty-one other 
_ Schiitte Lanz airships were built, all for the 
_-use of the German imperial forces during 
__ the war.” 


The American promoters have adopted 
4 ; the Schiitte Lanz type dirigible as the most 
_ suited to American conditions. According 
~~ to the president of the corporation: 


Z The first dirigible will probably be ap- 
- proximately the same dimensions as the 
_ ZR-1, now building at Lakehurst, N. J., 
and the famous Z-59. But it will be a pig- 
my compared with the larger types with 
which the corporation plans to make non- 
stop transcontinental flights. The plans 
call for dirigibles of capacities varying from 
~ 2,100,000 cubic feet to 8,000,000 cubic feet 
ships, or about four times as big as the 
British dirigible R-34, which twice crossed 
the Atlantic in the summer of 1919, when 
_ it was seen by thousands at Mitchel Field, 
- Garden City, L. I. Those who remember 
the R-34’s lines will be able to picture the 
- type of airship to be employed in the New 
York-Chicago service. *; 
The first ship will have a cruising radius 
_ enabling the airship, with fifty passengers 
and eight tons of express and mail cargo, 
to make that trip and return without 


have any signs of dental caries. 


The coarse frozen food of the Eskimos keeps 
their glands active, and their teeth protected 
from decay. Less than 2 Eskimos out of 100 
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Today our soft 
cooked foods have 
allowed our glands 
to slow down. As 
a consequence 98 
people out of 100 
have decayed teeth. 


Brushing will not remove 
the real causes of decay 


Only the glands of 
the mouth can protect 
the enamel 

RUSHING alone will not 


remove the real causes of tooth 
decay. 

Even though you brush your 
teeth four or five times a day small 
food particles remain—enough to 
feed thousands of acid-forming 
bacteria. 

Five minutes after you stop 
brushing your teeth, these insidious 
acids are slowly forming again— 
collecting all over your teeth—eat- 
ing their way into the enamel. 

The only real protection against 
these acids is the protection Na- 
ture provided—the glands of the 
mouth. These glands should pour 
out enough alkaline fluid to neu- 
tralize and wash away these acids 
as fast as they form. 


Today our mouth glands are 
slowing down 


Today our glands do not pour out 
enough fluids to neutralize these 
destructive acids. ‘They have 
slowed down because they are not 
stimulated by constant chewing. 

Twenty times as much fluid 
pours over your teeth when you 
chew. This has been established 
through experiments with the sial- 
ometer, a new instrument for study- 
ing the glands.* 

But today a scientific substitute 
for this long chewing has been 


found. The glands can be made 
to protect the teeth by using 
Pebeco Tooth Paste. 


Pebeco keeps the mouth 


glands active 


In addition to the regular cleaning 
and polishing properties which all 
dentifrices have, Pebeco has a 
peculiar effect upon the salivary 
glands. As soon as it enters the 
mouth it causes the glands to flow 
copiously. This full normal flow 
continues for a long time. 


Thus the mouth cleans itself 
automatically. As fast as the 
acids form—the saliva washes 
them away. 


Pebeco is neither acid nor alka- 
Ime. It does not attempt to 
change the quality of the saliva; 
that is best regulated by nature. 
It merely increases the flow to 
normal. 


Pebeco is made of the finest in- 
gredients. It cannot injure the 
enamel or the edges of the gums. 


The regular use of Pebeco will 
keep the glands of the mouth ac- 
tive and your teeth clean and 
sound. 50c at all druggists. Man- 
ufactured only by Lehn & Fink, 
Ine. 


Make this test of your glands 


If you will send us 10c we will send you 
material for testing whether your own sali- 
vary glands are active enough to protect 
you against these destructive acids. We 
will include a junior size tube of Pebeco, 
free, and our booklet. “How the Glands 
Protect the Teeth.” Lehn & Fink, Inc., 
Dept. C-7, 635 Greenwich Street, New 
* York. 


* See Journal of Experimental Psychology, Vol. I, page 461 
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Your Daily Food and 
ATLAS 


OOD for over a hundred million people —it 

must be produced at a.distance from our 
crowded centers, transported, stored and prepared 
in enormous quantities. It must be safeguarded at 
every stage. 
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The modern farm, the permanent highway, the 
grain elevator and packing plant have each through 
the use of Portland Cement added their safeguards 
to the food for your table. The sanitary, permanent 
and fireproof qualities of Portland Cement have 
made it a basic material necessary in every type 
of construction. 


Extensive use of any material makes for excessive 
price, unless production keeps pace with demand. 
The Atlas mills have enormous capacity, fre- 
quently shipping 300 carloads. about 11.000 tons 
ina single day. 


In spite of an intricate process of manufacture, 
85 operations in all, Portland Cement is the 
cheapest of all products involving a complete 
manufacturing process. Yet Atlas for thirty years 
has been maintained at a high standard of uni- 
form excellence that justifies calling it “the Stand- 
ard by which all other makes are measured.” 


The Atlas Portland Cement Company will be glad 
to answer any questions regarding the cement indus- 
try or the use of Atlas. Its Technical and Service 
Departments, as well as its large assortment of 
informative literature, are at the public’s disposal. 


The ATLAS PORTLAND CEMENT COMPANY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO BIRMINGHAM 
Philadelphia Boston St. Louis Des Moines 
Dayton Omaha Buffalo Kansas City 


MOTORING AND AVIATION 


Continued 


refueling. The radius may be shortened in 
vessels of the dirigible type to increase the 
cargo capacity, or vice versa. The radius, 
the lifting capacity and proportions of 
airships to be operated in the services when 
extended beyond Chicago to the Far West 
will be regulated according to requirements 
of the traffic. 

Snowden A. Fahnestock is president of 
the American Investigation Corporation, 
capitalized under the laws of Maryland. 
The other officers are: vice-presidents, 
Francis T. Homer, Franklin D. Roosevelt 
and L. McH. Howe; secretary, Alvin 
Devereux, and treasurer, John F. O’Mara. 
The directors include Owen D. Young, S. 
Reading Bertron, Benedict Crowell, former 
Assistant Secretary of War; William M. 
Clark, William B. Joyce, president of the 
National Surety Company; Samuel Me- 
Roberts, president of the Metropolitan 
Trust Company; Franklin Remington, 
president of the Foundation Company; 
Colonel William Thaw and General Wil- 
liam L, Kenly. 


One. great advantage of the airship, 
Ernest Coler observes, writing in Motor 
Life, is that: 

While the airplane is usually compelled 
to fly at a minimum height of 3,000 feet, 
the airship may safely cruise a few hundred 
feet from the ground, a circumstance which | 


adds the attraction of sightseeing to the 
other allurements of the trip. 


A WORD FOR COMPULSORY MOTOR — 
INSURANCE 


OO many judgments are being secured 
against drivers who can’t be made to 
pay for the damage they have caused. To 
protect ~pedestrians and other motorists 
from the ear driver who has not-the means _ 
to pay a Judgment for damages, or make a 
settlement for injuries caused by his ear, 
all motor-cars should be covered by in- 
demnity insurance before they are licensed. 
So argues Jonas Rice, Secretary and Gen- 
eral Manager of the West Chester (Penn- 
sylvania) Street Railway. The idea, says 
the Philadelphia Evening Bulletin, has the 
support of many individuals and organiza- 
tions throughout the State, tho it meets 
considerable opposition in some quarters, | 
chiefly rural. Incidentally, it may be 
noted that New York City is trying the 
experiment of bonding its taxi-drivers. 
The measure has been fought through the 
courts, and finally determined to be con- 
stitutional, but even so, reports the Auto- 
mobile Chamber of Commerce, a great deal | 
of difficulty is being experienced in enfore- 
ing the provisions of the bill. With regard 
to the indemnity insurance plan advocated 
by Mr. Rice, The Bulletin explains: 


Indemnity insurance provides for pay- 
ment by the insurance company of judg-_ 
ments obtained against, or settlements. 
made in behalf of, the insured in cases 
where his car injures or kills some one or’ 
damages another’s property. As ordinarily 
used by motorists, it covers them to the: 
extent of $5,000 in the case of injuries to 


rr 


~ any one person, and $10,000 to any number 
_ of persons in any one accident. 


' “The agitation for prison sentences and 

stricter penalties for reckless drivers is all 
right,” said Mr. Rice, as reported by The 
Bulletin, but— 


“No amount of prison sentences will pay 
the widow of the workingman who is 
killed. They will not help her support her 

_family or help the poor man who is sent to 
the hospital by a motor accident, with his 


expenses mounting and his income cut off. 


“The great majority of motor-car drivers 


are already covered by indemnity insur- 


y 


ance, I have no doubt, but the minority not 
so covered remains. This minority includes 
not only many of the reckless, but probably 
most of those whose resources are so small 
‘that, without insurance, they could not pay 
any judgment that might be obtained 
against them. In other words, if such a 
driver’s car killed a man, that man’s 
widow and-children would be without 
practical redress. 

“My idea is to make the showing of an 
indemnity policy requisite before a car 
license is granted. And make that license 
apply not to the driver,. but to the ear, so 
that it covers whoever is driving it. This, 
incidentally, would stop the driving of cars 
by irresponsible persons, for the insurance 
company would make trouble for the owner 
if it had to pay a claim on a car so driven. 

““Moreover, the insurance companies 
would be sure to blacklist drivers whose 
recklessness or bad driving would be likely 
to cause an accident. 

“The amount to which the license appli- 
cant should be covered by insurance, and 

~ just how he must obtain the insurance, are 


- matters to be worked out in the framing 


of the law. It might be found advisable 
to establish some kind of State insurance, 
similar to that involved in the workmen’s 
compensation or it might merely be neces- 
sary to require a policy in any approved 
company.” ‘ 

J. Borton Weeks, president of the Key- 
stone Automobile Company, said: ‘‘ This 
matter has come up before. It has many 

‘advantages and many objections. On the 
whole, if it could be enacted, it probably 
- would do good.” 

“T believe this would be a good mea- 
sure,’ said Daniel R. Reese, of Scranton, 
chairman of the Legislative Committee of 

the Pennsylvania Motor Federation. ‘“‘But 
it would face terrific opposition. The cry 


- would, of course, be raised that the bill was 


J 


sponsored by the insurance companies, to 
take money from the ‘poor man’ and put 
it in the company’s coffers. Altho that 


-charge might be quite untrue, my experi- 


ence in legislative matters is that such a ery 
ean usually kill a measure. 

“The Motor Federation has considered 
this suggestion before. Our attitude is one 
of approval. I assume such a bill will be 

- introduced before the Legislature this year, 
and we certainly will do nothing'to hinder it. 

“So far as the objection on the part of 


- up-State farmers is concerned, I do not 


think that is valid, for statistics show that 
the proportion of accidents in traffic is 
relatively no higher than that in the open 
country.” 

In answer to the objection that such a bill 


would “take money from a poor man’s 


7 


' 


pocket,”’ Mr. Rice said: ‘‘In the long run 
it would not. One judgment secured 


_ against an uninjured man would cost him 


many, many times his insurance premium. 


Even defending a suit successfully would 


cost him more than such a premium, 
probably.” 
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Refreshment 
without risk 


HEN you feel worn out and nerves 
are a-jangle from the daily grind— 
that is nature’s danger signal. Good food, 
a wholesome hot drink and rest are the 
only safe ways to restore vigor and freshness. 


A good hot drink, such as Postum, that 
contains no treacherous stimulant, is one of 
the surest, safest helps in relieving fatigue. 


The genial warmth of this famous cereal 
beverage, its delicious flavor and “body” give 
immediate satisfaction. Tired nerves are 
soothed—not stirred up at the expense of 
vital energy. 


Postum tastes like coffee but it does not 
contain a particle of coffee. Coffee is likely to 
let you down; but Postum comforts and sat- 
isfies without any disagreeable after-effects. 


Postum is the world’s household drink 
that every member of the family—young 
and old—can enjoy. | 


Your grocer sells Pestum in two forms: 
Instant Postum (in tins) prepared instantly 
in the cup by the addition of boiling water. 
Postum Cereal (in packages) for those who 
prefer to make the drink while the meal is 
being prepared; made by boiling fully 20 
minutes, 
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They Retain 
the Style Lines 
Longer 


F Berg style were. less 

smart the Sta-Shape proc- 
ess would be less important. 
But the more a man values 
distinctive style the more he 
appreciates the /astmg lines 
of a Berg Sta-Shape Hat. 


At men’s shops the nation over 


F. BERG & COMPANY 


BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO 


Factory: Orange, N. J., U.S.A. 


NEW YORK 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


PtaShape 


HATS FOR YOUNG MEN 


ITH the great increase in the number 

of cars running on American roads, 
and the corresponding increase in the com- 
plexities of driving, old-fashioned motor 
courtesy has pretty well gone by the board. 
“We have reached a point in American 
motoring where, unless courtesy in driving 
receives renewed and serious attention,” 
believes Frederick C. Russell, a contributor 
to Motor Life (New York), ‘‘the piloting of 
an automobile will become a free-for-all, 
in which every one will aim to make it just 
as inconvenient as possible for every one 
else.”’ In other words, says Mr. Russell, 
‘“we have reached mid-channel on the 
River Styx. Our salvation lies in turning 
back to the decency of the days when a 
motorist would gladly ruin a good suit of 
clothes in an effort to help a comrade solve 
an under-the-car problem.” 'The writer 
insists: 


It is not a question of imitating Sir 
Walter Raleigh, but of common sense and 
safety. A lot has been said on the subject 
of displaying good manners when at the 
wheel of a car, but courtesy in driving is 
something more than that. Picture what 
the world would be like if a man could get 
away -with the incivility of tripping up a 
pedestrian whenever he felt inclined to see 
some one annoyed. The idea sounds 
absurd, of course. You may even say 
that such perversion of common decency 
wouldn’t be possible in our enlightened 
age. But are we not witnessing a striking 
analogy in the attitude of present-day 
dcivers toward one another? 

And here is the dangerous part about it. 
Delving into the operations of my own 
mind as a driver I find that there are many 
times when I feel inclined to make it un- 
comfortable for other motorists because I 
am simply yielding to the very human 
desire to “‘get even” for the thoughtless 
things men and women do when piloting a 
motor car. It is this spirit of getting square 
with each other which is going to send an 
alarming number of motorists to the hos- 
pitals and to the courts and_ police 
stations. 

Behind this very human desire to retali- 
ate lie countless little incivilities in driving 
which can be eliminated, thus auto- 
matically removing the necessity of “get- 
ting even.’’ For example, when a mo- 
torist recently ‘allowed me to eross first 
over a narrow bridge I nodded ‘‘Thank- 
you”’ to him as I passed. He might easily 
have started across the bridge and horned 
for me to back up and get out of his way. 
It is the usual thing. But his decency came 
to the fore and occasioned him to do both 
the sanest and safest thing. Virtue is sup- 
posed to be its own reward, and on this 
basis it was technically superfluous for me 
to reward him with a nod of approval for 
his valor; but I am willing to bet dollars 
to punctures that if I hadn’t recognized 
this singular instance of courtesy in driving, 
the next narrow bridge this driver en- 
countered would be the scene of a quarrel. 
Besides, I don’t feel any bad effects from 
the exertion of nodding thanks. 

An unfortunate feature of it is that the 
motor-car is in a way an incentive to dis- 
courtesy. We do things when motoring 
which we wouldn’t dare do without a car 
to protect us. For instance, it is not our 
custom to ram into people as we pass them 
on the pavement. We do not knock every- 


body over in order to corral a seat.in the 
subway before a woman has had an oppor- 
tunity to appropriate it. We do not sit in 
the lobby of a hotel and blow the smoke of 
our cigar into the face of the man next to 
us. We do not shout ‘‘Get out of the 
way!” to a group of men when we en- 
counter them standing at a street corner. 
And why not? Well, one reason is be- 
cause if we tried it we might go home with 
a black eye. On the street we have only 
our physical strength to stand back of us 
in ease some one refuses to stand for our 
lack of good behavior. When we are 
motoring we feel a sense of security because 
of the ear in which we see our protector. 

This explains why a woman who feels 
shy and timid when walking among men 
and women on the streets often becomes a 
regular cave lady the moment she steps on 
the gas. She may feel like pushing people 
out of her way when surging along through 
the crowds of humanity, but, being a lady, 
and alone, she accepts a situation which she 
can not very well remedy. But give her a 
motor car, five gallons of gas and one 
lesson, and she is apt to be telling the most 
experienced veterans of the wheel where 
they get off. There are even people who 
hold that the automobile has given women 
too much confidence. Just because they 
are able to get away quickly, they feel that 
they can get away with almost anything. 

The woman driver’s most striking form 
of discourtesy is the ‘‘glance,” or as Ring 
Lardner would say, the ‘‘dirty look.” An 
awful lot can be said in a glance, and the 
ladies who drive seem to have discovered 
it. They feel that they have equal rights 
in every respect, and so if a man does not 
always let them go first or have the whole 
street to park in, they feel that the sacred 
equal rights have been overlooked. 


One of these -glances directed at the 
average male driver; we are assured, 
creates in him an immediate desire to 
retaliate by scaring the lady with his wild 
driving. A collision frequently is the 
result. However, says the writer: 


Being on the male side of the question, 
TI am aware of a natural tendency to be 
partial, but I honestly have made a special 
effort to see the woman’s side as well. 
Granting that a woman has just as much 
tight to drive a car as a man, there is no 
reason why she should feel privileged to 
exceed his discourtesv. Women drivers 
should always bear in mind that many men 
who pilot cars started to learn the ropes 
long before the average woman knew the 
gear-shift lever from the cigar-lighter, and 
just because a large number of men who are 
just taking up the subject of driving know 
less about it than some women is no reason 
why the ladies should feel that they are 
privileged to be as boorish as some of the 
men. 

I have spoken of the ugly glanee. The 
next weapon of discourtesy is the horn. 

For instance, the other day as Iwas: 
about to wiggle out of a parking space, I’ 
found that a man had driven up behind’ 
me so ¢lose that I didn’t have a chance of! 
getting out. As he was sitting at, the. 
wheel of his ear, I figured that starting: 
my motor would be sufficient cue for him: 
to reciprocate by backing his ear away’ 
from mine. But in this I was wrong. 
Next I put the gears in reverse and moved: 
the car backward an inch or two, thinking® 
that this might explain the situation. My; 
action was greeted immediately by shrill! 
blasts of his horn. However, instead of 
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NEW MONSTERS OF THE AIR IN ~ 
— e PREPARATION 


OMPETITIVE air armament has not 


eeased to trouble the rulers of the 
nations. Behind the closed doors of labora- 


tories, in secluded work-shops, and in 
lonely bays, or remote air stations, says 


the London Daily Chronicle's aeronautical 
correspondent, “the world is beginning 


the strangest, weirdest battle of wits, that 
___it has ever embarked upon.’”? Government 
research authorities, with secret govern- 


ment funds, are at work everywhere to 
inerease the terrors of the air in case there 
is another war. Speaking for English air 


_ preparations, the correspondent writes: 


Tanks that swim; great metal sea de- 
stroyers that fly; uneanny air machines 
which dive silently beneath the water to 
hide themselves; crews who must learn 
to live and fight in three different elements 
—Jand, sea or air—it is with such marvels 
and closely guarded schemes that the 
great secret ‘‘pushes’’ of science have 
now begun; and the aim is power—world- 
power—on sea and land and in the air. 

Even air experts themselves are stag- 
gered at the world effort we are to see this 
year to build larger and larger flying-boats, 
or great sea-going multi-engined hulls, 
fitted with vast ‘‘sails,’ or wings, and 
capable of rushing through the air at twice 
the speed of the fastest train. 

' We ourselves are carrying out tests, 
secretly, with one tremendous “‘hush-hush”’ 
machine, built for the Air Ministry by the 
Fairey Company, in which there are four 
of the new ‘‘Condor”’ engines built by the 
Rolis Royce Company. | Cleaving the 
surface of the water prior to taking wing, 
and with its mighty engines developing 
nearly 3,000 horse-power, this new example 
of British air power at sea makes a never- 
to-be-forgotten impression on those privi- 
leged to see it. 

To keep us abreast of the times our 
authorities have also entrusted—in this 
ease to the well-known Supermarine 
Company—the construction of the largest 
fiying-boat ordered by them since the war. 

This winged vessel is intended to go out 
with the fleet for almost any length of 
-time desired. Its hull will, when it is 


seas. 
like a surface-ship; or, whenever required, 
speed off at a tremendous rate through the 
air. It is to have anchors, fog-horns, 
riding-lights, and all the equipment of an 
ordinary vessel of the sea; while its small, 
picked crew, in snug quarters within the 
hull; will eat and sleep on board just like 
the erew of an ordinary naval craft. 

Nor does this, by any means, exhaust 
the list of coming marvels of our new sea- 
air marine. Designs are in hand for 
machines which will be an amplification 
of such “amphibians” as our wonderful 
Vickers Viking. These machines, having 
great pneumatic-tired wheels, will rush 
like super-tanks along the surface of the 
land. 

They will sweep down a beach and, 
breasting the water like some living thing, 
speed at an immense rate across the surface 
of the sea; or, extending long, thin tele- 
scopic wings of metal, they will leave earth 
or sea for the air. One wonders where this 
battle of wits is to end? Scientists, already, 
basing a new research on what we are 
doing, experimentally, with flying-ships 
and ‘‘amphibians,”’ are discussing in their 
laboratories a new war machine which is 


resting on the water, ride out the roughest _ 
It will ‘“‘taxi”’ along on the water . 


Name 
7 City : 


Market Street, San Francisco. 
A canyon of commerce. 


than the one before. Each year 

brings greater average wealth— 
greater returns from agriculture and in- 
dustry Each year life goes forward in com- 
fort and enjoyment for thousands of new 
families — neighbors to those who came 
earlier and prospered. Very likely you 
should be among them. If you want to 
live in California, there is room for you. 


Rose-covered homes in city and country, 
a prosperity that manifests itself in more 
than 800,000 passenger automobiles, a 
country life that is truly suburban in its 
close connection with metropolitan activ- 
ities and recreations are as real a part of 
California life as the yearly crop return of 
four hundred million dollars—the largest 
per capita crop return in America. 


What Everybody Owns 


Mountains and sea—redwood grovesand 
national parks, rivers and trout streams— 
these are for everyone. Six or seven hours 
—perhaps less—from the warmest weather 
of the tremendously fertile Great Valley of 
California are the cool waters of San Fran- 
cisco Bay, golden ocean beaches, or cool 
mountain resorts with a breeze off the 
snows. And all the year—whenever there’s 
a half day to spare—Californians are out 
to play as hard as they work. 


cA Commonwealth of Cities 


If the Great Valley with its millions of 
fertile acres tributary to San Francisco Bay 
is one vast farm, it is almost equally one 
vast city,—in reality, scores of cities large 
and small, tied together by miles of trunk 
lines and laterals of the State Highway 
system. Over these, the farmer moves his 
crops at low cost. His wife drives into 
the good stores and smart shops that are 
found nearly everywhere, or to a meeting 


He YEAR in California is better 
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California’s earliest oranges. An orchard home 
100 miles north of San Francisco. 


Where today is good 


~and 


lomorrow is bette 


orrow is belie 


in some flower-trellised women’s club 
house and in the cool evening the whole 
family may motor to a dance or motion 
picture in town. Country and city, in 
California, are inseparably joined. 


The New Pioneers 


Experience and expert knowledge avail- 
able to all have replaced in California the 
pioneering stage of agriculture and busi- 
ness success. And California’s pioneering 
spirit goes ahead in the development of 
life’s advantages — superb rural schools, 
often with theatres and gymnasiums; in- 
expensive hydro-electric power indoors 
and out, telephones, autos and radio sets. 
Quick access to big cities, and many 
months of fine weather in which to enjoy 
out-of-door life in wonderful, natural rec- 
reation grounds are other California ad- 
vantages not estimated in dollars. 


Greater ‘Returns—and Why 


Work—yes! And, in California’s Great 
Valley, Nature adds a year-round grow- 
ing season, abundant water supply, and 
weather conditions you can rely upon.To- 
day there are a million acres of irrigated 
lands alone, close to towns and cities— 
ready for families who know how to get 
along and have amoderate nest egg. Take 
advantage of the low round trip Summer 
Excursion fares on all roads starting 
May 15, and visit California this summer. 


Californians Inc., a non-profit organi- 
zation of citizens and institutions inter- 
ested in the sound development of the 
State, will be glad to tell you more about 
these opportunities. Fill in and mail the 
coupon on this page and we will send you 
without cost the 48 page illustrated book- 
let “California, Where Life is Better.” 
Write today. Address : 


ians 


HEADQUARTERS 


SAN FRANCISCO 


! 140 Montgomery St.,Room507-C San Francisco, California 


Please send me your book on California. 


Street. = 


State 
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NEWYORK © 
(ENTRAL) 


Standards of Service 


of the New York CENTRAL 


EW York Central Lines in the six months ending 
March 1 carried the largest volume of freight 
and passenger traffic in their history. 


Carloads of freight hauled totalled 4,741,178, a gain 
of 28 per cent over the same period a year ago, and of 
8 per cent over the high record of three years ago. 


Shipments were at times delayed, especially during 
the heavy storms of midwinter, but New York Central 
men kept the traffic moving, and New York Central 
had the locomotives and the cars to carry the load. 


Since the termination of Government operation New 
York Central Lines have expended more than $115,- 
000,000 for new equipment and $32,000,000 for new 
rails. 


To increase the carrying capacity of this system, 
which hauls a tenth of all the railroad traffic of the 
United States, extensive programs of capital expendi- 
ture have been inaugurated for additional tracks, larger 
engine terminals, improved passenger and freight termi- 
nals—and great projects like the Castleton Bridge 
across the Hudson River near Albany. 


Maintaining New York Central standards of service 
in carrying millions of passengers and millions of car- 
loads of freight calls for unrelenting effort day after 
day by the men who operate this far-flung transporta- 
tion system. 


The full attainment of these ideals of public service 
can only be achieved through the cooperation of the 
public authorities having jurisdiction over railroad 
finance and operation—constructive regulation that 
will encourage the investment of new capital in the 
upbuilding of railroad facilities. 


NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES 


BOSTON &ALBANY~MICHIGAN CENTRAL~BIG FOUR ~ PITTSBURGH &LAKE ERIE 
AND THE NEW YORK CENTRAL AND SUBSIDIARY LINES 


MOTORING AND AVIATION 


Continued 


literally everything in one. It will fight 
like a tank on earth, be a super-destroyer 
on the water, climb to give combat in the 
air; and, when concealment is required, 
fold its wings, seal its hull, and dive like a 
submarine beneath the surface of the sea. 

These uncanny monsters are to be ealled 
“Tessaurians’’—meaning, in a free adapta- 
tion from the Greek, machines which live 
in four elements—that is to say, on the 
sea and under the sea, up in the air and on 
the surface of the land; while their crews 
are referred to as our ‘‘land-sea-air-men.”’ 

And while engineers labor at these 
marvelous machines, science is to strive 
this year to make great aircraft both silent 
and invisible. 


HAVE YOU ACQUIRED YOUR “ACCUS- 
ING EYE?” 


CCESSORY dealers do not handle it, 
but, nevertheless, it is ereditably re- 
ported to be the commonest accessory 
carried by nearly every motorist, secured 
earliest, and parted with last. In fact, 
“unless you have the accusing eye and 
can turn it on at any moment, under what- 
ever circumstances, you are no true auto- 
mobilist,’ declares Strickland Gillilan, 
the sports writer. ‘‘You have only a 
varioloid case of automobiliousness.”’ He 
expounds the advantages of the eye in 
question as follows, in The Maryland 
Motorist: 


That is almost the first thing a new 
motorist instinctively _ cultivates. - Born 
a buck-passer, as all of us were, all the new 
car-owner needs to do is let nature take 
her unrestricted course with him, and he 
will soon be the proud possessor of the 
accusing eye. 

Nothing is more natural for the ex- 
pedestrian (who once bitterly cursed auto- 
mobiles that narrowly missed him when he 
jaywalked across half-way between blocks) 
to make himself believe that whatever 
happens is the fault of the other driver. 

The boob driver’ will dash through 
a crossing where he has not a symptom of 
the right of way, and if he scrapes a fender 
off an unoffending lizzie, thereby entailing 
an expense of fifteen or twenty cents to 
its owner, he turns and looks bitterly at 
the lizzie-owner with a look in his eye 
which means: 

“Now look what you went and made me 
do! And you scraped all the paint off 
o’ my right front tire, at that, you big” 
slob! _ Why’ntcha watch whur yur drivin’ 
at? Big peesacheez!”’ 

The automobilist who runs into another 
ear standing still in a legitimate parking 
place can make his eyes seem accusing and 
make any one of the unwise who looked at 
his countenance believe him to be the down- 
trodden victim of a deep-laid and dia- 
bolical conspiracy to injure his ear. The 
fellow who drives on the wrong side of the 
road, and while so doing is banged up a bit, 
always looks bitterly at the fellow who was 
the other half of the collision sketch, as 
much as to say: 

“Well whadda ya think o’ that big 
dumbell! Can’t he see where he’s goin’? 
Whydatha let bline people drive cars 
anyway? Saheluva note!” 


'. And it is nothing unusual to see one of 


these self-centered birds who forgets there 


F 


are any other automobiles on the planet 
besides his own, start away from a free- 
air or filling-station place in a grand rush, 
turning squarely into a stream of crowded 
traffie without once sticking out his mitt 
or giving other warning—I say it is com- 
mon for that sort of a hombre to be side- 
wiped by a perfectly innocent passer-by 
and then raise his hands to high heaven 
and invoke the pink-toed prophet as to 
“Why—why—WHY that bimbo hadda 
pick ME out t’ run inta when anybody 


_ could see me as plain as day a-pullin’ 


out!” 

A little less buck-passing and a little 
less speed and a lot more care in driving 
would all three be legitimately regarded as 


_ genuine improvements in motoring. 


Down with the automoron! 
Let the careless be rendered earless. 


A REAL TEST FOR THE ARMY 
PARACHUTE 


HE way of the stunt flyer is not only 

hard, but, as experience has shown, 
likely to be extremely brief. Beginning 
with an editorial objection to stunt flying 
in general, U. S. Air Service (Washington) 
presents a record of a stunt which had the 
advantage of testing out the standard Air 
Service parachute, as well as of amusing 
a erowd, and furnishing thrills for the 
movies. Mark M. Campbell, who ealls 
himself ‘‘The Daredevil Aviator,’ tells the 
incident, with emphasis on its value as a 
tester of the chute, rather than on the 
fact that he fell more than a thousand feet 


-before he could get the life-saver open. He 


explains: 


In the latter part of 1918 and the first 
part of 1919 the Government was experi- 
menting at Dayton, Ohio, with a parachute 
designed by Mr. Irving of Buffalo, N. Y., 
and later adopted his parachute with 
changes worked out at Dayton. The chute 
is known as the Air Service back pack or 
training type, and was adopted by the Air 
Service in the fall of 1919 asstandard. This 
type was used by the Air Service during 
1920 and the early part of 1921, and then 


“was declared obsolete and sent to different 


places to be remodeled into the chute now 
known as the seat pack or service chute 
which is the government standard at this 
time. 

The back type has been responsible for 
thousands of successful jumps in the Air 
Service, and has the reputation of never 
failing to work when called upon. This 
type holds all world’s records for high and 
low jumps over land and sea, and it is con- 
cerning the use of this parachute that I am 
going to tell the following stories in the 
hope they will be found interesting. 

I was doing wing walking and plane 
changing during 1919 and the early part of 
1920, and, being a friend of Mr. Irving, he 
wrote me a letter pointing out the features 
of his chute and advised that it would be 
a good fair stunt to use it, because a person 
could lift off of the wing by simply crawling 
out to the tip of the wing and in that way 
jump close to the crowds. 

In August of 1920 I went to Buffalo and 
got one of the back types, then proceeded 
to Indianapolis where I made a jump from 
175 feet in front of the crowds, and it went 
like a million. Then I went to Topeka, 
Kans., and Springfield, Ill., where I made 
a jump for the American Legion, and then 
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St.Louis 


OR almost three years in these advertisements 

we have been picturing to you the new St. Louis 

—an old city with new ideals. Its location, its 
industrial development, its future, have been covered 
in a general way, although the chief expression has 
been devoted to the new spirit of enterprise that 
inspires St. Louisans. 


Now has come the great proof—the evidence 
that St. Louisans are working together and are fired 
by an aggressive spirit of joint’: community effort. 
The citizens went to the polls on February 9 and 
passed a Bond Issue amounting to 


$87,372,500 


for Civic Progress 


A whole river — River des Peres — will be covered over, 
reclaiming idle acres and creating new industrial sites. A 
parkway—a vision of the real St. Louis—will greet visitors 
as they emerge from Union Station, the terminal of 26 trunk 
line railways. A municipal center, a war memorial, a com- 
munity auditorium, will form a civic building group on a 
plaza equal to any in the United States. A new courthouse, 
hospitals, playgrounds, wider streets, and an auxiliary water- 
works looking to St. Louis’ growing needs are among the 
improvements provided. 


This demonstration of the faith of St. Louisans in their 
city means the development of the human side of civic life 
in step with the constantly increasing commercial and indus- 
trial growth. St. Louis is building for the future. Its 
progress, never spectacular, has been—and will continue to 
be—steady and sound.. 


St. Louis is a good city to live in, work in and play in 


Send for one or both of our free illustrated booklets, 
“Industrial St. Louis,” or “St. Louts—The Home City.”’ 


STLOUIS CHAMBER of COMMERCE 


St.Louis, U.S.A. 
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EADED by this palatial, new liner, the Red 

Star Fleet maintains a famous transatlantic 
service in keeping with the high traditions of its 50 
years’ experience. 


You will be delighted with the many, new refine- 
ments of travel Juxury on the Belgenland. The first 
ship to offer complete restaurant service with meals 
a la carte served when you wish without extra charges 
Private dining rooms. An atmosphere of Continen- 
tal gayety and relaxation. Swimming pool, gym- 
nasium, glass enclosed decks. Children’s playrooms. 


Sailings every Wednesday to Plymouth for England, 
Cherbourg for France, and Antwerp, the convenient # 
gateway to Continental Europe. : 


The wide range of Red Star facilities will ive you” 
just what you want. Come in and talk ipoger vy 
the Red Star agent. 


Write for Book—* Belgium for 


American Tourist” ; 


‘ERED STAR LINE*/ 


WHITE STAR LINE i Joncas @/ AMERICAN LINE 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 
No. 1 Broadway, New York 


NLY the highest grade of 
Swedish steel—the finest, 
best tempered, most even- 
grained steel in the world—is good 
enough for Durham-Duplex Blades. 
The blades that have made famous 
the “priceless” comfort of a Durham- 
Duplex shave. 


One dollar, elther model, Interchangeable 
blades, 50c. for package of 5. 


DURHAM-DUPLEX RAZOR CO., Jersey City, N. J. 


Factories: Jersey City; Sheffield, Eng.; Paris, France; 
Toronto, Can. Sales Representatives in all Countries 


The He-Man’ Razor withtte He-Man Blades 
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to the Pacific coast where I had some 
moving-picture contracts to fill. 

I made the first jumps on the coast with 
that type chute at a local field on Armistice 
Day, and everybody went wild as they saw 
me leave the plane directly over them and 
land near them. Up to this time thé lowest 
jump ever made over land was to my credit, 
and no one had ever made a long fall, as 
they thought that if a man fell a thousand 
feet he would be dead. 

One of the things I asked about was how 


_ far I could fall without danger of ripping 


the chute, and I was told that a human body 
could not fall fast enough to make the chute 
rip, and therefore I was satisfied. 

Two weeks later I signed a contract to do 
certain stunts for Katherine MacDonald 
and to furnish other men to do things that 
I was not qualified to do. The first thing — 
put over was to have Frank Clarke fly his 
plane off a ten-story building in Los An- 
geles with only a 90-foot start, which was 
done with ease. Next was some fighting on 
the wing by myself and another man, and 
in that scene I came awfully close to losing 
my life. I had got to a point where I 
thought enough of the parachute to wear it 
every time I left the ground, as I knew that 
in a pinch the chute was good within one 
hundred feet of the ground in case of dan- 
ger. I cut a leather coat so the back of the 
chute would stick through and we went up 
to 3,500 feet, whereas we had only gone to 
1,500 feet before, as I had a hunch some- 
thing was not going to happen as was 
intended, and sure enough my hunch was 
right, for we were fighting and my oppon- 
ent hit me in the head and at the same time 
he kicked me in the stomach and away I 
went sailing through space. 

It took me a couple of seconds to recover 
and realize the mess I was in and I immedi- 
ately started to tear the coat off of my 
body. I fell close to a thousand feet before 
the coat was off enough for me to be able 
to pull the ring; I had the ring under the 
coat so as not to catch it on anything dur- 
ing the fight. As I pulled the ring I was 
going down head first and the chute came 
out between my legs and opened with a 
roar like a cannon and my first thought was, 
did it rip, and I looked to see, and it was 
open and the automatic vent in the top 
that opens when there is a great strain on 
the chute was wide open and the wind was 
whistling up my trousers, I was traveling 
so fast. 

I looked down to see how much space I 
had, and I saw that I had about a thousand 
feet left, so I started to see how fast I could 
kill my speed. As I pulled on the cords 
I saw that the vent was trying to close, but 
the speed was still too great, and in a couple 
of seconds it closed with a jerk, then I knew 
I was safe and I made a good landing and 
walked to where the gang was, and they 
were all standing looking at me the way 
a baby pigeon looks at its mother when it 
expects something to eat. 

It was fully five minutes before any of 
them said a word, and then they started to 
fire questions at me, asking why I waited so 
long before I pulled the ring, and when I 
told them they began shooting one question 
after another and telling me how far I fell. 
It was at this point that I nearly collapsed. ~ 
I then knew that if an M. D. ever tried 
to tell me about dying if I fell a thousand 
feet I could laugh in his face, for here 
were about twenty aviators who knew 
different. 


A NEW ENGLISH TRIAL AT A WORLD- 


FLIGHT IN THE SPRING 


; A “MYSTERY PLANE” is being built 


by an English firm, runs a report from 
London, aboard which two adventurous 
Britishers will shortly make an attempt to 


- fly around the world. The two projects of 
~ a similar sort which came to grief last sum- 


mer are recalled. Sir Keith Smith, winner 


of the London-to-Australia flight, lost his 
life in the fall of his airplane shortly before 


he was to have started, and Major Blake 
got nearly half-way around the globe 
before a succession of accidents sent him 
home discouraged. The men who plan to 
try the flight this summer, Capt. Norman 


- Maemillan and Capt. G. G. Malins, were 


Major Blake’s companions in his attempt 


last year. In the course of the flight the 


two men drifted for three days and two 
nights in the shark-infested waters of the 
Bay of Bengal, and endured other diffieul- 
ties, all of which do not seem to have dis- 
eouraged them. According to the London 
Daily News: 


This new scheme is being organized by 
the Legion of Frontiersmen, and the airmen 
intend to start from England next spring in 
a‘‘mystery”’ airplane, which is now being 
built in seereey. 

Both Captain Maemillan and Captain 


'Malins are members of the Legion, and will 
“be specially assisted in their enterprise by 


its founder, Captain R. Pocock. 

The Legion of Frontiersmen, whose head- 
quarters are in London, exists to undertake 
adventures: for the public service. The 
principal qualification for membership is 
service overseas, and there are members in 
all parts of the world. 

The Couneil of the Legion has adopted 
the idea of an all-British world flight as a 
practical expression of the Legion’s aims. 

** All our resources will be used to get it 
through,” said Colonel Tamplin, the Com- 
mandant-General, to the Daily News yes- 
terday. 

The idea had its origin in conversation 
between Captain Maemillan and Captain 
Malins when they were in hospital at 
Chittagong last August. 

Dogged by misfortune, Major Blake and 
his two companions had managed to reach 
Caleutta; but in trying to fly across the 
Bay of Bengal, Maemillan and Malins were 
wrecked, and were adrift for three days and 
two nights in the shark-infested waters. 
They returned home last October, and 
gradually evolved plans for another great 


attempt. 


“Our arrangements are now well in 
hand,’ said Captain Malins yesterday. 


~*QOur route will be over roughly 33,000 


miles of land and sea, as follows: England, 
Italy, Greece, Egypt, Palestine, Bagdad, 
Persia, India, Japan, Canada, and across 
the North Atlantic home. 

“The course is similar to that of the 
Blake expedition. We are not out for 
speed, but simply to be the first to get 
round by air. A man going by steamer and 
rail will probably beat us, but there are 
such a lot of difficulties to be overcome 
that we can not tie ourselves to a time 
formula. 

‘The machine is being built in parts, 


and the men constructing it do not know 


its seeret. The Air Ministry, however, 
know all about it, and have given us every 
encouragement. 

‘All I ean say about the machine is 
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To wear FLORSHEIM SHOES is to enjoy 
the best there is in shoemaking — com- 
fort— good looks—long service. No 
shoe can give you greater satisfaction. 


Most Styles $10 
Look for Name in Shoe 


BOOKLET ‘STYLES OF THE TIMES’’ ON REQUEST 


THE FLORSHEIM SHOE COMPANY 


Manufacturers > CHICAGO 


The Beverly 3 ; a Style M-113 


“Now my skin’s 
as smooth as satin” 


“No more skin blemishes. I’ve taken three 
bottles of Yeast Foam Tablets and for the 
first time in months my skin now is 
smooth as satin.” Yeast Foam Tablets 
correct skin ailments in the natural way 
—byreaching the root of the trouble and 
supplying the system with an element 
necessary to acorrect diet and good health. 
Made of whole, selected yeast. Easy to 
take; they keep and they don’t cause gas. 
Unexcelled for appetite and digestion 


troubles. For adults and children, too. 
Sold by all druggists. 


Made by the makers of 
Yeast Foam and Magic Yeast 


Yeast Foam Tablets 


A Tonic Food 


Your name i 


_ Send for large free sample—Yeast Foam Tablets 


Yen 
FABLES 
ea | 


Address 


Mail coupon to Northwestern Yeast Company 
1750 North Ashland Avenue, Chicago LD-3-24 


71 
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(SONNEBORN ) een 


It's Hard» 
To Find | 


Ghe Leak zz Your Roof ! 


—hbut it’s easy to stop it with 
a coating of Stormtight. 

Brush Stormtight over all the 
roof and you’ve stopped the leak 
and prevented other leaks from 
starting. 


The cost of Stormtight is the one 
and only premium you pay for in- 
suring your roof against leaks for 
a long-term of years. 


Stormtight 


FOR USE ON ANY ROOF IN ANY WEATHER 


is needed on both good and bad 
roofs. It protects a good roof—it 
stops leaks as soon as they appear 
—it makes an oid, leaky roof service- 
able for years and thus saves the 
great cost of a new roof. Apply 
Plastic Stormtight on bad spots — 
Liquid Stormtight over all. 


For the composition, tin, gravel and canvas 
roofs of houses, factories, barns, garages, 
etc. The colors, black, maroon, light 
red and green. 


If your dealer has not stocked it, fill out 
coupon below—you will be supplied. 


L. SONNEBORN SONS, Inc. 


114 Fifth Ave. New York City 


Cut out this coupon and mail to u 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc., 114 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


Send me booklet, ‘‘Leakproof Roofs,” 
containing valuable roof information and 
testimonials covering years. 


(SONNEBORN 


PRODUCTS 


Clark’s 20th Mediterranean Cruise 


June 27, by specially chartered “Baltic’’, 23,- 
884 tons; 61 days, $600 up including hotels, 
guides. drives, fees. Stop-overs in Europe. 
SUMMER TOURS TO EUROPE. 


FRANK C. CLARK, TIMES BUILDING, NEW YORK 


Japan—A Comparison 


A Brochure Comprising Two Articles 


JAPAN At the Time of Townsend 
Harris. By Dr. Wm. Elliot Griffis 


A comprehensive sketch of Japan at the time our 
first Consular representative knew her. 


JAPAN TODAY. By Hugh Byas 


A clear and interesting portrayal of Japan as she 
lives and works today, embracing the important 
phases of her civil, social and industrial life. 


Debating Societies, Schools, Teachers, etc., will find 
this a valuable work of reference. 


Send 2c stamp for copy. This entails no obligation, 
as the Society is an organization of Americans and 
some Japanese interested in the promotion of a bet- 
ter international understanding. 


Japan Society, Inc. 


25 WEST 43d STREET NEW YORK CITY 
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that it will be an amphibian model, and 
will surprize even the American Air Force 
when they know about it. 

‘Captain Pocock is going out to Vancou- 
ver to get a trawler, with picked men, to or- 
ganize the Pacific route from Japan across 
the voleanie chain of islands to Canada. It 
is a difficult and dangerous job, requiring 
all the ingenuity imaginable. 

“We are even going to camouflage 
our forty depots on the islands to prevent 
the petrol and stores in them from being 
stolen. 
in to perfect the camouflage, so that the 
depots will be recognizable from the air 
only. 

. ‘Another difficulty in that part of the 
world is the ‘pink navy.’ This is a set of 
old Russian ships which formed a kind of 
volunteer navy, and is now neither Red 
nor White, but lies barnacled in a bay up 
the Asiatic coast of the Pacific. 

‘From what we hear of it we hope to 
miss it.” 


MORE ROOM FOR TRUCKS, BUSSES 
AND TRACTORS 

HE apparel industry is only 1.5 per 

cent. motorized. The meat industry, 
1.9 per cent. The industry which repre- 
sents the highest percentage of truck users, 
that of machinery, is rated at only 61.9 
per cent. In all of these figures, it is note- 
worthy, Ford trucks are not included, but 
nevertheless, says M. C. Krarup, a con- 
sulting engineer who writes for Forbes 
Magazine (New York), there is a brilliant 
outlook in the truck, bus, and tractor field. 
He calls attention to the fact that the Na- 
tional Automobile Chamber of Commerce, 
through F. W. Fenn, Secretary of the 
National Motor Truck Committee, finds 
that 1,430 million tons of railway freight 
are now hauled over the highways every 
year, or 13 tons for each person enumerated 
in the census of 1920. In Cincinnati, it is 
announced, the use of motor-trucks in the 
interchange of freight among the railroads 
has released .66,000 freight cars, and ad- 
vanced freight movements 52 hours. The 
writer quotes other authorities to show 
what has already been accomplished in the 
motorization of industry, and what we 
may look forward to: 


Elisha Lee, vice-president of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad, and R. C. Wright, 
traffic manager of the same system, agree 
that ‘the railroads are evolving into 
wholesale transportation machines,’ and 
are willing to assign most of the future 
short-haul freight business to the motor- 
trucks, for shipments of less than a carload 
and distances up to forty miles. 

A large share of the freight movement 
which motor-trucks can perform more 
promptly than the railroads, and also 
more economically, takes place over paved 
streets in cities, suburbs, and towns. It is 
estimated that more than 60,000 miles of 
paved streets are at disposal to facilitate 
interurban freighting by truck. In the 
densely populated districts, where towns 
are close together, the connecting rural 
highways are short stretches nearly always 
well enough improved to support heavy 


Captain Cecil King has been called _ 


Nowhere else will you find the 
spirit of progress so delight- 
‘fully blended with the’ tradi- 
_tions of antiquity as in Sweden. 
Her cities are marvels of architectural 
beauty and civic orderliness. Her institu- 
tions and people express the most advanced 
movements of education and culture. 
Travel in Sweden reveals wonderful old. 
castles of medieval times — magnificent 
mountain scenery—glimpses of picturesque 
peasant life and in the far north, the 
wandering Lapp and his reindeer herds. 
Plan your trip this summer to include the 


GOTHENBURG 
Ter-Centennial Exposition 
May 8—Sept. 30 
Write for booklets on Sweden and Special Tours 
SWEDISH TRAVEL BUREAU, Official Rep- 
resentative Swedish State Railways, 24 State 
St., N. Y., or any authorized tourist agency 
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A 30 Day Gates Tour to 
Europe costs only $425 


This sum includes all traveling, living and 
ordinary sightseeing expenses. An un- 
usual opportunity for those interested in 
seeing at moderate cost all that the Old 
World offers—the capitals, ancient cities, 
and famous museums and places where 
history was made,—all under experienced 
and competent guidance. 


Comfort combined with economy 


Since 1892 Gates Tours have been planned 
with the idea of giving their patrons com- 
fort combined with economy. Last year 
over 500 people took Gates Tours to Eu- 
rope and proved this to their enthusiastic 
Satisfaction. Write today for Gates 
Tours Booklet D-1o. Sailings from May 
to September, with a range of tours from 
30 to 80 days, costing from $425 to $1100. 
Apply direct to Gates Tours in New York 
or to Raymond and Whitcomb Co., 
General Agents in Chicago, Boston, 
Philadelphia, San Francisco’ and Los 
Angeles. 


GATES TOURS—Founded 1892 
“* World Travel at Moderate Cost ’’ 
225 Fifth Avenue, New York 
London - Paris - Rome 


Write for information about the Gates Crulseto the 
Mediterranean sailing February, 1924. 
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trucking at all seasons of the year. - In 
these districts the freight traffic is also 
naturally the heaviest, and short hauls 
most common. The immediate total 
possibilities for interurban freighting by 
motor-truck can, therefore, not be gaged 
by the total available’ mileage of highly 
improved rural highway, unless the other 
factors are also fully considered. 

_ Of highly improved and strictly rural 
highway there is less than 15,000 miles. 
If this mileage is doubled during the next 
few years, by means of the public appro- 
priations made and bond issues floated, 
the road facilities for this branch of motor- 
trucking will be multiplied at a much 
_ higher rate, as the additional stretches of 
new rural highway will constitute only a 
minor percentage in the mileage of the 
new routes which it will then be possible 
to cover economically, altho the lack of 
connecting links may render such routes 
impracticable now for the heavier forms of 
freighting. Precise figures could be given 
at present only by selecting some region 
where all the conditions are known, as an 
example, and going over all the changes in 


detail with reference to the new road con- 


struction known to be under way. Some 
of the best opportunities for expansion of 
the trucking business will no doubt be 
snapt up on this basis of close investiga- 
tion of the local facts. 

Most of the established roads have been 


built with close reference to connection’ 
with railway traffic. If additional building, 


of railways is not to be looked for, it should 
now be the best policy for leaders of the 
publie to see to it that new highways are 
located and constructed with freighting 
by truck and passenger transportation by 
omnibus very prominently in mind. Sur- 
veys, prospectuses and local agitation in 
a great many places should, even at this 
stage in the Good Roads campaign, result 
in a useful relocation of many projected 
roads. 


Another observation on future inter- 
urban trucking, says Mr. Krarup, seems 
worth singling out: 


As this branch of the trucking business 
spreads and develops, broader and broader 
organization will be required for securing 
business with full loads regularly. No 
small and relatively isolated company will 
“in the long run be able to compete with 

organizations in touch with all shippers. 
Business vision pictures hundreds of minor 
operating companies working in unison 
with a large regional corporation that 
functions as business getter, distributor, 
and counselor. 

City trucking and delivery service 
shares with interurban freighting the 
necessity for uninterrupted daily action 
and, therefore, dependence in large degree 
upon favorable road conditions. The ac- 
companying table gives approximate fig- 
ures on the use of motor-trucks and de- 
livery wagons in this work in competition 
with horses and wagons. Ford utility 
units are not included in this compilation, 
however, and in such lines of business as 
bakeries, grocery, meat, florists, laundry, 
and apparel, would probably considerably 
‘raise the percentage of concerns using 
motor-power. 

With future opportunities in view the 
most interesting feature in this compila- 
tion is the evidence it presents of stubborn 
survival of the horse. The concerns still 
getting their transportation work done 
without the use of motor-power of their 
own are greatly in majority and the figures 
under ‘‘professional hauling’’ are not so 
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ACIER NATIONAL PARK 


Through Cascade Mountains, Washington 


For a Scenic Trip 


The Pacific 
Northwest 


this Summer 


Where every outdoor recreation is more 
keenly enjoyed because indoor comfort is 
available at reasonable cost, from modern, 
luxurious hotels to cozy, rustic resorts. 
Seattle, Spokane, Portland, Tacoma, Van- 
couver, Astoria and other interesting West- 
ern cities should be visited. A stop at 


Glacier National Park 


can be arranged, where trips of one to seven days 
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of America. Rainier National Park, beautiful Lake 
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charmed vacation land. 
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Doesn‘t Scratch or Scour 


PROTECT 
Your Teeth 
From Grit 


The most effective and trustworthy 
method of keeping teeth bright and 
smiling is the regular use of a gentle 
“washing”, non-gritty dental cream. 
Even a child knows when its teeth 
and gums are abused by harsh grit 


in soapless dentifrices. 


COLGATE’S | 
Cleans Teeth the Right Way | 


Washes and Polishes—Doesn’t Scratch or Scour 


Authorities agree that a dentifrice 
should do but one thing—clean 
teeth thoroughly. No false claims 
are made that Colgate’s possesses 
any other virtue. But this one it 
does possess in the highest possible 
degree—tt is a super-cleanser. 

Its non-gritty precipitated chalk loosens 


clinging particles; pure and mild, its vege- 
table oil soap gently washes them away. 


Colgate’s cleans teeth thoroughly—no safe 
dentifrice does more. Large tube costs 25c— 


why pay more? 
If your wisdom teeth could talk they'd say “Use Colgate’s” 


AN OFFER 


1—Buy a tube of Ribbon Dental Cream in its 
cardboard box. 

2—Attach this coupon to the cardboard box. Slip 
both into an envelope and mail to Colgate & 
Co., Dept. 293, Box 645, City Hall Station, 
New York City. 


3-—We will then send you a generous sample of 
Colgate’s [ ] Cashmere Bouquet Soap or[ ] 
Rapid Shave Cream (check / which). 


Your Name 


Address 


Truth in advertising implies honesty in manufacture 
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MOTORING AND AVIATION 


Continued 


large that one may believe very many firms, 
throughout all of the United States, send 
their work out to be done by motor-power 


owned by other concerns. But of course 
the large majority is mostly composed of 
small firms, and the total of their work is 
not nearly as large as their number at 
first suggests. By deducting the total of 
‘fleets,’ 7,640, from the total of concerns 
using motor units, 48,855, it is seen that 
41,215 of the latter have only one vehicle 
each. 

The idea which remains after digesting 
this table seems to be principally this: 

That, inasmuch as transportation by 
motor-power is intrinsically cheaper and 
more efficient than by horses, there is 
room for a vast amount of expert organi- 
zation to place motor-power suitably at the 
disposal of the 537,293 business firms, 
more or less, who now can not see their 
way clear to make use of it. 

The idea is so obvious that many efforts 
for realizing it have been made in the past, 
in Detroit, for example, but it probably 
was not ripe for realization at that time. 
The difficulties were underrated. The 
motor equipment was faulty. Even many 
of the firms that own and operate their 
own motor-trucking or delivery service 
find it difficult to make it pay, on the books, 
and reckon the benefits largely as derived 
from extension of business radius. The 
figures of the table continue to show, how- 
ever, that the field for expansion is one of 
vast possibilities if business capacity of a 
high order is brought to bear on its prob- 
lems. The difficulty is not to beat the 
small firm in economy but to beat it enough 
for two profits. Organization can make 
speed, in moderation, pay for itself and a 
profit besides. 


MOTORIZATION IN THE VARIOUS IN- 
DUSTRIES 

Con- Con- Per- 

cerns cerns centage 

in Using Using 

Industry Trucks Trucks 
Apparel: 2c2 6060 Bato: 39,775 608 1.5 
Baking. ote seine a 23,941 1,302 5.4 
Barrel and Box. 3,125 265 8.5 
BOUMN ee 4,780 2,478 651.9 
Biidinie 22. As were. 41,659 2,109 5.1 
Building Material... .. 2,535 1,059 41.8 
Central Station....... 4,980 652 13.1 
Coals%. Stee ee 28,996 2,539 8.9 
Dairy. 22: Pen. ee 6:7519 “1:216 7918.0 
Department Store..... 2,876 1,292 44.9 
Drug and Chemical... 2,442 415 17.0 
Fire Protection....... 7,864 2,776 35.3 
Rloralitie. +. <2. se eee 11,529 634 5.5 
Warnitores: 25... eeen 21,044 2,095 9.9 
Gas ance oe. ta ee 1,783 350 19.7 
Groceryieon se 173,945 3,114 1.8 
Hardware. 2o 00.0 33,860 1,642 4.8 
TCO Soiscens: «ct Pee fe 8,965 977 10.9 
Iron and Steel........ Livis 758 42.8 
Laundry Son e-8 25.0 ae 9,545 1,458 15.3 
Lara ber Cons ech. oe 45,850 6,396 14.1 
Machinery... ..:...... 2,235 1,384 61.9 
Wi eatiyae cities seus 56,257 1,067 1.9 
Millinigy i ® vsti sine 10,845 784 7.8 
Municipal ofr er ee 14,186 965 6.8 
COTN etree caiciy ders + bres 4,023 1,446 35.9 
Professional Hauling. . . 12,794 7,834 61.2 
Street Railway....... 799 237 829.6 
Tea, Coffee, Spice... .. 1,426 274 19.2 
Telegraph & Telephone 3,230 332 10.3 
Wt @xtilo bess ces tee 2,385 397 16.6 


Nore—In certain industries a surprisingly low 
percentage of motorization has been attained, ac- 
cording to the above analysis, but this is probably 
partially due to the fact that Fords are not included. 

(Courtesy of Forbes’ Magazine.) 
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SCIENCE AND INVENTION 


Continued 


FOOD AND HEALTH 


DIET perfectly adequate to maintain 
one in health is still susceptible of 
improvement. One of the lessons of the 
modern science of nutrition is that by 
proper changes in diet growth may be 
stimulated, bodily size increased, maturity 
hastened, the period of full vigor prolonged, 
and the death-rate reduced, both during 
infancy and in adult age. ~These facts, 
ascertained largely by laboratory experi- 
ments with animals, are true also of human 
beings, we are assured by Prof. H. C. Sher- 
man, of Columbia University, New York, 
writing in The Nation’s Health (Chicago). 
Fifteen or twenty years ago, Professor 
Sherman tells us, a paper on food and health 
would have dealt chiefly with disease. 
Students of health were then interested in 
food largety as a possible carrier of infection 
or deleterious substances either added as 
adulterants or produced by deterioration of 
the foodstuffs. The Federal Food and 
Drugs Act, in which for the first time the 
general pure food problem was attacked on 
broad lines and on a national scale, became 
a law sixteen years ago, and has brought 
about many improvements. Says Professor 
Sherman: 


Not only is the general food supply now 
efficiently policed from the sanitary stand- 
point, but to an even greater extent has the 
general safety of the food supply been 
enhanced by the application of sanitary 
science in and by the food industries. So 
effectively has the science of sanitation 
been applied in the production, handling, 
and inspection of food in recent years that 
in general the consumer and social worker 
may now safely assume that food products 
offered for sale will not contain anything 
directly deleterious to health. 

At the same time the growth of our 
knowledge of nutrition has made it quite 
“plain that a freely chosen food supply, 

adequate both to please the palate and to 
satisfy hunger, dogs not always meet all 
nutritive requirements. Thus the center of 
gravity of the problem of the relation of 
food to health has shifted from sanitation 
to nutrition. 

_ We are now in a much better position to 
discuss the relation of food to health from 
the standpoint of nutrition than we were 
even a few years ago. Until recently we 
were hampered by the embarrassing fact 
that all attempts to nourish animals upon 
mixtures of carefully purified substances, 
containing all the chemical compounds then 
known as essential constituents of food, 
had ended in failure. Whether the nutritive 
failures resulting in such cases were due to 
faulty ‘selection or combination of the 
nutrients entering into the artificial food 
mixture, or to the need of other substances 
in addition to those known as essential, 
remained obscure until about ten years ago, 
when the work of Hopkins in Nngland and 

of Osborne and Mendel and McCollum and 
Davis in this country made it clear that an 
adequate food supply must furnish certain 
substances which are absolutely essential, 
but. whose existence was previously un- 
known, and which we now know as the 
vitamins. We can now state nutritive 
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Have you a 


in your 


building? 


“No,’’ said the fireman 
of the heating plant in a 
very large building, ‘‘I do 
not need any extra help to 
inspect radiators. 


“1 know that the minute 
I. get up a few ounces of 
pressure that all radiators 
in this big building are 
heating simultaneously, 
regardless of their distance 
from the boiler. 

“Ido not have to havea 
man going from one radia- 
tor to another to see if the 
air vents are working or 
that the traps are function- 
ings 

“We haven’t a single air 
vent or return trap on any 
of the 500 radiators in this 
building. We have had this 
=» heating system for seven 
aq years without spending a 
cent for such repairs or 
attention.’’ 


If you are considering 
the erection of a good build- 
ing of any type from a res- 
idence to a factory, that 
requires a good heating 
system— 
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The principles underlying all 
these systems. It tells some- 
‘thing that perhaps you never 
knew—that the most important 
part of a heating plant is not 
the furnace—heater—valves— 
boiler orradiators—butthatthere 
is something else far more impor- 
tant. 

So don’t delay, but send today 
if you want to know what it is— 
send for the book. 


HERMAN NELSON 
CORPORATION 


1812 Third Avenue - Moline, Illinois 
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SCIENCE AND INVENTION 


Continued 


requirements in terms of the substances oc- 
curring in foods with confidence that we 
are taking account of all essential factors. 

From this point of view an adequate food 
supply may be described as one which fur- 
nished: (1) sufficient amounts of digestible 
material to yield when burned in the body 
the necessary number of calories of energy; 
(2) enough protein of suitable sorts; (3) 
adequate amounts and suitable proportions 
of mineral and inorganic elements (the ‘‘ash 
constituents” of the food); and (4) enough 
of at least three kinds of vitamins. All four 
of these requirements must be met by any 
food supply which is to be permanently 
adequate. 

It was formerly common to illustrate the 
relation of food to bodily needs by likening 
the body to a steam engine. Somewhat 
better may the body and its food needs be 
compared to a gasoline engine and its re- 
quirements. The digestible organic food- 
stuffs, such as fats, sugars and starches, 
correspond to the fuel for the engine; the 
proteins and some of the mineral matters to 
the materials of which the motor is made; 
other mineral matters to the lubricant; and 
the vitamins to the ignition sparks whose 
own energy is insignificant, but without 
which the engine can not run. 

The chief types of foods may be grouped 
according to their nutritive characters from 
the standpoint of our present knowledge of 
food values as follows: 

(1) Breadstuffs and other grain products.— 
Economical sources of energy and protein, 


but not satisfactory in their mineral and_ 


vitamin content. 

(2) Sugars and fats—Chiefly important 
from the nutritional standpoint as supple- 
mentary sources of energy, altho some fats 
are also important as sources of the fat- 
soluble vitamin. 

(3) Meats (including fish and poultry).— 
Rich in protein or fat or both, but showing, 
in general, the same mineral and vitamin 
deficiencies as do the grains. 


(4) Fruits and vegetables —Greatly vari- | 


able in their protein and energy values, but 
very important as sources of mineral ele- 
ments and vitamins. 

(5) Milk—Important as 
energy, protein, mineral elements, and 
vitamins. The most efficient of all foods in 
making good the deficiencies of grains and 
in insuring the all-round adequacy of the 
diet. 

It thus becomes apparent why a dietary 
made up, as so many American dietaries 
are, too largely of breadstuffs, meats, 
sweets and fats, may be satisfying to the 
palate and, to the traditional demand for 
variety, may furnish ample quota of protein 
and calories, with fats in any desired propor- 
tions, and yet may be inadequate because of 
faults in its mineral and vitamin content. 
We now understand how it is that fruits, 
vegetables and especially milk in its various 
forms, serve to make good the deficiencies 


source of 


of breadstuffs, meats, sweets and most 


fats. 


So rapid and interesting has been the 
development of the newer knowledge of 
nutrition that many appear to suppose that 
it. has supplanted or is trying to supplant 
the conceptions which were current a dec- 
ade ago. This, Professor Sherman assures 
us, is far from the ease. All that we have 
ever known about protein and calories is 
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(as important as ever, but we have learned 

» to appreciate the importance of the mineral 

elements and vitamins also. Each should 
be given due emphasis without overshadow- 
ing any of the others. He continues: 


If we could make our present knowledge 
of food values and of the ways in which 
different foods supplement each other. so 
clear and convincing that every one would 
follow it in the choice and use of food, this 
would certainly mark one of the greatest 
-advances in the application of knowledge to 
human welfare. 
_ While agreeing with the eminent pedi- 
-atrician who said that ‘‘a rat isn’t a baby 
‘and probably never will be,” yet I would also 
point out that by properly planned and 
adequately controlled experiments we can 
learn much from rats which is applicable to 
the feeding of babies and grown people as 
well. And among the recent findings of 
nutrition experiments carried through 
“successive generations of such laboratory 
-animals the results of which are, I believe, 
‘directly and fully applicable to the problem 
of the attainment of the highest degree of 
“human health, is the fact that starting with 
‘a diet already adequate, we may by im- 
"provement of the diet induce a higher de- 
Bree of health and vigor. 


RADIUM IN PETRIFIED TREES 


OW the petrified forests of western 
Colorado yield radium to the miner— 
a profitable operation, altho hundreds of 
tons produce only a tiny pinch of the 
precious substance—is told in Conquest 
(London) by Charles H. Butcher. Much 
has been written about radium and its 
many applications, but very little, he notes, 
is generally known about the occurrence of 
ores from which the element is obtained. 
In western Colorado, he goes on, chiefly 
along the Paradox Valley, there occurs an 
important source of radium in the form of 
deposits of the mineral carnotite, impreg- 
nating a fine-grained porous sandstone. In 
the mining districts it is found as a replace- 
ment of forms of vegetation, more particu- 
‘larly the trunks and branches of trees, 
which. have been buried in the sandstone 
beds some thousands of years. Solutions 
carrying metallic salts have apparently dis- 
solved the woody structure of the original 
trees, and have deposited oxids of uranium 
and vanadium as a substitute, replacing 
them in every detail. He continues: 


In the past the surface of the earth has 
‘been more or less subject to a continual 
physical change. Shrinkage of the nucleus 
with loss of heat and the development of 
stresses in the earth’s crust have been the 
peincipal factors in this connection. The 
wrinkling of the surface under these 
stresses resulted in a relative change of 
level at different points, and, in conse- 
quence, certain areas alternately emerged 
from and subsided beneath the sea. At the 
same time erosion and deposition were car- 
ried on alongside each other, and as the 
sea wore away and the adjacent land, it 
- deposited it somewhere on the ocean floor. 
The coarser material resulting from: ero- 
sion, such as rock fragments, pebbles and 
coarse sand, and plant débris from vegeta- 
tion growing along the coast line, aeccumu- 
lated near the shore, just as it does at the 
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PROTECTION for you and yours 


HE home is sacred to you and 

your loved ones, your treas- 
ures and the quiet of your hearth. 
It must be secure against prowlers 
and unwelcome interruptions. But 
how? 


By using Sargent Cylinder 
Locks on all exterior doors! These 
sturdy locks give unfailing and 
unquestioned protection. Their 
mechanism has resulted from 
years of engineering study and 
experiment. They are as perfect 
in operation as it is human- 
ly possible to make them. 
And they will last in con- 


Sargent 
Cylinder Padlocks 


are finely and 
stoutly made—in 
their way as per- 
fect bits of mech- 
anism as the 


SARGENT & 


stant service as long as the home 
itself. You cannot afford to com- 
promise on the locks between you 
and the world outside! Be sure! 
Use the Sargent Cylinder Lock! 


Connecting with the Sargent 
Cylinder Lock, you may use a 
knob and escutcheon or a door 
handle to match the Sargent 
Hardware within your home—the 
same fine design, the same solid, 
time-resisting brass or bronze. 
Select Sargent Hardware with 
your architect. Send for 
the Sargent Book of De- 
signs. 


Sargent Cylinder 
Locks. Use them 
on garage, tool 
house or locker door, 
on the tire rack 
and chest of valu- 
ables, 


COMPANY 


Hardware Manufacturers 


40 Water Street 


New Haven, Conn. 
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Creates energy; 
promotes 
health—a Mifflin 
rub-down. 


Rubbing with 

Mifflin Alkohol 

helps ward off 
colds. 


A Cooling 
antiseptic after 
shaving—re- 
lieves the smart. 


Cleanse baby’s 
soft skin with 
this sweet 
alcohol. 


Soothes tired, 

aching feet— 

takes out the 
soreness. 


For Rheumatic 
pain 
and muscular 
soreness. 


Comforts and 
sterilizes 
sprains or 
bruises. 


Physicians 
suggest 
Miffiin Alkohol 
for bedsores. 


FUN from the PRESS 


is the real ‘‘jolly old flickers’’—a motion picture for laugh- 
ing purposes only. It is short, for brevity is the soul of 
wit. But in the few minutes its sparkling lines flash on 
the screen it causes more smiles per second than any 
other number on the program. It is the novelty feature 
‘of every show wherein it appears. The appeal of mirth 
is universal. 


FUN from the PRESS 


is a current history of life in its merriest moments. From 
the press of the world The Literary Digest gathers the 
happiest thoughts of all peoples for this reel of jollity. 

_ The complexities of international relations, the domestic 
difficulties that baffle statesmen, and the unusual situa- 
tions and happenings of everyday life are all depicted 
with the hilarious art of the jokesmiths. At all leading 
theaters. A new edition weekly. Watch for this “‘jolly 
old flickers,”’ 


FUN from the PRESS 


Produced by Distributed by 
The Literary Digest W. W. Hodkinson Corporation 
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SCIENCE AND INVENTION 


Continued 


present time. But the fine silts and muds 
from the large rivers were carried some dis- 
tance out to sea, and were deposited, along 
with shells and the bone-like structures of 
corals and similar examples of sea life. .In 
the course of time these deposits gradually 
built up large masses of sedimentary rocks 
to form the solid foundations of new land. 

During a certain period of subsidence 
in the area which is now western Colorado 
a bed of sandstone, known as the McElmo 
formation, was laid down. While the sand- 
stone grew to its present thickness there 
were several successive upheavals and sink- 
ings in this part of the earth’s crust, and 
during the time the area was above water 
it hecame overgrown with shrubs and trees 
and other forms of vegetation. Each time 
the land sank beneath the sea sand and 
silt were deposited, and the trees which 
were growing at the time of the subsidence 
became buried in sedimentary material, 
which slowly hardened into beds of sand- 
stone. When the land emerged again 
underground waters with mineral matter 
held in solution circulated through these 
rocks. The presence of the entombed vege- 
tation caused some of the salts in the water 
to be precipitated, and in this manner 
oxids of uranium and vanadium and other 
mineral matter accumulated in the form of 
carnotite ore. 


The region in Colorado where these ores 
are found is semi-arid, and altho there are 
serub pines and some grass on the hills, 
neither grows luxuriantly. The rains come 
intermittently, and the whole region is 
generally flat and cut by steep-sides cafions, 
in which the sandstone beds are exposed, 
making it easy to prospect for ores. The 
walls of the cafions often cut exposures, 
and their presence is indicated by the colors 
of the oxids. He goes on: 


In his search the prospector examines 
the faces of the sandstone for outcrops. 
The ore has usually the appearance of a 
light mud-colored sand. If the uranium 
content is high, it may be a canary-yellow, 
somewhat varied by exposure to the 
weather, and when the vanadium pre- 
dominates it is very often a dull coal-black. 
When indication of a deposit is found the 
miner begins digging very carefully, for the 
ore is too soft and earthy and the sand- 
stone is too hard to permit immediate 
blasting. By means of a pick and shovel 
he takes out all the soft and loose ore within 
reach. Sometimes only very small quanti- 
ties are obtained, as the find may prove 
to be portion of a branch of the carnotite 
tree. Mining operations are, therefore, 
carefully extended to locate the position of 
the trunk, which will yield the bulk of the 
ore close at hand. Then short holes are 
drilled into the adjacent rock and the 
worthless material is blasted away. 

In every respect the original structure 
of the “‘carnotite”’ trees has remained un- 
changed. As in the well-known petrified 
trees, where the replacing material is hard 
and siliceous, the bark and growth rings 
have been remarkably preserved, and some 
curious variations occur. In some in- 
stances the bark of the tree has been found 
to be carnotite ore, while the remainder of 
the trunk is siliceous material. 

Sometimes deposits have become very 
hard, and the yellow and black are merely 
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surface discoloration, and do not permeate POY POS O SOS KAKA KE AKA KARE AKAM EAE AES 
to any depth. To make certain that the ee 3 

- ore is mineralized it is, therefore, broken 

into small pieces, and in this form it is 
packed into canvas bags and transported 


Honest value— 


to the central mining station for weighing NE 

and assay. Tho the actual mining difficul- corr ec t S t yl cs 

ties may be few, the location of the ores HIS is not a new product, but it always has new 

far from railroads, and the shortage of tyles i id i 

} oads styles in wide variety. 

water in the district, makes transport, no . : ‘ 

Ee Hatter Fron 200 to" 250 tok ot 9. Behind Ralston Shoes is a continuous, unbroken 

crude ore are required for the extraction of history of 45 years of expert shoemaking and unques- 
one gram of radium. ey: tioned integrity. 


In these days a reputation is a safer guide to value 
than “‘looks.”’ 


OLD-FASHIONED REMEDIES op) Buy Ralstons and you will not be disappointed 
ORGOTTEN or ignored remedies are a Sold by over 3: 000 deale rs 
not necessarily valueless, we are assured XG: Ir THERE is no dealer in your town, we can 
by Sir Dyce Duckworth, writing in Saint ~~ serve you by mail, Send for catalog, Ral- 
Bartholomew’s Hospital Reports. He sets BY $7 te $10 made in two grades. Price range: 


forth the view that the medical scientist 
owes much to empiricism, and expresses his 
sympathy with the point of view of our 
ancestors, who, as physicians, pondered 
upon the effects of their remedies, and re- 
peated their practise without undue eager- 


ness to publish the results. Says a reviewer 9, ea dey eee 
in The British Medical Journal (London): AB: 968 Main ig 
He pleads that the changes in our thera- Brockton, Mass. 
peutic measures should not be too rapid *‘Walk and be healthy’’ 
either for the sick or for ourselves. Prob- ; 
ably there are few practitioners who will b Style 257 
regard as forgotten such drugs as arsenic i Olympic; 
and mercury, or turpentine or valerian, of f brown calf with , ; 
- which Sir Dyce Duckworth recalls some of ‘e7.- plain toe. = 
es = FAA AEA 


the uses. But not many of the younger 
generation are likely to have prescribed 
musk or sarsaparilla. The art of using 
these drugs has, says Sir Dyce Duckworth, 
been lost; but he has satisfied himself that 
musk has great virtues in the treatment of 
severe cases of pneumonia, while in his 
opinion sarsaparilla is a restorative tonic 
in cachetic conditions and anemia, tho 
Professor Syme regarded its value as no 
greater than that of so much hay. Rhu- 


barb powder has promoted healing in se- A : 
vere bedsores when other applications have gift of flowers at 
failed; and Sir Dyce Duckworth is pleased : : 
to find that the ammoniacal mixture is Easter will bring SO 
retained in the Pharmacopeia as a remedy much happiness to 
for bronchitis in the aged. _He mentions 

~ the value of poultices and of leeching; and . | those dear to you 
with diffidence, as referring to a surgical : 
matter outside his duty, a protest is entered that you will be glad 
against the modern dresser and nurse, who of this reminder pa 
in the cause of absolute asepsis too often |’ 
disturb open wounds and ulcers. There is April 1 is Easter Sunday 

-~ a pleasant old-world flavor in these notes, 

comparable to that afforded by reading finer may be delivered within 
a book by Jane Austen after a hectic ee few hours to any address in 
course of modern psychoanalytic novels, ew nited States ond. Canada 


and the reader feels that he is in the pres- 
ence of a physician who has studied the 
art of treating the patient no less than the 
disease. 


by means of the Florists’ Tele- 
graph Delivery Service. cAsk 
your ‘local florist to tell you 
how it ts done. 


As Washington Sees Tut.—‘‘What do 
you think of Tut-ankh-Amen?” 

**He’s one of those chaps,”’ replied Sena- 
tor Sorghum, ‘‘who get a lot of wonderful 
publicity so long after their death that it 
doesn’t do any good.” —Washington (D. C.) 
Star. 


Stimulating Business.—FarmMer—‘‘I see 
you have reduced the fine for speeding from 
ten dollars to five dollars.” 

Country JupGE—‘‘ Yes, the cusses were 
beginning to slow up.” —Boston Transcript. 
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Learn to WALK—and to SMILE—and to 
know how wonderful the world really is when 
viewed from this foundation of buoyant 
FLEXIBLE ease! 


GROUND- 
GRIPPERS 
“perk 
you 
up” 


IF more MEN would realize what 

a vital part happy unrestricted feet 
play in promoting business efficiency 
and increasing earning power, there 
would be more successful BUSI- 
NESSES. 


These famous ORIGINAL Flex- 
ible- Arch, Muscle - Developing 
Shoes are now made in hand- 
somely MODIFIED STYLES for 
Men and Women. Two new mod- 
els are shown here. 


Le more WOMEN would treat 

their feet as part of their under- 
standing instead of as mere ‘“‘orna- 
ments’ to driven body and nagging 
nervous system, there would be 


more happy FAMILIES. 


GROUND- 
GRIPPERS 
“harmonize” 


Write for our interesting and in- 
structive new Book, “What You 
Should Know About Your Feet.” 
IT’S FREE! 


Ground Gripper Shoe Co., Inc. 


161 Brookline St., EAST LYNN, MASS. 


ROUND 
RIPPER 


WALKING SHOES 


Widely Imitated Never Duplicated 
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DOUBLING THE FARMER’S TAXES 
IN EIGHT YEARS 


ROPS may be bad, or crops may be 

good; but good or bad, the farmer has 
to continue paying taxes on his land. And 
taxes on farm lands have more than 
doubled from 1914 to 1922, according to no 
less an authority than the United States 
Department of Agriculture. A canvass 
made by the Depart- 
ment shows that the 
average amount of 
State, county and 
local taxes paid by 
American farmers in 
1922 was 70.9 cents 
per acre compared 
with 31.4 cents in 
1914—an increase of 
126 per cent. in the 
eight years. Roads 
and public schools 
are said to be the 
principal causes of 
the increase, so the 
farmer and the farm- 
ers’ children would 
seem to be getting 
something for their 
money. Some of the 
more significant fig- 
ures contained in the 
report made by the 
Department of Agri- 
culture are thus sum- 
marized in the Wash- 
ington press dis- 
patches: 

New Jersey farm- 
ers were paying the highest taxes in 1922, 
with an average of $2.22 per acre, com- 
pared with 96 cents in 1914, an increase of 
132 per cent. 

Arizona farmers were paying the lowest 
taxes—7 cents per acre, which was the same 
as in 1914. ’ 

In Iowa, the premier farm products State 
of the Union, farmers were paying an aver- 
age of $1.49, compared with 68 cents in 
1914, an increase of 120 per cent. 

In Texas, the second farm production 
State, the 1922 average was 35 cents an 
acre, compared with 17 cents in 1914, an 
increase of 114 per cent. 

The largest inerease was in Arkansas, 
with a jump of 160 per cent., the 1922 taxes 
averaging 66 cents per acre, compared with 
18 cents in 1914. 


We are informed that the average taxes 
paid per acre on farm lands in 1914 and 
1922, respectively, in the Eastern States 
are as follows: 


Maine, 35 cents and 60 cents; New 
Hampshire, 386 and 67; Vermont, 35 and 
65; Massachusetts, 68 and $1.20; Rhode 
Island, 59 and 99; Connecticut, 50 and 99; 
New York, 59 and $1.12; New Jersey, 96 
and $2.22; Pennsylvania, 58 and $1.11; 
Delaware, 37 and 68; Maryland, 50 and 85. 
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HOW LONG WILL THE PRESENT 
BUSINESS “UPSWING” LAST? 


F course this is something nobody 
knows, and something which a great 
many business men and speculators would 
give a great deal to know. An intelligent 
attempt to answer it is made in the New 
York Evening Post by the economist, Pro- 
fessor William O. Scroggs, who says: 


Copyrighted by the Chicago ‘‘Tribune.’’ 


HELPING THE FARMER? 


—Orr in the Chicago Tribune. 


Each week sees the prices of basic com- 
modities move up a little higher. Evidently 
this can not continue indefinitely. More- 
over, the higher and the sharper the ad- 
vance the greater must be the correspond- 
ing reaction. When business men generally 
get the idea that no end to the upward 
swing is in sight, the time has arrived for 
the prudent to ‘“‘watch their step.”’ The 
investigations of the Harvard Committee 
on Economie Research indicate that the 
business cycle has a rough periodicity of 
forty months. The range has been found 
to vary, in the period covered by the inves- 
tigations, from twenty-six to forty-four 
months. In the last boom period the busi- 
ness curve reached its peak in April, 1920. 
If the present cyclical swing is of average 
duration the peak of the present movement 
should be reached in the late summer. If 
it runs to the maximum length, however, 
the peak will not be reached till near the 
end of the current year. The weight of 
business opinion appears to regard the 
later date as the one in which a reaction is 
the more likely to come. 

At any rate, if past experience means 
anything, the second half of 1923 is the 
period in which business men need to 
watch for the first signs of readjustment 
and to set their houses in order when 
such signs make their appearance. 


L 


2 THE HOPEFUL SIDE OF THE EXODUS 


FROM THE FARM 


THE note of alarm over the movement of 
workers from the farms to the citiesis 


again sounded by The Wall Street Journal 


in calling attention to the fact that in New 
York State the 1922 record of migration to 
the cities has been exceeded but once—in 
the war year of 1917. This, we are re- 
minded, is a matter of grave concern. For 
one thing, it keeps the demand for city 


homes ahead of the supply and thus holds 


rents at an excessively high level. And 
then, the effect of the emigration ‘‘on farm 
production may not be noticed this year, 
but over a course of years it must make it- 


self felt’ in lessened output and higher 


prices.” “‘Taking labor from the farms 
will work a gradual reduction in acreage, 
but a still greater one in production per 
acre caused by loss in soil improvement and 
lessened cultivation.’”’ But it seems that 
there is another side to the picture, and it is 
emphasized by no less an authority than 
the Secretary of Agriculture. The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture estimates that .about 
650,000 people left the farms for the cities 
in this country last year as against a normal 


' movement of about 250,000. But Secretary 


Wallace made the rather astonishing state- 
ment in his last report that ‘‘the greatly 
accelerated movement of farmers and espe- 
cially farmers’ sons from the farms to the 


* cities and industrial centers is one of the 
‘ hopeful signs.”’  ‘‘ Hopeful,” it would seem, 


because— 


This is in direct response to the willing- 
ness of the public.to pay much higher prices 
for labor in the building trades, manufac- 
tures, and industries than for labor on the 
farm. When fair relationships between 
agricultural and other prices are restored 
an@ the capable worker can market his 
labor on the farm, whether by working for 
himself or for another farmer at wages 
which will compare favorably, all things 
considered, with the wages he is able to 
get in the city, the movement will again 


-become normal. 


In reply to incredulous inquirers, Secre- 
tary Wallace insists that he meant just 
what he said; that, as The Wall. Street 
Journal sums up his views in a Washington 
dispatch, ‘‘the ‘hopeful sign’ is the fact 
that a readjustment was inevitable and that 
the prosperity of the country would not 
be on a normal basis again, in his opinion, 
until there was a fair relationship between 
agricultural and other wages and prices. 
‘Since the movement was inevitable, the 
more rapid its course the more hopeful the 
sign. Eventually, it is predicted, under a 
proper economic adjustment agriculture 
will occupy its proper relationship to other 
industries.”” The Wallace idea was further 
explained by Assistant Secretary Pugsley, 
in an address in St. Louis. Mr. Pugsley 
pointed out that in case of over-produc- 
tion the manufacturer can lay off men, 
or shut down; but agriculture can not 
reduce its output materially except by 
reducing the number of farmers. As 
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IT you are 
voter 


—you vote from time to time, on bond issues. 


Do you realize the importance of those 
which have to do with water? oh) 


When you vote for extensions or replace- 
ments on your water system, and through 
ignorance or apathy, permit the installation of 
inferior water mains, you are courting disaster 
from fire or disease. 


Cheap pipe deteriorates quickly. It is usually 
torn up for replacement before it is paid for 
and in the meantime it is worse than no pro- 
tection against fire, because it seems to protect 
—and doesn’t. : 


Also, pipe which lets water leak out, may 
let disease leak in. . 


What is the pipe under the streets of your 
town? 
As far as any one knows, Cast Iron Pipe 
lasts for centuries. The earliest Cast Iron 
Pipe, of which there is authentic record, 
was installed by Louis XIV in the 17th 
century. A recent report states that “they 
still serve their purpose satisfactorily.” 


THE CAST IRON PIPE PUBLICITY BUREAU 
165 East Erie Street, Chicago 


‘AST IRON PIPE 


Send25c for“ Pipeand the Public 
Welfare,” a valuable book for 
any one interested in water and 
gas mains. “Cast Iron Pipe for 
Industrial Service” is sent free. 
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Mr. Pugsley is quoted in The Wall Street 
Journal: 


That is exactly what is happening to-day 
and is the thing which is attracting such - 
wide attention and arousing so much con- 
cern. The farmer is quitting his business. 
Such a movement, tho regrettable, is inevi- 
table whenever the proper balance does not 
exist between favm business and city busi- 
ness. Not only is such a movement 
32,000 miles and inevitable, but it is perfectly proper, and 


ante ele ts Se under present conditions the only effective 
ts es) ee “method th farmer has of reducing supplies. 
gee Cc e 
ee SIMONIZ ae ee U.S. in all kinds I do not belong to that group of people 
KEPT THISCAR y.5: Ms pod mente ihe who feel we should have more people in the 
IT wit KEEP YOO one fii cae eo country than are needed to produce the 
, aE IEG necessary farm products. Unless I am mis- 
cause Simoniz has 
protected it. taken, too many have gone back to the 


farm for present conditions. 

It would be much better to employ the 
surplus labor and capital in the production 
of those things. which may not be necessary, 


Have your new Car but which are desirable from the standpoint 


Simonized before it is delivered gE sy ol 
SIMONIZ preserves the original lustre. 


It is the safest, easiest method of keeping your car clean. FIVE POINTS FOR STOCK BUYERS 
Wiping with a soft cloth easily removes dust, dirt and HE only way to make money in the 
water spots from a Simonized surface without scratching Stock market. writes Roser Wo Banaue 
or injuring the finish. 2 the statistician, in Forbes Magazine, is to 

For 12 years SIMONIZ has eens the rencenizcd Huy when every one olsa ayaa cette 
standard of protection for fine cars in all weather. 1 Fr 

: a when every one else wants to buy. 

No acids in SIMONIZ! Avoid substitutes. Sy BARS : 

THE SIMONIZ COMPANY, 2116 Indiana Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Use Simon’s Brake Juice. ‘‘A squirt does the work”’; Penchating Follow the Process of the 1¢ce man, who 

Gil, releases sticking valves; Motorlife, prevents carbon; Blakspot euts and stores ice in the winter when it isa 

Enamel, for retouching; Simon’s Top Dressing, best for all tops Sue s 2 : 
nuisance, knowing that before the year is 


Easy Startine-Clean Pluss = —~S” over people will be erying for it. 
Easy Star ting rs Can P ugs Study fundamentals in connection with 
the purchase and sale of securities, and 


Mor. (<4 P ower- Smooth Running Be rae estate ee ied investment. 
Automatic a Ignition Don't pull your duet ta one sek gene 


don’t buy baskets that you know Have 


holes in them just for the sake of having 
(@) figs more than one. Select only securities that 
you know to be good, but don’t depend 
upon any one security. Always keep your 


funds invested in at least twenty different 
Here’s the biggest value ever offered companies, and eight or ten different indus- 


Eo ! tries. ; : 
ord owners: (2) Buy your stocks during panies. This 
Type 600 is a wonderful new Ignition will mean that you are buying when other 
System—big, dependable, efficient, water- people are not buying. You will buy during 
proof— the dark days when your friends think that 
business is going to the bow-wows. When 
It is not just a Timer—but a complete you do what everybody else is doing, you 
ignition system built especially for Fords generally lose money. Hence, buy stocks 
by the makers of the world famous Bosch during times of panic or depression. 
Magneto—and it costs only $12.75. (3) Pay outright for everything you 
; : buy. Don’t buy on margin. Keep away 
It makes a wonderful improvement in from studying the tape. You may have to 
Fords—insures quick, easy starts, clean borrow money for your regular business, 
plugs, more power on the hills, smooth but don’t borrow money for the purchase of 
running under all conditions. securities. Buy outright and never sell 
Throttle her down in traffic and she'll run slowl short. ‘ ‘ 
without “bucking”. Give her the gas and she'll Me (4) When the period of prosperity ase: 
away, far ahead of the rest. sell all and liquidate your holdings. Get 


your money into cash and keep your cash 
in liquid form. Many know when to buy, 
but fail to know when to sell. And it some- 
AMERICAN BOSCH MAGNETO CORPORATION times takes more courage to sell during a 

Box 6012, Springfield, Mass. period of prosperity than to buy during a 
period of depression. 


(5) When. making permanent invest- 
ments for security and yield, bonds are 
; most desirable. _ Different groups of bonds, 


however, may be PP ee for different 


TYPE 6OO IGNITION | purposes. 


You get your money back in 30 days if not satisfied. 
Order through your dealer or direct. 


‘CURRENT EVENTS 


FOREIGN 


March 7.—The French oceupy the customs 
posts at the Derringhausen railroad 
Junction and in the town of Wipper- 
furth, and detachments of French 
troops are stationed at Grayfath and 
Remscheid to guard the lines of com- 
munications extending from Remscheid 
just beyond the British area. 


Peace proposals signed by many of the 
Catholic clergy in Ireland and addrest 
to the leader of the Southern Repub- 
licans, Commandant General Tom 
Barry, by Father Duggan of Cork are 
circulated among the Republican execu- 
tives. The proposals seek cessation of 
hostilities and the laying down of 
arms. 


March 8.—The British Government re- 
ports that the reduction of £8,000,000 
in the Navy estimates of 1923-1924 
had been made possible largely because 
of the naval agreement reached at the 
Washington Disarmament Conference. 


The British King and Queen, for the first 
time in their lives, break bread with the 
labor members of Parliament in a 
private home. 


Hungary and Soviet Russia are reported 
in press dispatches to have concluded 
a commercial treaty, the chief points 
of which are delivery of raw petroleum 
by Russia for the Hungarian refineries 
and participation of Hungary in the 
rebuilding of Russian industry and 
agriculture. 


March 9.—Premier Poincaré repeats his 
declaration that France will not accept 
any mediation in the matter of the 
Ruhr occupation or enter into indirect 
conversations with Germany looking 
to evacuation. The French and Bel- 
gian armies of occupation are paying 
their expenses by requisitioning marks, 
it is announced at French headquarters. 
More than 14,000,000,000 marks have 
been collected so far. 


The Turkish Government replies to the 
Allied peace proposals by suggesting 
that another conference be held to take 
up those matters which were not agreed 
upon at Lausanne. 


~~ Lady Astor’s bill, forbidding the sale of 
alcoholic liquors for consumption on 
the premises where it is sold, to persons 
under eighteen years of age, passes its 
second reading in Parliament by a vote 
of 335 to 58. 


* March 10.—The Allies offer to settle Amer- 
ica’s claim for payment of her Army of 
Occupation by allowing the United 
States Government a percentage on 
future German cash payments. 


Four Germans have been killed within 
the last forty-eight hours by French 
sentries or soldiers, according to Ger- 
man reports, which aver one of the 
killings was a murder. 


French and British authorities reach an 
agreement concerning French transport 
facilities over the railways in the British 
area of occupation under which the 
French are permitted to send ten trains 
daily over the lines running north and 
south through Cologne. 


The Irish Free State Government rejects 
the recent peace proposals advanced by 
a number of the Irish clergy, saying 
that there will be an election this year 
at which any program may be sub- 
mitted to the people. 


March 11.—Two French officials are mur- 
dered by Germans in Buer, for which 
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eo The Manco Check Book 
makes 


Chech-Writing Easier! 


\ Since 1848, Mann products have been 
making business methods simpler, 
easier and more accurate. Mann 
ane the original parchment copying 
paper; Mann Blank Books and Loose-Leaf 
Ledgers have always been the models. for 


the business world. 
Today, Manco Sarety Paper is mete 


tedly the supreme achievement in the field 
of checks. 
And so, as might be expected, the Manco 
Cuecx Boox offers the last word in conven- ° 
ience to the writer of checks! -It lies: flat’ 
open. Memoranda can be held in one hand 
while the checks are written with the other. 
It is accessible, convenient and economical! ° 


Blank Books Hundreds of banks now supply their depositors 


Bound and with Manco Check Books. Ask YOUR bank. 
Loose Leaf And write for our-folder completely describing 
is f ee wea this new Mann product. We'll appreciate your 
8 , g mentioning the name of your bank. 
Printing 
fat WILLIAM MANN COMPANY 
ate 529 Market Street 
Office Philadelphia, Penna. 
and Bank New York Office Paper Mills 
Supplies 261 Broadway ; Lambertville, N. J. 


Established 
1848 


A Few Big Users 


Southern Pacific Ry. 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Ry. 
Shell Company of California 
International Harvester Co. 
Fidelity & Casualty Co. 
Standard Oil Co. 
Carnegie Steel Co. 
The Studebaker Corp. 
Postal Telegraph Co. 
W.W. Hodkinson Corp. 
Kresge Co, 


TN | fe 3’ Easy Monthly Payments 


Every modern SIO Oo 
and standard 
feature, but only 


[= by Office Esporte Ty 


Dealers Everywhere 


WRITE FOR INFORMATION 


VICTOR ADDING MACHINE COMPANY | 


321 NORTH ALBANY AVENUE, Chicago 
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Hear Across 
Continent 


With Indoor Loop on 
New De Forest Set 


THROW into the discard those old thou- 

sand-mile reception records for De Forest’s 
D-7-A Reflex Set! This set is now receiving 
with indoor loop clear across the American 
Continent—a distance of 3,000 miles. Mr. 
John M. Nort, Jr.; of Jersey State Electric Co., 
Inc., Elizabeth, New Jersey, reports clear 
reception of KFI (Los Angeles). during Feb- 


ruary using indoor loop only and head phones. . 


Strawn Electric Co., California, using D-7-A 
heard Dr. De Forest lecture in Newark Feb- 
ruary 18th—another transcontinental record. 
So they come in from all over the country and 
De Forest registers another triumph in radio 
by letting you listen to the broadcasting of the 
entire Continent with an equipment that rests , 
complete on your library table. “The big- 
gest advance yet in radio recéivers,” says Mr. 
V. G. Skinner of Sdan- Francisco. D-7-A with 
loop $125.00. Other lower priced sets at 2,000 
De Forest dealers all over the United States. 


RADIO CATALOGS FREE 


We will send you absolutely free De Forest’s 
32-page radio catalog with full information on 
the simple or Reflex sets. If you want in- 
formation on Regenerative sets at various 
prices made by The RadioCraft Co. (associ- 
ated with De Forest), ask for the RadioCraft 
catalog. A letter or postcard brings you what 
you want by return mail. Address 


DE FOREST RADIO TEL. & TEL. CO. 


Department D-2 


Jersey City, New Jersey 


“Wis Daddys Choice’ 


PATENTS INVENTORS should write for 

=" Free Guide Booksand RECORD 
OF INVENTION BLANK before disclosing inven- 
tion. Send model or sketch of your invention for our 


Free opinion of its patentable nature. 
VICTOR J. EVANS & CO., 
759 9th 


Washington, D. C. 


Develop yourinventive ability! A 
single idea, properly developed, can 
make you independent for life. Little in- 
‘ventions have made countless others wealthy. 


Hs hi YOU ] th: 

Home in J Book FREE acienee'gringentian Spare 
i ty i , Every 

your spare @pitise of taventive Science taught. Write tor free 


book today. No connection with patent attorneys, 
BUREAU OF INVENTIVE SCIENCE 
133 Wisner Bldg. Rochester, N. Ye 


CURRENT EVENTS 


Continued 


the French authorities impose a fine of 
1,000,000,000 marks on the town, be- 
sides arresting the Mayor, the chief of 
police, and two other officials for failure 
to keep order. 


Ninety-eight Irish agitators are rounded 
up in England and deported to Ireland 
at the instance, it is reported, of the 
Trish Free State Government. 


One hundred and fifty Greek naval officers 
and men are drowned when the Greek 
transport Alexander founders in a gale 
between Salamis and Pirzeus. 


March 12.—Two alleged German assassins 
are shot and killed by French forces at 
Buer, in the Ruhr, five more are lulled 
when a mob menaces a French patrol, 

-and another German is shot to death 
in a riot at Dortmund. In conse- 
quence the whole Recklinghausen dis- 
trict is placed in a state of siege. 


By a majority of 108 the House of Com- 
mons supports the Government in its 
action in assisting the Irish Free State 
Government by deporting 98 . Irish 
agitators from HKngland to Ireland. 


Mareh 13.—Premier Poincaré of France 
and Premier Theunis of Belgium are 
reported by press correspondents to 
have agreed to reduce Germany’s in- 
demnity, the total of which will be 
eventually fixt by the four Allies, and 
to hold the occupied area only as a 
temporary resort. 


General Laignelot, French officer com- 
manding the Recklinghausen district 
in the Ruhr, announces that the Burgo- 
master of Buer and four other town of- 
ficials, who are held as hostages, will be 
shot immediately if any more French- 
men are assassinated by Germans. 
French workers, under guard of French 
troops, make the first seizures of coal 
and coke at the Ruhr pitheads. 


Seven Irish irregulars found guilty of 
various crimes against the Provisional 
Government are executed. The total 
of executions to date is 63. 


DOMESTIC 


Mareh 7.—A net reduction of 102,101 
employees has been effected by the 
Government during the last two years, 
it is announced. 


March 8.—The Class 1 railroads of the 
United States, which embraces all but a 
small fraction of the mileage of the 
country, in January earned $60,654,700, 
or more than twice their net income for 
the corresponding month of 1922, ac- 
cording to a report from the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. This is the 
equivalent of a rate of 5.54 per cent. on 
the tentative valuation of the roads’ 
properties for the year. 


March 10.—The American Debt Funding 
Commission negotiates a tentative pro- 
gram for the refunding of Finland’s debt 
of $10,000,000 to the United States. 
The terms are almost identical with 
those given to Great Britain. 


March 12.—Forty-five persons lose their 
lives in a storm which sweeps Tennessee, 
Kentucky, Arkansas, Ohio and Illinois. 


| March 13.—Supreme Court Justice Staley, 


of Albany, hands down a decision in 
which he says that the New York State 
Anti-Saloon League is a political com- 
mittee and must therefore file a state- 


ment of receipts and expenditures for 
1922. 


DISSOLVES 
INSTANTLY 


Sit tushm ons Coffee 


COFFEE POT| Send 10c 
BOILING for Special 
GROUNDS | Trial Size 
WASTE Booklet Free 


G. WASHINGTON COFFEE REFINING CO. 
522 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Delicious ~ Convenient —100 % Pure Coffee 


Printing Cheap 
Cards, circulars, labels. book, paper. rod M4 
‘S/ <2 Larger $35 Job press $150. Save money. Print 


PS OR for others, big profit. All easy, rules sent. 


Write factory for press catalog, TYPH, cards, 
etc. THEPRESSCO., D-23, Meriden, Conn. 


= 
EXCELSIOR 


Women Teachers Wanted 


To Travel During Summer Vacation 


Educational sales work along school lines. Salary to start. 
Over one hundred teachers last summer averaged $500.00 
each for their summer vacation. Give details concerning 
age, education and time you can start work in first letter. 
Preference given those who can start earliest and work 
longest. Address S. J. GILLFILLAN, Dept. L. D., 58 East 
Washington Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


wor193 


You can buy all the material for a complete home 
direct from the manufacturer and save four prof- 
its on the lumber, millwork, hardware and labor. 


Price quoted includes all lumber cut to fit, windows, 
doors, woodwork, glass, paints, hardware, nails, lath, 
roofing and complete. drawings and instructions. 
Highest grade clear lumber for all interior woodwork, 
siding, and outside finish. Many other designs. 


Send today for Free Aladdin Catalog No. 151 


The ALADDIN Co., BAY Tx 


Wilmington, North Carolina; Portland, Oregon; Toronto, Ontario 


ESSENTIALS OF 


ENGLISH 


Speech and Literature 
By Frank H. Vizetelly, Litt.D., LL.D. 


“A good book—sound and 
always stimulating.’’—Brax- 
der Matthews, Litt.D., LL.D., 
Columbia Univ. ‘One of 
the most valuable books on 
the. subject.’-—Prof. Ray- 
mond Weeks, Ph.D., Colum-= 
bia Univ. “Very interest- 
ing and illuminating book.” 
—Prof. Geo. Trumbull Ladd, 
D.D., LL.D., Yale Univ. 
“Clear and accurate, inter- 
esting at every point.’’— 
P¥of. C. H. Grandgent, Har- 
vard Univ. ‘‘A great amount of valuable information.” 
—Prof. F. H. Stoddard, Ph.D., New York Univ. 

An outline of the origin and growth of the languagé and its 
literature, with chapters on the influence of the Bible, the 
value of the dictionary, and the use of the grammar in the 
study of English. 418 pages. $2.00, net; by mail, $2.12. 


FUNK -& WAGNALLS. COMPANY, -354-360 Fourt' Avenue, New York 


THE | LEXICOGRAPHER’S 
| \ EASY CHAIR 
To decide questions concerning the correct use of 
words .for this column, the Funk & Wagnalls New 
‘Standard’Dictionary is consulted as arbiter. 


Readers will please bear in mind that no notice 
will be taken of anonymous communications, 


“A.W. N.,’” Baltimore, Md.—‘ Where should 
the quotation-marks be used, if in writing a letter 
another letter which has two or more paragraphs 

--is quoted in its entirety? In other words, should 
quotation-marks be used at the beginning of the 
first and at the ending of the last paragraph, or 
should there be some other arrangement?”’ 

In quoting in a letter another letter which has 
several paragraphs, the quotation-Marks should 
be placed at the commencement of each para- 
graph and at the end of the last. 


“A, L. N.,”’ Wichita, Kan.—‘‘ Kindly give me 
the correct pronunciation of the word niche. 
Which does it sound the most like, dish or rich?” 

The sound of the “ch” in niche approximates 
that of the ‘“‘ch”’ in church or rich. 


“C. F. N.,’’ Newark, N. J.—‘‘ Please state how 
the Christmas stocking originated.” 

According to a legend of the fourth century 
St. Nicholas, a native of Patara, in Lycia, Asia 
Minor, hearing that because of his extreme 
poverty a nobleman in the town of Patara was 
about to abandon his three daughters, visited the 
nobleman’s house secretly at night on three 
occasions, and each time threw a purse of gold 
into. the window, one purse for each. daughter. 

On the occasion of the third visit the nobleman 
caught St. Nicholas, but released him after prom- 
ising not to reveal the source of the gifts of gold. 
Thereafter, it became the custom for the older 
members of a household to place their presents 
in the children’s stockings, or, sometimes in pillow- 
cases. When the children discovered the presents, 
they at once gave the credit for their appearance 
to St. Nicholas. 


‘J. M. E.,”’ Pittsburgh, Pa.—‘‘Is it correct to 
use either conjunction, and or but, to begin a sen- 
tence or paragraph?’’ 

*And and but are both very frequently used to 
begin either sentences or paragraphs. ‘And the 
Lord said unto Moses, Stretch forth thine hand.”’ 
“But where is she, the bridal flower?’’ In these 
instances, from the Bible and Tennyson re- 
spectively, the conjunctions merely denote con- 
tittuation of the narrative. See also Shake- 
speare’s ‘‘ Julius Ceesar,”’ act i, sc. 1, line 53. 


“M. F. B.,”’ Chicago, Ill.—‘‘Please give the 
correct form in addressing a woman member of 
Congress, married or single. What is the correct 
salutation?” 

The correct form of address would be: ‘‘The 
Honorable Sarah Smith” or ‘“‘The Hon, Sarah 

-Smith.’’ -A letter should begin, ‘‘ Dear Madam,” 
and in conversation she should be addressed as, 
“‘Mrs., or Miss, as the case may be, Smith.” 


“R. W. S.,’’ Los Angeles, Calif.‘ Kindly 
tell me the exact meaning and origin of the ex- 
pressions, ‘when things are at sixes and sevens,’ 
and ‘a gentleman of the first water.’”’ 

~The phrase, ‘‘at sixes and sevens,’’ probably 
owes its origin to the Biblical ‘‘six, yea seven”’ 
used in Hebrew to indicate an indefinite number 
as in the Book of Job, ch. v, 19. It is also ex- 
plained as denoting originally the hazarding of 
one’s fortune, or carelessness as to consequences; 
in later usage it means the existence of confusion 
or disorder. The idiom was in use at the time of 
Chaucer, and has been associated with an expres- 
sion used in dicing, ‘‘to set all on cinque and sice,’”’ 
these being the two highest numbers. 

-*Of the first water’? means ‘‘of the highest 
type, quality, or value.” Water is used as a 
gage.of.the transparency of precious stones, 
especially diamonds. <A perfectly flawless stone 
is one “‘of the first water.” Hence, ‘‘a gentleman 
ofthe first water,” is one without flaw. 


’ 


J, K:,” San Francisco, Calif.—‘‘ Just what was 
the Duke of Wellington’s remark to the effect 
that the battle of Waterloo was won on some 
athletic field or other?”’ « 

Miss Kate L. Roberts gives ‘‘The battle of 
Waterloo was won on the playing-field of Eton” 
in Hoyt’s ‘“New Cyclopedia of Quotations,”’ p. 859. 
According to Professor W. Selwyn, in .‘‘ Waterloo, 
a Lay of Jubilee,’’ the Duke of Wellington, when 
present at a cricket match at Eton, said: ‘‘The 
battle of Waterloo was won here.” 
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~ at Lowered Cost/ 


NEW vacuum tube has made it possible. 
Radiola V and Radiola RC have been 
topping them all in popularity for dependa- 
bility and long range—receiving over thrill- 
ing distances—up to 1,500 miles and more. 
Now both are converted to dry battery 
operation. This means greatly lowered cost 
—gives the far-away farmer the same good 
service it gives the city man. Complete now 
at a combination price remarkably low. 


This symbol of quality 
is your protection 


RADIOLA V 

as illustrated -. 
A long distance receiver built 
for a life time—ruggedly— 
solidly. A sensitive detector, 
with two stages of amplifica- 
tion. Mahogany finished— 
attractive——and~simple to 
operate. 


Radiola V or Radiola RC Complete $142.50 


The New Way: Complete for dry battery operation, 
including three new type WD-12 Radiotron vacuum 
tubes; pair of head telephones; “A” battery consisting 
of three dry cells; “B” battery consisting of three 224 
volt units. $142.50. 


The Old Way: The price of Radiola V or Radiola RC, 
when equipped for storage battery operation, formerly 


came to $207.50. 


* 


Radiola RC—included in the 
new adjustment—similar in 
quality and performance. 


Radiola 


Radio Corporation of America 


District Sales Offices 
10 So. LaSalle Street 433 California Street 
Chicago, Illinois San Francisco, California 


"There’s a Radiola . for every purse” 


Sales Department 
233 Broadway 
New York 


at the nearest Radio or Electrical Store 


Send for the 


Free Booklet RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


] 
] : 
: . 2 Lit. D., 233 Broadway, New York 
Radiolas ! eee , 
aon $25 to | Please send me your free Radio Booklet. 
$350. Write | Name . 
for the book- Street Address 5 
let that tells i City R.E.D. 
allabout’em. ] 


1 State 
SA 


THE 


SPICE+OF+yLIFE 


Another Atrocity——The latest song hit 
from the Southland: ‘‘Oh, father’s joined 
the Ku Klux Klan, and swiped our last 
clean sheet.”,—The Parrakeet. 


Hint for Motorists.—FarmMer (to strand- | 


ed autoist)—‘‘How’d you get the punc- 


ture?”’ : 
Avtorst—‘ Ran over a chicken with pin 
feathers.” —The Juggler. 


And after Sixty?—Does a baby know 
what’s good for it? asks 
Tue Literary Digest. Not 
always—even after it’s thirty 
years old.—Cedar Rapids (Ia.) 
Republican. 


Precisely. — Frain Coun- 
sEL—‘‘Now, sir, supposing I 
made a fierce rush at you and 
endeavored to knock - you 
down. How would you de- 
seribe my action?” 

Buruy Witness—‘‘Ishould 
say you was barmy.’’—Punch 
(London). 


No Pep.—The English are 
nothing if not conservative. 
There is to be an automobile 
show in London to demon- 
strate what motor cars can 
do, but the police insist that 
they shall work only on clay 
pedestrians. — San Francisco 
Argonaut. 


Hands to Hold. — Mrs. 
HENpPECK (sarcastically )—‘‘I 
s’pose you’ve been to see a 
sick friend—holding his hand 
all evening!” 

Mr. Henpreck (sadly) 
“Tf I'd been holding his hand, 
I'd have made some money!”’ 
—Harvard Lampoon. 


Discovered.—Mrs. Hanni- 
gan rushed into her husband’s 
office. 

“Oh, Peter,’ she eried, as 
she panted for breath, ‘I 
dropt my diamond ring off 
my finger and I can’t find it 
anywhere!”’ 

“Tt’s all right, Florence, 
said Mr. Hannigan; ‘“‘I came 
across it in my trousers pocket.’ 
Christian Advocate. 


” 


"—Western 


Awful Error.—ATTENTION—At the 
dinner at Gordon’s restaurant last Tuesday 
evening some one took the wrong goulash 
and I now have two lefts. This mistake 
can be corrected by calling Bell ’phone 
3733. 20-3t.—Hazelton (Pa.) Standard 
Sentinel. 


All Serene.—‘“‘Did you mail those 
letters I gave you, Norah?” 

“Yes’m, at the post-office. But I no- 
ticed that you’d put the two-cent stamp on 
the foreign letter and the five-cent stamp 
on the city one.” 

“Oh, dear, what a blunder!”’ 

“But I fixt it all right; ma’am. I just 
changed the addresses on the envelopes.’’— 
Boston Transcript. 


two 


WILLY: © 


Their Ends.—Smrru—‘‘So your son is 
in college? How is he making it?” 

SmrrHers—‘He isn’t. I’m making it 
and he’s spending it.’”’-—Detroit News. 


A REEL TONIC. 


Won’t you come to the pictures, Dad?—there’s an awful 
hair-raising fillum to-night.”’ 


Tangled Up.—TracHuEr—“‘Now, John- 
nie, what is a pretzel?” 

JoHNNIE—‘‘ A pretzel is a doughnut gone 
erazy.’’—Knights of Columbus Booster. 


Peaceable.—An actress who was mar- 
ried for the third time last June has sepa- 
rated from her husband. Not a shot was 
fired.—Texas Exchange quoted by the Boston 
Transcript. 


A Bird Reclassified—BORN.—To Mr. 
and Mrs. H. Stork, onSeptem- 
ber 20, a-son. We might say 
something about the pro- 
verbial long-legged animal, 
but we shall refrain.—The 
Nevada Lutheran. 


Busy. 
NEW INCUBATOR 
PLANT IS READY 


Nuangola Man Has Capacity 

of Over 21,000 Eggs 
—wWill Have Busy — 
Season Of It 


—RHeadline in Hazelton (Pa. y 
Standard Sentinel. 


The Right Job at Last 
“No, thanks. My husband 
does the gardening—at least 
he loafs around and pretends 


‘““Couldn’t yer gimme a job 
’elping *im?”’—The Bulletin 
(Australia). 


A Plea for Better English.— 
The language of America is 
the language of the law and 
the courtr, whidh is English, 
until such time as another 
tongue shall be accepted in 
its place it will so remain. 
The language of business 
map be any tongue, depend- 
ent on locality, but if we 
are to meet and overcome 
our difficultys it must be 
through the general intelli- 
gence of our voting pop- 
ulation.—Waldport (Ore.) Pa- 
cific Herald. 


—Wilmot Lunt in the Bystander. 


Money Talks 


Said the German mark to the Japanese 
yen, ‘‘ You’re the funniest coin I’ve seen in 
I don’t know when.” Said the Japanese 
yen to the German mark, ‘‘Now let’s be 
frane—with all your marks you haven’t a 
cent in bank.’ ‘‘Don’t peso fresh,” said 
the Turkish piaster, ‘‘you may spend coin 
but we spend it fiaster.’’ Now the English 
pound heard the Chinese tael and called the 
Keuador a sucre and then asked the Serbian 
to dinar. 

The Russian ruble said to the Italian 
lira, ‘‘ You can’t make me sore, when I need 
money why I just print more.’ The sequel 
to this story can easily be told, the man who 
has real money is the man that holds the 
gold. Every nation has a coin that is trying 
hard to holler but the one that makes the 
loudest noise—is the good old U. 8. dollar 
$$55.—K nights of Columbus Booster. 


Large Supply Needed.— 
Eph Brown was a true 
believer and fond of any religious cere- 
mony. When ‘‘de suction’’ caught him, 
he became a sort of unofficial chaplain 
in a colored labor battalion. He worked 
assiduously among his fellows, and finally 
persuaded a dozen or so to join him: in 
an open-air baptizing on a day in Jan- 
uary. 

That it was necessary to chop a hole in 
the river ice to provide a space for immer- 
sion. rather cooled the ardor of the con- 
verts, but not so Eph’s. Seizing the near- 
est soldier, he plunged him beneath the iey 
water. He had not reckoned on the swift 
eurrent, however, and the luckless victim 
was snatched out of his hands and carried 
permanently out of sight. 

Eph was not in the least disconcerted. 

“De Lawd giveth,’ he intoned, ‘‘an’ de 
Lawd taketh: away. Bring me anothah 
privit.”’—A merican Weekly. 


